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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
DAY BY DAY: THE WAR 


—— month, in place of the cus- 
tomary comment upon two or 
three important events, I offer a 
sort of diary. First, we shall have 
some other man’s opinion, or a 


news item, and then in each in- 
stance my own reaction. 

Let us commence, however, with 
three quotations out of their place 
in the chronological order but of 
such importance as to deserve pri- 
ority of position. 


WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 24TH, 
RAYMOND CLAPPER: 

As to criticism. No one would be 
supporting the best interests of the 
country if he failed to criticize de- 
ficiencies in pushing the war effort. 
The more hammering of incompe- 
tents, hammering of activities which 
divert effort from the war, the bet- 
ter our chance of winning. 


Comment upon that statement is 
not called for. Be it only remem- 
bered that Mr. Clapper is a con- 
sistent friend and champion of the 
Roosevelt Administration. He is no 
Hugh Johnson or Westbrook Pegler. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, FEBRUARY 
24TH, WALTER LIPPMANN: 

There is no disguising the fact, 
and the times are much too seri- 
ous to trifle with it, that in some 
departments which are essential to 
the prosecution of the war there is 
grave weakness at the top, due in 
some cases to the inadequacy of the 
man himself, and in some, it may 
be, to the President’s failure to let 
him exercise his proper responsi- 
bilities and powers. 

It is a disagreeable business to 
point to weakness of this sort. But 
there are many disagreeable duties 
in time of war, and a frank and cold 
detachment from personal consid- 
erations is in these circumstances 
perhaps the truest kindness. 

That I take to be an excellent 
prelude to constructive criticism— 
a temperate, well-mannered, sympa- 
thetic and indubitably patriotic 
statement of principle. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 12TH, WEN- 
DELL WILLKIE: 

I am among those Americans who 
have been waiting for the full story 
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of Pearl Harbor. We are adults. 
We want the truth—not adulterated 
pap—and we are not getting the 
truth. 

Excellent, Mr. Willkie. But late. 
The time to tell the truth about this 
war was before we got into it. 
In a dozen places, for example in 
the columns of this magazine, the 
truth was told about what we would 
be “up against” if we went in. 
Where were you then, Mr. Willkie? 
Anybody can be a stable-door closer 
after the horse is gone. 

Mr. Willkie continues, We can- 
not have full measures unless we 
have full truth. 

An epigram! and a good one. But 
the chief merit of an epigram is 
that it comes instantaneously, not 
after prolonged excogitation. You 
had sixty-seven days after Pearl 
Harbor to think that one up. Not 
so quick on the trigger, Wendell. 


NEW YORK TIMES, FEBRUARY 10TH, 
PEARL BUCK: 

The truth is that the white man 
in the Far East has too often be- 
haved without wisdom or justice to 
his fellow man. Who of us can 
doubt it who has seen a white po- 
liceman beat a Chinese coolie in 
Shanghai, an English captain lash 
out with his whip at an Indian ven- 
dor? ... The most dangerous hu- 
man stupidity has been that of the 
white race in the baseless prejudice 
through which even the meanest of 
white creatures has felt he could 
despise a king if his skin were dark. 

For specific proof the Japanese 
point to our treatment of our own 
colored people. Every lynching, 
every race riot, gives joy to Japan. 
The discriminations of the Ameri- 
can Army and Navy and Air Forces 
against colored soldiers and sailors, 
the exclusion of colored labor in our 


‘the gods grind slowly.” 


defense industries and trade unions, 
all our social discriminations, are 
of the greatest aid today to our 
enemy in Asia, Japan. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans 
had a phrase for it: “the mills of 
We are 
paying now for what we have done 
to the colored for a hundred years. 
“The history of the world is the 
judgment of the world,” said a phi- 
losopher. The result of race preju- 
dice is the punishment of those who 
have practiced race prejudice. 

If the British under stress give 
a long-delayed justice to India, their 
motive will be suspect: if under the 
same compulsion we commence to 
deal fairly with the American Ne- 
gro, we shall deserve no credit. 

WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 12TH 
(1.N.S.) : . 

Tired and wearied by the terrific 
strain of the diplomatic events 
which led up to America’s entry 
into the war, Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull today is planning an ex- 
tended rest in the South. Friends 
of the secretary say he may stay 
away as long as two months, if 
necessary, to try to regain his 
health. 


Mr. Hull is a most estimable gen- 
tleman. But is it fair to the nation 
to keep an ailing septuagenarian at 
the helm of the Ship of State in a 
hurricane? Hindenburg was a good 
old man, but through him we have 
Hitler. 


WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 12TH, 
ALFRED M. LANDON: 

Triumph must not be delayed or 
even threatened by incompetent and 
unskillful leadership, at home or on 
the battlefield. . . . In this great na- 
tional effort we might take a leaf 
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from the book of our English cous- 
ins. Their determination to win 
ultimate victory never changes. 
But they do change leaders, in the 
field or at home, whenever bungling 
management of their wars endan- 
gers military success. _ 

Yes, of course, but “change” 
doesn’t mean a reshuflle of the same 
old cards in the same old pack. 
What we need is not a new deal but 
a new game. We should drop the 
game of politics and commence the 
game of war. 


NEW DELHI, INDIA, FEBRUARY 12TH 
(A. P.): 

Pandit Nehru, powerful Indian 
leader who conferred Wednesday 
with China’s leader, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, said, “I found it 
whispered that we were going to 
change our policy. This isn’t a fact. 
India won’t accept any rule—Japa- 
nese or German — but the rule of 
the Indian masses.” 


You won’t get it, Pandit, from 
Japan, from Germany, or from Brit- 
ain. Consider Ireland. She obtained 
nothing with a century of agitation. 
Only revolution turned the trick. 
Without a shot-gun marriage John 
Bull will continue his liaison with 
Mother India. He could make In- 
dia an honorable woman. But he 
won’t unless you threaten him and 
mean it. 


DENVER, FEBRUARY 13TH. H. A. 
ALLEN OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION : 

The war has emphasized the need 
for more education, and more edu- 
cation will be one of the good re- 
sults of the conflict. 

A nineteenth century fetish, Mr. 
Allen. The last old fogy to be fooled 
by the “more education” slogan was 


COMMENT 3 


H. G. Wells. “Either Education or 
Catastrophe,” he said. We have 
had more education than any other 
people in the world, but the catas- 
trophe came none the less. What 
we want is not “more” but different 
education. 


WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 13TH 
(A. P.): 

Two Senate committees looked 
yesterday for ways to knock profi- 
teering out of the war production 
program. 

That’s speed for you. Blinding 
speed. Only two months after we 
got into the war! Similar speed 
seems to mark all our war activi- 
ties. In the fourth month after 
Pearl Harbor the Jap Fifth Column 
is being cleared out of California. 
Blitz means lightning. What a 
blitzy administration we have in 
Washington! 


LONDON, FEBRUARY 15TH, WINSTON 
CHURCHILL: 

The first and the greatest of 
events is that the United States is 
now unitedly and wholeheartedly in 
the war with us... . 

When I survey and compute the 
power of the United States and its 
vast resources, and feel that now 
they are in it withus . . . however 
long it lasts, till death or victory, I 
cannot believe there is any other 
fact in the whole world which can 
compare with that. 

That is what I have dreamed of, 
aimed at and worked for, and now 
it has come to pass. 

When the war is over and victory 
is won—please God—I doubt that 
Mr. Churchill’s countrymen will re- 
member the importance he attached 
to our part in this stupendous 
drama. Cynical remark? Not to 
those who remember the post-1918 
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period. Winning a war together 
does not always cement a friend- 
ship. Rather the contrary. 

Note especially the phrase “till 
victory or death.” Sink or swim, 
live or die, survive or perish, our 
fate is bound with that of Britain. 


NEW YORK TIMES, FEBRUARY 16TH, 
ANNE 0’HARE MCCORMICK: 

Until this country was forced 
into active hostilities we were com- 
mitted to support one side to a de- 
gree unprecedented for a non-bellig- 
erent. ... No nation ever received 
more help, sympathy and admira- 
tion from another than Britain won 
from America. ... 

The tendency here to complain 
that the British are keeping too 
many men at home, are pulling 
less than their full weight in the 
common struggle, are depending on 
us to win the war, is matched by 
signs of disappointment in Eng- 
land that we came into the fray so 
late with so little. So far, they say, 
the long-wished-for intervention of 
the great power of America seems 
to have made things worse instead 
of better. 

We shall get plenty of blame, 
especially when things go badly, 
so let us fight this war as best we 
can for the sake of civilization and 
expect no thanks. We shall receive 
none. Our motive must be pure al- 
truism. We must love England 
more even if she loves us less or 
not at all. 


WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 16TH, 
FRANK R. KENT: 

The administration is still trying 
to win the war just with the people 
the White House likes. Great care 
is taken to bar out of the important 
posts those who incurred the Presi- 
dential hostility by the vigor of 


their 1940 opposition. The result is 
that the best brains of the country 
are still on the outside... . 

It is not surprising that the 
trenchant criticisms of such men as 
Byrd, Norris, Tydings, Willkie, Taft 
and others whose patriotism is un- 
questioned and whose desire to win 
the war is as great as Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own should be disturbing. 

But, without their kind of criti- 
cism, things will get worse, not bet- 
ter. Without their kind of criti- 
cism we may lose this war instead 
of winning it. 

Politics should be adjourned “for 
the duration” and, even more than 
politics, personal prejudices and 
grievances. The President’s politi- 
cal enemies are as eager to win the 
war as he is. If they criticize him 
or some branch of his administra- 
tion it is because their patriotism is 
as pure as his. 


BATAVIA, JAVA, FEBRUARY 16TH, 
HAROLD GUARD, U. P. CORRESPONDENT: 

Ever since the Japanese landed a 
week ago Sunday on Singapore 
Island they had kept up an inces- 
sant attack by artillery and dive 
bombing planes for forty - eight 
hours on end, without a pause. The 
troops were undergoing dive bomb- 
ing day and night, but all they 
could do was lie in the mud all day 
and take it. There were no British 
planes. 

“There were no British planes. 
Shade of Billy Mitcheli! If this 
war is lost (please God, it will yet 
be won even by miracle) the trait- 
ors—beside Blum, Daladier, et cie 
—will be the old fogies at Washing- 
ton and Westminster. They and 
the politicians who deliberately 
armed Nazi Germany and Japan 
for reasons best known to them- 
selves and then waved their fists at 


” 
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nations which can send successive 
waves of planes swooping low in- 
cessantly while the soldiers on our 
side “lie in the mud all day and 
take it.” 

NEW YORK AMERICAN, FEBRUARY 
16TH: 

An excerpt from “Inside Asia,” 
by John Gunther, published in 
1939: “Field Marshal Roberts once 
said the history of the world would 
be decided at Singapore some day. 
There is reason to think the British 
are getting ready for that day. For 
they have built Singapore base a 
new, bigger, better Gibraltar, one 
of the most formidable concatena- 
tions of naval, military and strate- 
gic power ever put together any- 
where. One school of thought says 
Singapore is as nearly perfect a 
fortress as the mind of man can 
contrive and believes no enemy 
could possibly attack with success. 
The other admits the defenses are 
very good but would like to see 
them augmented and improved, es- 
pecially aircraft defense.” 

“The Maginot Line” has become 
a synonym for vain precaution and 
stupid miscalculation. We may add 
to the dictionaries this entry: “Sing- 
apore” (noun): An impressive but 
obsolete precaution against disaster. 
Add also “Diamond Head”: A super- 
Gibraltar over and around which 
planes fly with complete impunity. 

Los FEBRUARY 
17TH: 

In a lecture here last night Vin- 
cent Sheean said the Burmese hated 
the British and were extremely sus- 
ceptible to the Japanese propaganda 
theme of “Asia for the Asiatics.” 
But, despite his pessimism, Sheean 
held out hope that America would 
ultimately prevail in this global war. 


ANGELES TIMES, 
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“We are essentially alone and we 
always have been,” he said. “The 
war from the beginning has been 
against us. We are an awful ob- 
stacle to the German and Japanese 
plan of redistribution of the world.” 

Sheean declined to call the Rus- 
sians our Allies—“They don’t care 
two hoots about us or the British.” 

“We are essentially alone.” Too 
bad that fact could not have been 
foreseen when the war was being 
urged upon us. 

As for the Russians, they would 
rather hoot at us than give a hoot 
for us. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, FEBRU- 
ARY 17TH, ROYCE BRIER: 

The Churchill speech was as real- 
istic as earth. About all he said in 
extenuation of Singapore was that 
the British were spread thin, and 
so they were. 

It’s good to see Mr. Churchill 
catching up with the strategic fact 
expressed a dozen times in these 
columns: you can’t spread out thin 
and win. Here’s hoping that Mr. 
Roosevelt will not have to explain to 
us at the end of the war that we 
met defeat because we were spread 
out too thin. 


ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH, FEBRU- 
ARY 20TH: 

On December 2d in a letter to 
MacLeish, President Roosevelt re- 
quested that the Office of Facts and 
Figures prepare a report on the 
progress of the defense effort as of 


December 31, 1941. “I am most 
anxious,” the President wrote, “that 
the general public be fully informed 
concerning the scope and progress 
of the defense program. .... The 
people of a democracy are entitled to 
the essential facts and the govern- 
ment of a democracy must continu- 
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ously have, in critical times as well 
as in peaceful times, the benefit of 
enlightened public criticism and en- 
lightened public understanding.” 
MacLeish’s report was finally is- 
sued January 23d. In a letter of 
transmittal MacLeish, with a hand- 
some rhetorical flourish, brushed 
aside all consideration of the past 
record of the defense effort. ... The 
question the American people now 
wish answered, MacLeish declared, 
is not that of American production 
of war materials over the eighteen 
months from the fall of France to 
Pearl Harbor. “What the country 
wishes to know,” he proclaimed, “is 
what it is ready to accomplish.” 


That’s what comes when you put 
a poet in charge of statistics. I'll 
wager that when little Archie was 
in school he just “hated” arithme- 
tic, but “loved” poetry and rhetoric. 
And he polished up his English so 


carefully that now he is the ruler 
of—not the U. S. Navee—but of the 
Office of Facts and Figures! 


A BRITISH PORT, FEBRUARY 24TH, 
ERNEST AGNEU, A. P. STAFF WRITER: 

Refugees from Singapore said to- 
night the island fortress which sur- 
rendered in six days, “was caught 
lying down. It was the case of the 
‘Singapore mind’ to the end,” dryly 
remarked N. Hamilton of Dunferm- 
line, Scotland, an engineer. 

Dances and parties were in full 
swing. Even the Japanese raiders 
themselves came over with naviga- 
tion lights on. I was in the civil de- 
fense service but we did not start 
building machine gun posts until 
after the first raid. 


The Singapore mind? Say also 
the Pearl Harbor mind. And the 
Washington mind. And the West- 
minster mind. And the 10 Down- 


ing Street mind, That’s the kind of 
criminal carelessness that must be 
punished now, not, as in France, 
after we have been ground under 
the heel of the oppressor. The 
Nazis are laughing at the French 
trials. Here’s hoping they don’t 
have a chance to laugh when we 
shall be trying in court the culprits 
of Pearl Harbor, or of Singapore. 

NEW YORK SUN, FEBRUARY 23p, 
GEORGE SOKOLSKY: 

The Asiatic war is our war—di- 
rectly our war. We may soon be 
left with no ally in that war but 
Australia. I say this not in dispar- 
agement of Great Britain, but in 
kindly sympathy. Soviet Russia has 
thus far refused to become our ally 
in this war although she is our ally 
in the European war. It is this 
Asiatic war that we dare not lose. 


Uncle Sam holds the'bag as usual. 


NEW YORK SUN, FEBRUARY 25TH, 
GEORGE SOKOLSKY: 

Winston Churchill has been 
forced to bow to British public 
opinion, and bow seemingly to the 
Left. He changed his Cabinet be- 
cause the English people refused to 
continue with failures, with incom- 
petence, with masters of alibi. The 
British people are weary of beauti- 
fully glossed over defeats, of mis- 
takes of judgment, of errors of 
strategy, of inept diplomacy. They 
are also weary of oratory. ... All 
hail to a free people who still con- 
trol their government! Hail to a 
free people who insist upon their 
constitutional rights! Well, we are 
a free people too, but the speeches 
of our Cabinet have to be censored 
by a poet. 

If anything will save this coun- 
try it is free speech. Tell the truth, 
shame the devil and save the world. 





EDITORIAL 


BERLIN, MARTIN BORMANN . (SUC- 
CESSOR TO RUDOLF HESS) : 

The people must be wrested from 
the churches and their priests. 
Their influence must be permanent- 
ly broken in the same way as 
the harmful influences of astrolo- 
gers, soothsayers and similar swin- 
dlers. 


Time magazine for March 2d says 
Bormann proved himself a “nimble 
manipulator of Party funds; en- 
joyed Party finance; bought him- 
self a Mercédés-Benz de Luxe for 
38,000 marks.” A fine fellow to 
criticize the priests whom he and 
his fellow barbarians are murder- 
ing. 


WASHINGTON, MARCH IST: 


I deeply deplore the tendency to 
place the blame for so-called com- 
placency upon the public. The pub- 
lic has done everything asked of it 


in this war; it is making great pa- 
triotic sacrifices. The public isn’t 
complacent. Under our system of 
government it has to rely upon its 
elected officials for leadership. It is 
not responsible for Pearl Harbor. 
Who is responsible? Some day the 
true story will be known. Some 
day it can and will be told (SENATOR 
GILLETTE OF IOWA). 

Time will let us know, because it 
is impossible to hide from numbers 
of people in service there {Hawaii} 
and the numbers of people in the 
islands that which will eventually 
be known to all of us as the real, 
complete story of what took place 
(SENATOR DAVID I. WALSH OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS). 


The President seems not to have 
convinced the Senators. They re- 
main skeptical. And a great many 
of their fellow citizens are as skep- 
tical as the Senators. 


COMMENT 7 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, MARCH 
1sT: 

That the new Archbishop of Can- 
terbury would not hesitate to act as 
the conscience of the state was clear 
to those who recalled his Malvern 
credo: “It is the business of Lam- 
beth (the. palace of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury] to remind West- 
minster [the Houses of Parliament} 
of its responsibility to God.” 

If any cleric, high or low, in this 
country tells Congress its duty be- 
fore God he will be accused of “mix- 
ing in politics.” They are not so 
squeamish over there. And not so 
ridiculous. 


WASHINGTON, MARCH 2D, GEORGE 
ROTHWELL BROWN: 


President Roosevelt’s last “fire- 
side chat’ carried the stern admoni- 
tion that strikes must end, but the 
strikes go on in arrogant defiance 
of the United States Government in 
lime of war and the President’s 
brave language turns out to be, as 
so often in the past, mere words sig- 
nifying nothing. 

The F. B. I. in search of Fifth 
Columnists need not seek far. But 
the Administration will not permit 
them to touch the sacrosanct labor 
leaders. : 


NEW YORK, MARCH 3D, BENJAMIN 
DE CASSERES: 

We cannot be licked by Japan or 
Germany, or both. But we can be 
sold down the river from the inside 
by Reds, boondogglers, sales agents 
of defense contracts, office-holders 
on the make, publicity hounds and 
a welter of fake “defense” bureaus 
honey-combed with society da-de- 
dahs and payroll padders. 


That is to say, the Administra- 
tion can save us but may destroy us. 
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WASHINGTON, MARCH 2D, GENERAL 
HUGH S. JOHNSON: 


Mr. Wendell Willkie feels very 
badly because we do not carry the 
fight to the enemy. In fact he says 
it “sickens” him. But he doesn’t 
say where we are going to carry our 
forces; how we are going to get 
them there and supply them after- 
ward; what we are going to use for 
weapons, or how it will affect our 
own plans against an enemy offen- 
sive here and those of our allies 
elsewhere. 

These questions all have to be 
answered before we start an over- 
seas attack. I don’t know the an- 
swers to some of them—but I’ll bet 
I know more about those answers 
than does Mr. Willkie. The differ- 
ence is that I have no political opin- 
ion on the matter and Mr. Willkie 
is jockeying for position as candi- 
date of a great political party. 


During the depression there was 
a phrase, “Playing politics with hu- 
man misery.” Wendell Willkie is 
playing politics with a world-wide 
catastrophe. 


LONDON, MARCH 2p (I. N. S.): 


New reports from Stockholm of 
a possible peace offer to Russia by 
Nazi Germany caused some specula- 
tion in London today. 

The reports sprang from a visit 
to Adolf Hitler’s front line head- 
quarters by Count Friedrich Wer- 
ner von der Schulenberg, former 
German Ambassador to Moscow. 


That item comes from Stock- 
holm via London. Any one in the 
U. S. A. who started it would be de- 
nounced as a fifth columnist, seek- 
ing to destroy morale by spread- 
ing suspicions of the undying 
loyalty of Stalin to the cause of 
democracy. 


STOCKHOLM, MARCH 2D (A. P.): 

Increasing conflict between the 
Church and Nazi authorities in Nor- 
way has been brought to a head 
with the resignation of six Norwe- 
gian bishops. They addressed a col- 
lective letter to Ragnar Skanke, 
church and education minister in 
the Quisling Government, contend- 
ing that “baptism conferred upon 
parents the responsibility for chil- 
dren’s education.” 

Good Catholic doctrine. Indeed 
not only Baptism but the very fact 
of parenthood confers that right 
and that responsibility. See the 
Encyclical of Pope Pius XI. on “The 
Christian Education of Youth.” 
The Lutherans have generally been 
on our side in fighting the State 
monopoly of education. Bravo, 
Bishops! 


WEST POINT, MARCH 2b (A. P.): 

A minimum of ten hours air 
training will be required of every 
cadet of the United States Military 
Academy. 

Lieutenant Colonel R. W. Harper 
said every man would be taught “at 
least the rudiments of aviation be- 
fore he leaves West Point.” 

One more instance of too little 
and too late. But better late than 
never. And better the rudiments 
than nothing at all. 


LONDON, MARCH 3D: 

A “Daily Mail” dispatch from 
Bandoeng today said the N. E. I. 
Lieutenant-Governor, General Hu- 
bertus J. Van Mook, was “bitterly 
criticizing” the Allied command in 
the Pacific and quoted him as say- 
ing, “This has been a war of lost 
chances.” 

The Dutch leader also asked: “If 
Japan can take the Javanese archi- 
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EDITORIAL 


pelago from 1,000 miles to the 
north, why cannot the United States 
do likewise from Australia? Cer- 
tainly we Dutch deserve some 
blame, but the Americans also are 
partly responsible because repeated 
suggestions that Japan should be 
struck even with meager forces five 
weeks ago, when six unprotected 
lines of communication had been 
opened southward, resulted only in 
inaction. 

Sure! Blame your Uncle Sam. 
If he wins he gets no credit; if he 
loses, the crime is on his soul. Just 
you wait and see. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 3D, DOROTHY 
THOMPSON : 

What we are doing in this war 
is supplanting the nation by the 
state. But the talent and vitality of 
the people are not in the state but 
in the nation. The state is by its 
nature a bureaucratic mechanism. 
In total war that mechanism should 
be used to mobilize the people, not 
to mobilize itself. The larger and 
more cumbersome it becomes, the 
greater are the dangers of break- 
down. 

About “once in every so often” 
the unpredictable lady astonishes 
us with a trickle of wisdom in place 
of rivers of drool. 


SAN FRANCISCO, MARCH 3D, EDITO- 
RIAL IN THE CHRONICLE: 


We still have citizens who imag- 
ine the way to win this war is to 
use the army and navy to guard 
their houses, their farms, their 
dairies, their bridges that they cross 
going to market. They raise a 
clamor to have troops kept at home 
for this purpose and, if they live 
near the ocean, to have the navy 
brought home and anchored off 


COMMENT 9 


their kitchen windows. ...A de- 
mand for troops to guard a dam at 
Keokuk, Ia., illustrates the absurd 
lengths to which this clamor goes. 


The man who wrote that has fall- 
en into the fallacy of “either or,” 
ignoring the alternative “both and.” 
“Keokuk” of course is always good 
for a journalistic or vaudeville joke. 
But if you don’t defend that dam in 
Keokuk your efforts in Bandoeng or 
Rangoon or Port Darwin may be in 
vain. 

There are military guards on the 
Golden Gate Bridge and the San 
Francisco - Oakland Bridge. Why 
then is it absurd to ask a soldier 
patrol for the dam at Keokuk? 

“Anchored off their kitchen win- 
dows” is a picturesque phrase, but 
disingenuous. There are stronger 
words than disingenuous but it will 
do. General Paul B. Malone told a 
San Francisco audience in the inter- 
mission at a concert that there are 
only seven thousand soldiers guard- 
ing twelve hundred miles of coast 
line. Why not be fair, Mr. Chronicle 
editor? 


WASHINGTON, MARCH 3D, GENERAL 
HUGH 8S. JOHNSON: 

Some aspects of this war are so 
plainly fantastic that they make 
you rub your eyes to be sure that 
you are correctly reading print. 
Take the mystical flight of planes 
over Los Angeles at which anti-air- 
craft batteries launched such a bar- 
rage that pursuit planes couldn’t 
follow it. Secretary Knox said it 
was a false alarm. Secretary Stim- 
son said it was a flight of 15 or 16 
unidentified commercial planes fly- 
ing in formation. Whoever heard 
of that many commercial planes 
flying in formation, or of such a 
state of affairs in the air that pur- 
suit planes weren’t warned through 
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listening devices and could have 
permitted such an appearance, dem- 
onstration and vanishing act? If it 
were not for the hysteria of war, 
that alone was enough to cause the 
country to rock with Homeric 
laughter. 

Perhaps not hysteria but the 
same old mendacity. Mr. Knox and 
Mr. Stimson knew the facts. But 
the Washington atmosphere seems 
to develop in all that breathe it an 
allergy to facts. 


A NORTH IRELAND PORT, MARCH 
4TH, ROBERT G. NIXON, STAFF COR- 
RESPONDENT I. N. S.: 

A United States naval escort 
brought the big convoy of trans- 
ports and supply ships over the 
submarine infested Atlantic with- 
out loss of a single man, duplicating 
the feat of the American transport 


system in bringing the first AEF 
contingent over safely in January. 

Respectfully submitted to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt who, being asked if 
he were going to send help to Mac- 
Arthur replied, “I would be glad if 
any one would tell me how it can 


be done.” Ask the commanders of 
that naval escort, Mr. President. 
They will let you in on the secret of 
how it is done. 

WASHINGTON, MARCH 5TH, RAY- 
MOND CLAPPER: 

We are up against the fact that 
the force of the other United Na- 
tions is fairly well spent. That is 
especially true of the British. The 
Dutch are making their last stand. 
China can continue her guerrilla de- 
fense indefinitely, but no real offen- 
sive is possible except to the extent 


that we can ship in supplies, and’ 
that becomes more difficult daily. 
Russia has enormous strength left 
but she has lost considerable pro- 
ductive capacity. ... What does all 
of this tell us? It tells us that the 
chance of victory rests upon us. 
This has become our war in a sense 
not recognized a few weeks ago. It 
has become our war in the sense 
that it will be won by the United 
States or not won at all. 

Told you so in this column two 
months ago. Here are the words: 
“Mr. Churchill came over to drop 
a package in President Roosevelt’s 
lap. The package is the war.” One 
of the best friends of THE CaTHOLIc 
Wor.p didn’t like that statement. 
He insisted that Japan had thrown 
the package at us. But there are two 
packages, the Japanese war and the 
global war. The big package came 
with the compliments of friend 
Winston. We sent millions of bun- 
dies to Britain, but all of them tied 
together wouldn’t be as big as the 
bundle that Britain sent back to us. 


AM sorry to be obliged to close 
this diary twenty days before the 
magazine can appear upon the 
stands because of the exigencies of 
the publishing of a monthly maga- 
zine. 

One final remark: if the patriotic 
reader asks why could I not have 
chosen some more optimistic utter- 
ances or more hopeful events, I can 
only answer that I couldn’t find any 
such events and that in the face of 
what was happening the optimistic 
utterances seemed dishonest. When 
better news comes I shall seize upon 
it with delight. 





SPRING’S CALL 


By Liam P. CLancy 


AIN would I be going, 

Now that Spring is here, 
Where the winds are blowing, 
And the dawns shine clear. 
City winds are weary, 

City ways are woe: 
Life is only cheery 
Where the wild winds blow. 


Fain would I be straying, 
Now that Spring suns glance, 
Where the gorse is swaying 
And the daft streams dance. 


O’er the mountain lonely, 
Through the moorland bleak, 
Rides the rapture only 

That my soul doth seek. 


Fain would I be faring, 

Now that Spring winds blow, 
Where the lark, repairing, 
Lets his wild lay flow. 

City ways are weary, 

City folk unfree: 

Life is only cheery 

Where the wild winds be! 





JAPAN AND BRITAIN: A FEW EPISODES 


By CapTain Francis McCuLiaGu 


RTY years ago the London 
Times was represented in Japan 
by Captain Brinkley, one of the 
ablest newspaper correspondents of 
his time. He was an Irishman of 
that Ascendancy classe which has 
given England so many great sol- 
diers, administrators, writers and 
diplomatists, from Wellington to 
George Bernard Shaw. Although 
he owned and edited an excellent 
newspaper, the Japan Mail, he de- 
voted most of his attention to the 
collection of Japanese works of art. 
His paper was published in Yoko- 
hama but he lived in Tokyo with 
his Japanese wife and half-Japa- 
nese family. He spoke Japanese 
fluently, and had originally come to 
Japan from Hongkong as a British 
officer in charge of a company of 
British soldiers charged with the 
defense of the British Legation 
against Japanese mobs, for this was 
at the time of the Revolution 
brought about by the American Ad- 
miral Perry, a revolution which 
threw Japan open to the world, and 
started the Japanese toward the 
goal they have reached today. 
Xenophobia was one of the charac- 
teristics of that revolution in its 
early stages. Several foreign diplo- 
matists were murdered. Hence Cap- 
tain Brinkley and his merrymen. 
Despite Captain Brinkley’s Nip- 
ponese and journalistic connec- 
tions, he remained till the end, 
like most Anglo-Irishmen of his 
class and creed, intensely English, 
more English than any English- 
man, very anti-Irish (his father, a 


landlord, having been ruined in the 
Parnellite land war), and in appear- 
ance a military man and a grand 
seigneur. Exceptionally clever with 
his pen, he had nevertheless a con- 
tempt for journalism and author- 
ship and the fame they sometimes 
bring, but necessity sometimes 
forced him to accept the literary 
offers that poured in on him. His 
Japanese dictionary was probably a 
labor of love, but his larger work 
on Japan was really the work of 
Japanese journalists and professors 
whom he recruited for the purpose, 
and whose “copy” he trimmed into 
shape. When asked by ‘The Times 
to act as its Tokyo correspondent at 
a high salary, he would have de- 
clined that flattering offer had it not 
been for the fact that the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha offered him at the 
same time a still higher salary as 
their “adviser” on the one condition 
that he become the Tokyo corre- 
spondent of The Times. 

“A remarkable coincidence!” the 
reader will say, but, as a matter of 
fact, this double offer had been 
carefully planned. The British Gov- 
ernment, whose bugbear was at that 
time Russia, had decided to use 
Japan as a weapon against the Czar; 
and the Japanese Government had 
decided to let itself be so used, not 
for England’s sake, but for Japan’s. 
(In the same way Japan is now 
fighting for herself and not for Hit- 
ler, though Hitler may think differ- 
ently.) Both England and Japan 
needed at that moment an excep- 
tionally able correspondent in 
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Tokyo, and both agreed that The 
Times should publish his cables. 
Probably this little plot was never 
explained in so many words to the 
Captain. The rulers of England sel- 
dom give such explanations either 
verbally or in writing. Hence it 
comes that throughout the long 
story of England’s expansion, there 
is no blueprint like the Tanaka 
Memorial. Moreover, the Captain, 
a very shrewd man, would never 
ask for instructions or explanations. 
He did not need them. 

Captain Brinkley accepted both 
offers. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
placed at his disposal in their pala- 
tial establishment a room in which 
he spent an hour each day, doing 
nothing, and The Times received 
from him a long series of cables 
which emphasized the peaceful and 
gentle character of the Japanese, 
dwelt on their earnest attempts to 
establish Parliamentary govern- 
ment in their country, and pointed 
out how frightened they were by the 
menacing actions of Russia at Port 
Arthur and on the Korean border. 

Already, in his own newspaper, 
Captain Brinkley had done great 
work for Japan in the matter of 
treaty revision, which was a burning 
issue when first I set foot in Japan 
forty-two years ago. For the pre- 
ceding forty-six years, white men 
doing business in Japan had lived in 
concessions where they were under 
the jurisdiction of their consuls and 
municipal officials, and quite out- 
side Japanese law. The Govern- 
ment of the Mikado frequently com- 
plained of this arrangement, but was 
not listened to till Great Britain had 
decided to use Japan against Russia. 
Then Great Britain became sudden- 

1 See Japan’s Dream of World Empire: The 
Tanaka Memorial. Edited with .an Introduc- 


ro’ by Carl Crow. New York: Harper Bros. 


ly shocked at the injustice thus in- 
flicted on a highly civilized people, 
and forthwith announced her inten- 
tion of putting things right. As 
ninety per cent of the foreigners in 
the country were British subjects, 
the other nations had to follow suit, 
and in a short time the change was 
made. Captain Brinkley was at his 
best while the negotiations lasted, 
and some of his propaganda was so 
good that Japanese ambassadors 
used it without acknowledgment as 
their own. In London, Count Haya- 
shi once lamented that Japan was 
regarded with contempt and pity so 
long as she devoted herself to the 
painting of kakemono and other ar- 
tistic work. “It was not till we be- 
gan to build battleships,” moaned 
this diplomat, “that the world be- 
gan to treat us with respect.” This 
phrase was first coined by Captain 
Brinkley, but of course he did not 
complain of the plagiarism. He at- 
tached no importance to his jour- 
nalistic work and never collected 
his articles into book form. 

If he had done so, the book would 
form a curious contrast to the 
“must” book on Japan which has 
been written since Pearl Harbor 
by Mr. Hugh Byas who succeeded 
him as the Tokyo correspondent 
of the London Times,? and which 
has just been published. In that 
excellent volume, there is nothing 
good about Japan. In Captain 
Brinkley’s book there would have 
been nothing bad. Why this dis- 
crepancy? In 1900 Japan was 
pursuing the same path that she 
is pursuing now, but England re- 
garded her efforts with a benignant 
eye because they were directed 
against England’s greatest enemy. 
The British Government gave the 


2 The Japanese Enemy: His Power and His 
Vulnerability. By Hugh Byas. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $1.56. 
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Japanese every possible assistance 
in the building up of their fleet and 
the training of their naval officers. 
In the year 1900 there were scores 
of naval cadets from Japan in the 
naval college of Osborne in the Isle 
of Wight, and hundreds of young 
naval officers from Dai- Nippon 
aboard various units of the British 
fleet in all parts of the world. I was 
told at that time by a member of 
the British Embassy staff in Tokyo 
that in the case of those Japanese 
officers, the strict naval regulations 
governing the inspection of secret 
weapons and contrivances aboard 
warships were relaxed, so that in 
forbidden parts of those vessels, the 
Japanese examined and sketched to 
their heart’s content while the Brit- 
ish sentries looked the other way. 
Admiral Togo, the victor of Tsu- 
shima, was educated at Osborne 
and so were all his captains. Later, 
the Japanese Admiralty built an 
Osborne of their own on the island 
of Miyajima in the Inland Sea, and 
inaugurated courses which dupli- 
cated exactly the English courses. 
The battleships which sank Rozhest- 
vensky’s fleet had all been built in 
England. But even then the Japa- 
nese were feverishly constructing 
shipyards of their own. Captain 
Brinkley smiled benignantly at 
their amateurish efforts but did not 
complain that the bread was being 
taken out of the mouths of mil- 
lionaire shipbuilders on the Clyde. 
Nor had he a word of reproach for 
the Tokyo Government when it aft- 
erwards annexed Korea despite the 
first article of the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty of Alliance which solemnly 
declared that the sole object of 
“the High Contracting Parties” was 
to safeguard the integrity and in- 
dependence of that little kingdom. 
Nor, may I add, did the Government 


at Washington protest against that 
annexation, nor against the annexa- 
tion of Burma, yet both those acts 
of aggression were quite as bad as 
Hitler’s annexation of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. 

' The Captain was of course doing 
nothing blameworthy. He was only 
carrying out the policy of his own 
Foreign Office. When Mr. Byas 
succeeded him, that policy had 
changed. Japan had become an un- 
wanted dog that had done good 
work once upon a time, but after- 
wards had become a nuisance on 
account of its howling and wailing. 
Mr. Byas, an Englishman like Cap- 
tain Brinkley, did not of course put 
it so crudely as that, but if ques- 
tioned by a compatriot he would 
have pointed out that as Russia 
had ceased to be a military menace 
to China or India, and as Japan had 
become a naval menace to Eng- 
land’s Far Eastern possessions and 
an obstacle to a closer understand- 
ing with America, Japan was no 
longer a desirable partner for J. B. 
He would also have pointed out that 
Dai-Nippon had become distinctly 
disgruntled and difficile, and that 
she regarded herself as one of the 
have-nots because she had not got 
her fair share of the swag after the 
last war, even Shantung being taken 
from her. She was throwing covet- 
ous eyes at the Dutch East Indies, 
and sheep’s eyes at Hitler, and her 
violent objections to the fortification 
of Singapore confirmed John Bull 
in his worst suspicions. 

But Japan had her suspicions, 
too. She had seen Germany brought 
to her knees, not by frontal assault 
and defeat in the field but by the 
cunning and terrible noose of the 
blockade which killed hundreds of 
thousands of children and starved 
a whole people without causing any 
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of the disagreeable public scandal 
associated with relatively unimport- 
ant incidents of military action like 
the destruction of the Louvain Li- 
brary or the execution of Nurse 
Edith Cavell. Even the League of 
Nations inspired her with intense 
fear. As Mr. Byas points out: “The 
Japanese army saw in the League 
of Nations not so, much the embryo 
of a world government—in which 
they profoundly. disbelieved—but a 
means by which nations could be 
defeated without fighting. The in- 
vention of sanctions conferred on 
the ‘have’ nations powers of life 
and death over the ‘have-nots’ such 
as had never before existed. . . . The 
League of Nations had made it pos- 
sible for a nation to be at war with 
all the world. During the Man- 
churian dispute, when they were 
menaced by sanctions, the Japanese 
suddenly saw themselves facing a 
dilemma they found intolerable; 
they had either to give up their ag- 
gressive designs or see themselves 
liable to be thrown on the street, so 
to speak, like the unemployed. 
Their supplies could be stopped by 
Geneva; their foreign trade would 
wither away; their factories would 
go silent; a workless proletariat 
would have to be fed and kept quiet; 
and the fighting services would be 
frozen into immobility. In a coun- 
try like Japan, where the strongest 
political force is the army, the con- 
sequences of such a situation quick- 
ly took form in action.” 

The form they have taken is this 
present mad rush at the Philip- 
pines, Singapore, Burma and the 
Dutch East Indies. Japan has run 
amok. (The use of that Malay 
word is quite appropriate here, for 
there is Malay blood in the veins of 
the Japanese; but, unfortunately 
for us, there is also Mongolian 


blood which gives them balance, 
persistence and organizing ability. 
I fear that they will not be disposed 
of as expeditiously as the Malay 
syce, gone mad on arrack, who 
dashes through the streets of Singa- 
pore slashing at people with his 
kris, and who ends, an inert, blood- 
soaked, lifeless mass in some sun- 
baked blind alley where he has been 
cornered and shot like a dog by Sikh 
policemen.) 

Japan ran amok because she felt 
the pressure tightening on her 
throat, the pressure of that terrible 
garrote which had brought the 
proud German army first down on 
its knees, and then down on its 
belly, and finally made it lick John 
Bull’s boots in the intervals of most 
abject supplications for mercy— 
supplications which John and his 
friends only treated with contempt. 
I was in Eastern Europe after the 
last war at a time when the Grand 
General Staff of the victorious al- 
lies was sending military satraps to 
execute its decrees all over the con- 
quered territories, and I must con- 
fess that it galled me to find that 
the satrap who lorded it over 
groveling white men, frightened 
women and weeping children was 
sometimes a Japanese officer. It 
galled me, not betause those poor, 
cringing people were Germans and 
Christians, but because they were 
white, indeed very white, with blond 
hair and blue eyes which would 
have made Bengalis conclude that 
they were of very high caste among 
the Sahibs. And in Bengal I had 
imbibed unconsciously the preju- 
dice that the prestige of the Whites 
was a sacred thing which must be 
maintained at all costs. Many an 
Anglo-Indian officer who witnessed 
those painful scenes must have felt 
that in her blind rage to destroy 
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Germany, England was destroying 
the foundations of her own rule in 
India, Burma and Malaya. 

I am not saying whether or not 
the vanquished deserved what they 
got: I am merely hazarding an ex- 
planation for the appalling fury of 
the Japanese Blitzkrieg. (A fury 
never catalogued among the mate- 
rial assets of an army save once, in 
a famous phrase, by Napoleon.) The 
soldiers of Hirohito believe that they 
are fighting for the existence of 
their country, but their opponents 
do not believe that they are fighting 
for the existence of theirs. The 
emerald isle set in a silver sea is a 
different thing from Singapore with 
its steaming swamps and its hard- 
drinking planters who never paid 
their native serfs more than three 
dollars a week but who threw away 
hundreds of dollars a night in evil 
cafés where torrid temptresses sang 
sultry songs in a husky smoke- 
seared voice and where bedizened 
sirens floated around with dancing 
plumes and silken garments. I 
have lived in Singapore so that I 
know of what I am speaking. I 
do not think that the British pri- 
vate soldier fought with any great 
enthusiasm for Singapore. It 
would be different if he were called 
upon to fight for England. It 
would be different even in the 
tropics if he were called upon to 
save English women and children, 
as his predecessors were once 
called upon by Havelock during the 
Indian Mutiny, before the famous 
march to Lucknow. And the Ameri- 
can doughboy may be just as re- 
luctant if he finds himself risking 
his life to maintain the British raj 
in India, a totalitarian system of 
government to which all the Ameri- 
can people are opposed. 

I might remark incidentally that 


it was England herself who dealt 
the first blow at the White prestige, 
which was worth to her, in Vic- 
torian days, at least a million 
armed men; Bismarck was right 
when he said that England was “a 
bad European.” When I first went 
to the Far East in 1896, the awe in 
which the White man was held 
throughout India, Ceylon, Burma, 
the Malay Peninsula, China and 
Japan was like the awe in which 
the Spaniards were held in Mexico 
immediately after the conquest by 
Hernando Cortes. When I returned 
to Europe the same way in 1906, I 
found that prestige badly shaken, 
especially in China and Japan which 
had seen tens of thousands of tat- 
tered Russian prisoners marched 
through the streets by Japanese sol- 
diers. During the last war China 
and Japan witnessed similar exhibi- 
tions, the exhibits being thousands 
of German prisoners, captured at 
Tsingtao by England’s Oriental ally. 
At the same time the British Gov- 
ernment encouraged the Chinese 
and Japanese to imprison German 
civilians, seize German property, 
and annex German Concessions. 
White prestige reached its nadir 
during the Russian Civil War when 
tens of thousands of Russian men 
and women took refuge in China, 
where most of them sank to the 
lowest depths in the foulest Chinese 
slums. Worst of all was the fate of 
hundreds of Russian girls and wom- 
en, whose degradation cannot be de- 
scribed in these pages, but may be 
guessed. Many Russian men fell so 
low that they had to accept jobs as 
coolies. Some became gangsters, 
and the native cities of Shanghai 
and Tientsin enjoyed the exhilarat- 
ing spectacle of seeing white men 
tortured in the yamen or beheaded 
outside the city walls. The effect of 
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these events throughout Asia and 
Egypt could hardly be exaggerated. 
They helped on the revolutionary 
movements which have given inde- 
pendence to Egypt and which will 
probably give independence to India 
before the end of this war. They 
have even made the Chinese lose 
all fear of the White man and 
all respect for him. In fact the Chi- 
nese hate the European and the 
American only a trifle less than 
they hate the Japanese, and if the 
Mikado’s armies are driven back to 
their native islands tomorrow, Eng- 
lish and American trade with China 
will be in as bad a plight as it is to- 
day, extraterritoriality will be abol- 
ished, and English Concessions will 
be summarily annexed. 

A comparison of the journalistic 
work of Mr. Byas with that of Cap- 
tain Brinkley gives one the-impres- 
sion that in reporting international 
affairs wherein their own countries 
are interested, foreign correspond- 
ents cannot possibly tell all the 
truth. Like Captain Brinkley, they 
report only what is favorable, or 
like Mr. Byas they report (quite 
honestly) only what is unfavor- 
able. Foreign policies in most 
countries originate in a compara- 
tively small group of men, com- 
prising not only statesmen and For- 
eign Office officials but also gen- 
erals, admirals, ambassadors, ex- 
plorers, industrialists and editors. 
Several times in my life I have been 
asked to informal talks with those 
high personages. It was always in 
England that this honor was paid 
to me, and on every such occasion I 
had just returned from danger spots 
on the map of the world—Agadir, 
Stamboul, Tripoli, Red Moscow. 
My hosts were past masters in the 
art of putting a shy, young stranger 
at his ease. Far from being blood- 


\ 


thirsty and loud, they were soft- 
spoken, exquisitely courteous, flat- 
teringly attentive, extremely well 
informed on the subject in hand, 
gifted almost with intuition and the 
power to read thoughts. I must ad- 
mit that I was impressed not only 
by the knowledge that they were 
part of the oligarchy which rules 
the British Empire while making 
the people believe that all policies 
originate with them, the sovereign 
people, but also by the two facts 
that they were not out for money 
and that they loved England as 
much as Hitler loves Germany, 
though expressing that love with 
characteristic restraint. 

Men like these brought about the 
change of policy toward Japan, first 
by convincing the Government of 
the day, then by convincing the so- 
called Opposition, lastly by win- 
ning over the “multiple, rank-scent- 
ed many” with lurid articles in the 
Daily Mail and the other imperial- 
istic papers. If I had time and 
space I could show very clearly 
from thousands of examples that, 
despite those lurid articles which 
emanate indirectly from them, the 
oligarchs remain calm, clear-head- 
ed, unsentimental and moderate. 
For example the late Lord Lothian’s 
private expressions of opinion about 
Hitler and his policy were as far re- 
moved from the insane bellowings 
of, say, Senator Pepper as Tacitus is 
from Mr. Westbrook Pegler. To 
prove my point I shall quote a few 
passages from an English aristocrat 
who helped to bring America into 
the last war and who had more in- 
fluence with King George than any 
other man in England. At the same 
time he was persona grata at the 
War Office, the Foreign Office, the 
Grand G. H. Q. as well as the head- 
quarters of Foch and Haig. I need 
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hardly say that he was Reginald 
Viscount Esher. In public he was 
optimistic and extremely pro- 
American. In private he writes thus 
in a secret memorandum which ap- 
pears in his Journals and Letters 
(pages 135, 136): “I told Mr. Mor- 
genthau that while full of sympathy 
with his ideals I had no great belief 
in their practical efficacy, and that, 
as he had been so frank with me, I 
wished him to understand that I 
was a shocking materialist; that I 
did not believe that this was a war 
likely to end all war. ... Mr. Mor- 
genthau replied that it would be im- 
possible for any American to give 
expression to such views, so far re- 
moved from the ideals of the Presi- 
dent, and that any suspicion that 
they were held by the allies of the 
United States would destroy enthu- 
siasm for the war in America and 
diminish her potential activities. 
. .. That there is another aspect of 
this question Mr. Morgenthau is 
aware, and he realises the import- 
ance upon the morale of the French 
army and the French people of 
cementing the alliance by shedding 
American blood at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. If many lives have 
to be sacrificed, the influence upon 
the American people can only be 
beneficial.” 

Next day Viscount Esher wrote 
the following private letter to Sir 
Douglas Haig: “It is curious to lis- 
ten to a man deep in Wilson’s coun- 
sels, reflecting all his ideals, his 
hopes for the future and his plans 
for their achievement, who lives 
when at home in the Mountains of 
the Moon. There is an element of 
pathos in the simple and serious 
faith of these people. They are like 
the early Christians in some well- 
known picture, standing white- 
robed in the arena, hemmed in by 


wild beasts and shouting crowds. 
The unpleasant reflection is that 
these same early Christians de- 
stroyed the Roman Empire... . I 
am not sure whether Wilson or 
Kerensky is the more dangerous.” 

This is the authentic voice of the 
English governing class. It repre- 
sents exactly the tone of the con- 
versation about these United States 
that goes on today among the re- 
markable men who guide the desti- 
nies of that very remarkable insti- 
tution, the British Empire, and if 
any of my readers cares to make 
money for himself or his children 
on a long distance bet, I would ad- 
vise him to bet as much as he can 
that observations of an exactly 
similar character on the subject of 
America are now being penned by 
Lord Halifax and will appear in his 
memoirs after his death. Perhaps 
they may appear before‘his death, 
for we live in times when anything 
may happen. A great deal of the 
private correspondence of the Rus- 
sian nobility, including most inti- 
mate letters of the Czar and 
Czarina, were published premature- 
ly as a result of the Bolshevist 
Revolution, and it is not impossible 
that as an outcome of this pro- 
tracted and disastrous war, a simi- 
lar upheaval may take place in 
Great Britain during the next few 
years. All the preliminary symp- 
toms are to be seen in that country 
today. Under the expert guidance 
of Sir Stafford Cripps, the realm of 
England is heading straight for 
Bolshevism. 

It will be remembered that after 
the last war the belligerent Govern- 
ments threw open their archives, 
with the result that many diplo- 
matic secrets were laid bare but, 
curiously enough, the most stagger- 
ing disclosures are to be found, not 
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in those ponderous dispatches of 
Ambassadors which are marked 
“strictly secret” and carried in 
sealed bags by “king’s messengers” 
over oceans and across continents, 
but in the sparkling persiflage of 
very eminent but slightly inebriated 
personages exchanged after supper 
over the walnuts and the wine and 
unsteadily recorded in hasty letters 
or diaries at unearthly hours of the 
morning. Hundreds of such secrets 
were put on paper by Field Marshal 
Sir Henry Wilson and scores of 
others and published after their 
deaths, but I do not believe that all 
of those illustrious ones would have 
approved of such publication, cer- 
tainly not Lord Esher who, in one 
of his letters, lays down the rule 
that confidential documents of this 
kind should be entrusted to the 
British Museum with instructions 
that they be kept unopened for one 
hundred years. The noble Lord 
felt that such information (almost 
the only true information we have 
about the war) should be kept as 
carefully out of the hands of the 
“sovereign people” as a razor blade 
is kept out of the hands of a baby. 
And, as a matter of fact, the “sov- 
ereign people” were treated like 
babies then and are treated like 
babies now. 

I once heard a story about a 
benevolent old Scot back on a visit 
to his native Glasgow after a long 
absence in Pittsburgh, and so af- 
fected by childhood memories (as 
well as by considerable libations of 
guid Scotch whisky) that, in a 
frenzy of alcoholic generosity, he 
started throwing his loose change 
about to the delight of the inevitable 
gang of bad, wee laddies who al- 


ways make their appearance on 
such festive occasions. When the 
philanthropist finally collapsed in a 
blind alley off Jamaica Street, the 
boys proceeded to relieve him of the 
little he had left in his pockets, but 
there was a touch of pathos in the 
voice of one lad as he said: “Puir, 
daft ould body! But if we donna 
tak’ his bawbees, sum. one else 
wull.” Hence my supposition that 
what Lord Esher said to Mr. Henry 
Morgenthau, Sr., is exactly what 
Lord Halifax would say to Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr.—if he were 
as frank as Lord Esher. I am con- 
vinced that it is a legitimate sup- 
position. 

All this may seem far removed 
from Captain Brinkley and Mr. 
Byas, but those gentlemen are also 
in the picture,—a rather chaotic 
picture, I admit: but life itself is 
somewhat chaotic these days. First 
you have a small group which de- 
termines policy. Then you have 
the Government, which is won over. 
Then you have the editors and their 
foreign correspondents who admin- 
ister to poor John Citizen the neces- 
sary dope, — soothing, stimulating 
or maddening as the case may be. 
A bad state of things, but it must be 
admitted that things are worse in 
totalitarian countries where a small, 
unscrupulous gang is in absolute 
control and where everything is 
frozen into immobility. In demo- 
cratic countries there is, after all, 
hope, fluidity, life, the prospect of a 
legitimate change which will put 
everything right. Even at the worst 
of times there is more freedom of 
opinion. I could never write such 
an article as this in Berlin or in 
Moscow. 
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O one with any knowledge and 
understanding of history would 
dare gainsay that peace and order 
is the underlying reason for the 
existence of organized society, i. e., 
town, city, state, nation, empire, 
commonwealth of nations. That be- 
ing so, why is it that the modern 
world, with its deified state-system 
so well intrenched in all the four 
corners of the earth, has had so 
little enjoyment of this “first bless- 
ing of mankind,” which Dante de- 
clared it to be? 

For centuries, and particularly 
during the past four, people every- 
where have cried “peace! peace”— 
and yet there has been no peace. 
Indeed, nearly every generation has 
been visited by the scourge of revo- 
lution, civil war and wars between 
nations. Instead of the tranquillity 
which suffering humanity has con- 
stantly sought and prayed for—and 
which cannot be had just for the 
asking—the world has known only 
the turmoil of noise and clamor 
about “old order,” “new order,” 
“new age,” “collective security,” 
“liberty,” “civilization” and, of 
course, the ever ominous word 
“war.” Small wonder then that the 
poet should moan “the world is too 
much with us.” 

The truth of the matter is that 
ever since the religious rebellion of 
the sixteenth century, the net result 
of which was the disruption of the 
thousand year old Christian unity 
of Europe, the world has managed 
time and again to betray the cause 
of peace. And when, a century 


later, the Peace of Westphalia, in- 
stead of revitalizing an already tot- 
tering empire, turned Europe up- 
side down and inside out by creat- 
ing a new state-system through a 
dubious geographical rearrange- 
ment known: in modern history as 
“the balance of power,” not only 
European unity but world unity 
was thereafter at the mercy of rival 
ententes and alliances seething with 
the bitterness and resentments con- 
stantly accumulating during the 
succeeding centuries. Europe thus 
lost the cohesiveness which had for 
more than a thousand years served 
to unify that continent and its vari- 
ous world possessions. 

During the Middle Ages—which 
some so-called scholars still persist 
in calling “the dark centuries”— 
inter - European relations had no 
need of “power-alliances” for the 
simple reason that good will and 
understanding were rooted in a 
common set of principles and cul- 
ture. “There was,” to quote from 
T. S. Eliot, “continuity and coher- 
ence in the political and economic 
life of the community because fixed 
principles somehow persisted 
through changed situations. That 
is to say, there was an underlying 
political philosophy.” Before the 
discovery of the New World, Europe 
had long been a loosely knit politi- 
cal unit, oblivious of the fact that 
it had within its bosom the intense, 
passionate nationalism that would 
one day burst forth as the political 
organism which is today known as 
the State. European society in that 
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day and time consisted of large and 
small communes, fiefs and sub-fiefs, 
and the political unit in the last 
analysis was an agglomeration of 
even smaller associations known as, 
or related to, the guild system. And 
embracing this large scale although 
disordered political potpourri and, 
above it, were the Papacy and the 
Empire. These powerful agencies 
of government, although from time 
to time at war against one another, 
served to give tone to the pace and 
variety of the every day life of the 
people and a definite order and 
unity. Indeed, it is not generally 
known that the dissensions of the 
sixteenth century, which so violent- 
ly fractured European unity and 
culture, also interrupted the normal 
development of democracy. 

That the concept of democracy as 
a basis of government depending 
upon “the consent of the multitude 
in constituting over itself a king, 
consul or other magistrate .. . by 
the council and election of men” 
had long been an essential part of 
the theory and practice of medi- 
eval times is, however, evident from 
the writings of Thomas Aquinas, 
John of Salisbury, Bellarmine and 
Suarez. Even Sir Robert Filmer, pri- 
vate theologian to King James I., 
admits as much in his Patriarcha. 
There he states that this doctrine, 
so pernicious to his sovereign, “. . . 
was first hatched in the schools and 
hath been fostered by all succeed- 
ing Papists.” 

Europe’s cultural and _ political 
integrity during the Middle Ages 
loosely organized though it was, was 
none the less a definite reality. In 
fact, during all that time it was, to- 
gether with the ancient faith, Eu- 
rope’s chief spiritual possession. 
Rich and poor, the great and the 
humble, instinctively realized and 


did not doubt, as large segments of 
mankind now do, that “Man does 
not live by bread alone.” True, in 
the early Middle Ages what is now 
England, Northern France and Bel- 
gium were plagued by Nordic in- 
vaders, Eastern Europe by Slavic 
invaders, and the Hispanic Penin- 
sula and South Eastern Europe 
were called upon to repel Jslam. 
These trials and tribulations, how- 
ever, really served to spread the 
Faith among the conquerors as well 
as the conquered, and their after- 
math was the strengthening of 
Christian solidarity and unity 
throughout the continent. In the 
later Middle Ages, too, there were 
differences, controversies and even 
strife, but in the main only such as 
is the normal experience of many 
a family. But, as in the case of the 
average family such squabbles 
never threatened the destruction of 
continental unity. 

Thus, when a common enterprise 
was proposed, as, for instance, the 
Crusades, or when a common dan- 
ger presented itself, as in the case 
of the Ottoman threat, Europe re- 
acted as a unit. The civilization 
which Europe so long enjoyed was 
regarded as the common possession 
and trust of Englishmen, Italians, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Frenchmen, 
Germans, Poles, Czechs, etc., who 
were all as eager to see this conti- 
nental solidarity preserved as were 
the Popes. And this substantial 
unity of Europe from the fifth cen- 
tury until well into the fifteenth 
century was not conditioned by re- 
finements of external political or- 
ganization but by a tradition, a mode 
of thought, and, as we would now 
say, a way of life, that had become 
imbedded in the hearts and minds 
of all classes of men and formed 
a psychological environment from 
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which the average cultured person 
viewed the problems confronting 
him, not as a Burgundian, Rhine- 
lander, Piedmontese, Alsatian, etc. 
but as a European in the same sense 
that, ever since the war between the 
States, a citizen of the United States 
is first an American, and then a 
Virginian, Utahan or Californian. 


It is difficult in this day and age 
to understand precisely why and 
how this cultural and spiritual 
unity of the Western World was al- 
lowed to succumb as it did in the 
sixteenth century. That there were 
evils calling for corrective measures 
was made clear even before the con- 
vening of the Council of Trent in 
1545 which successfully ironed out 
all valid difficulties, but it was then 
too late to stop the avalanche. The 
essential unity of Europe, predi- 
cated as it was upon the sacramen- 
tal representation of Christ’s aton- 
ing sacrifice, the principal act of 
worship of a far flung continental 
population, had already burst 
asunder. It is now readily appar- 
ent that in sowing the seeds of dis- 
union, Luther, Calvin, Zwingli and 
Knox reaped far more than any one 
of them at first sought, or hoped, 
to accomplish and that the forces 
they unloosed reached such a point 
beyond their control and original 
aims and purposes, that the tempo 
of the swiftly moving events soon 
ran away with them. Perhaps, if a 
Council such as the Council of Trent 
had been summoned twenty years 
earlier the unity of Christendom 
might have been saved. Be that as 
it may, history records that the 
work of the leaders of dissension 
and their satellites was so success- 
ful at various strategic points 
throughout Europe that within a 
generation the map of Europe 


looked like a crazy quilt and in less 
than fifty years the firm foundation 
upon which western civilization and 
unity had so long rested was vir- 
tually swept away. 

Curiously enough, this catastro- 
phe, at whose portals we may 
properly lay most of the world’s 
subsequent woes, need not have 
happened. It is true that the rum- 
blings and tremors of the coming 
upheaval had already been felt in 
widely separated centers of Europe 
as early*as the fourteenth century. 
Even so, however, the Continent, 
which had reached the zenith of its 
universal culture in the thirteenth 
century, was still, at the turn of the 
sixteenth century, in sufficient pos- 
session of her unity and culture 
to make possible a comparatively 
smooth transition into the Modern 
Era. Leaving out of the question 
the increasingly controversial su- 
pernatural character of Europe’s 
one time universal religious faith, 
is it unfair to ask oneself, especial- 
ly in view of what has since hap- 
pened, how much happier the world 
would be if, instead of transform- 
ing the face of civilization, six- 
teenth century Europe had allowed 
the Medieval Era, with its “positive 
set of values” and culture to pour 
its mellow, rich old wine into new 
bottles? Suffice it to say, this cru- 
cial disruptive historical epoch still 
remains an inexplicable mystery. 
This much only appears quite cer- 
tain—that the Renaissance, the cul- 
tural revival which kept pace with 
the religious revolt, was of great 
material assistance in forming the 
historical temper of the age and, 
perhaps unwittingly, aided and 
abetted the many subtle and hostile 
forces which had been for some 
time surreptitiously at work under- 
mining the old European order. 








The real ewil inherent in the 
European “balance of power” ar- 
rangement as documented in the 
Westphalian peace by way of the 
treaties of Osnabriick and Miinster, 
in 1648, was in its stamp of ap- 
proval on the ruthless uprooting of 
the traditional way of life for count- 
less people, and the doom it spelled 
to their common heritage of Conti- 
nental unity, culture and basic un- 
derstandings. As a long overdue 
expedient in putting an end to the 
devastations of the Thirty Years’ 
War it may, of course, be justified. 
In the course of the war the Ger- 
man states were literally laid waste. 
According to the eminent historian, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, about “two- 
thirds of the total population had 
disappeared; the misery of those 
that survived was piteous in the ex- 
treme. Five-sixths of the villages in 
the empire had been destroyed. We 
read of one in the Palatinate that 
in two years had been plundered 
eight times. In Saxony packs of 
wolves roamed about, far in the 
north quite one-third of the land 
had gone out of cultivation, and 
trade had drifted into the hands of 
the French or Dutch. Education 
had almost disappeared; and the 
moral decline of the people was 
seen in the coarsening of manners 
and the growth of superstition.” 
Needless to say, something had to 
be done to stop this carnage. 

It would, indeed, have been re- 
markable if all this religious tur- 
moil and cultural upheaval had not 
also resulted in substantial changes 
in political ideology. Perhaps, the 
inexorable march of historical 
events, including the discovery of 
America, made inevitable the birth 
of the new political organism, the 
National State. However, looking 
backward across the span of the 
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past four centuries one is aston- 
ished by the sharp contrast between 
the old order and the new. Al- 
though the Christian tradition sur- 
vived and has, indeed, persisted to 
the present moment, it was appar- 
ent as early as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century that entire na- 
tional populations had ceased think- 
ing in the fundamental terms of 
their forebears. New philosophies, 
constantly feeding individual and 
national pride and playing upon the 
whims and caprices of the masses, 
had already supplanted the ancient 
norms. Small communities, or 
groups of them, always agitating 
“national aspirations,” soon consid- 
ered themselves greater than the 
whole. Culture, which had former- 
hy been the common possession of 
Europe, went through a decentraliz- 
ing process and in due time ap- _ 
peared that cultural regionalism re- 
ferred to throughout modern times 
as French culture, German culture, 
etc. Geographically, too, national 
lines were more and more indelibly 
drawn over the entire continental 
community. In a relatively short 
time the schism of the universal 
faith which had for centuries ger- 
minated in all classes of society a 
cultural unity of mind and purpose 
about the questions of the day, suc- 
ceeded in dividing Europe into the 
States which have, ever since the 
sixteenth century, desecrated as 
well as decorated the map of Eu- 
rope with their interminable wars. 

Needless to say, this new type of 
political organization was but a nat- 
ural corollary of the ideological 
conflict of the religious upheaval. 
It not only replaced the old empire 
to which it bore no resemblance, 
but was different also from the 
“city states” of the Italian penin- 
sula and the “commercial common- 
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wealth” of the Hanseatic League. 
Nor did the history of antiquity 
furnish any hints from which this 
could have been derived. In one of 
his rare public utterances, the late 
Reverend Peter V. Masterson, S.J., 
an outstanding authority in this 
particular field of historical re- 
search, characterized the new na- 
tional state which thus emerged in- 
to the state-system typical of mod- 
ern Europe as “. . . the concrete ex- 
pression of the political theory un- 
derlying the politico-religious revolt 
in England, as effected by Thomas 
Cromwell under Henry VIII. and 
developed by Burleigh under Eliza- 
beth; it was the state-utilitarian- 
ism of Machiavelli finding expres- 
sion in enlightened self-interest and 
glorified deceit, . . . supplanting the 
conception set forth in Dante’s De 
Monarchia, with the political cyni- 
cism of Machiavelli’s own volume, 
Il Principe.” 

In adapting their new theories 
and practices it was inevitable that 
the creators of the new order or so- 
called “modern era” would seek 
also to deal a death blow to the 
ethical basis of all private law, the 
natural law,—that integral part of 
the Christian tradition which 
America’s founding fathers subse- 
quently were not ashamed to refer 
to as “the fundamental law” and 
“the higher law.” This natural law, 
which, according to Cicero, “. . . is 
not written, but born with us; 
which we have not learned, have 
not read, but which we have caught 
up, have sucked in, yes have wrung 
from nature “itself,” is now so dim- 
ly recognized that the present gen- 
eration of lawyers, law makers and 
law schools, constantly preoccu- 
pied as it is with agreements be- 
tween natural persons and tomes of 
man-made legislative enactments, 


actually experiences difficulty in 
understanding what it means. 

It is, however, only fair to the 
sixteenth century to state that the 
disintegration of traditional Chris- 
tianity did not terminate with that 
century. Even the dynamism of 
that historical epoch, with all its 
perverse willfulness, could not de- 
stroy the whole of the universal cul- 
ture. As Father Masterson points 
out, “If the faith was badly shat- 
tered, tradition, one of those modal 
entities, Which, while serving as a 
retaining wall to human passions, 
is also a directing impulse for the 
thought and action of men, was still 
vital.” True, the ancient Christian 
tradition was broken, but it did sur- 
vive, and in the very lands where 
geographical expansion had its in- 
ception and which, in the fifteenth 
century, had initiated movements 
for cultural enlightenment — in 


Spain, which, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, according to James Brown 
Scott, was “the intellectual center 
of Europe”; in Italy, without whose 
scholars there would have been no 


Renaissance, and in Portugal. 
France, too, as well as Southern 
and Western Germany, Poland and 
Ireland, all of which localities had 
also felt the impact of the ecclesias- 
tical revolt, some to a greater extent 
than others, were able at the cost 
of great pain and sorrow to pre- 
serve the traditional religious faith 
of their fathers for the majority of 
their peoples. 

It was inevitable that Luther’s in- 
sistence upon the right of “private 
interpretation of the Bible” should 
result not only in the split-up of 
Christendom through the growth of 
countless new and irreconcilable 
man-made religious sects and de- 
nominations, but also in the ever 
increasing “mass production” of 
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private opinion in all fields of hu- 
man intelligence. Disrespect for 
civil authority was but a logical 
sequence of disrespect for eccle- 
siastical authority. It was only 
natural that the sovereign people, 
thus “liberated” from a hierarchic 
tradition of leadership and author- 
ity, would in time seek to exercise 
their rights in a spirit of utter irre- 
sponsibility, more and more forget- 
ful of the time honored truth that 
privileges go hand in hand with 
duties, services and obligations. 

Ever since the fateful sixteenth 
century the great majority of the 
people of the Western World have 
been neither one thing nor the 
other religiously, politically, eco- 
nomically. Constantly changing 
forms of government and social or- 
ganizations are to be expected in a 
rudderless world which has re- 
nounced the eternal verities. As 
a distinguished scholar-statesman 
Senator Josiah W. Bailey of North 
Carolina, recently pointed out, the 
confusion of tongues at Babel is 
not to be compared with the con- 
fusion of loud and diverse voices 
which have constantly dinned into 
the ears of people throughout the 
modern era—‘a confusion of coun- 
sel, of ideologies, of points of view, 
of rival interests, of power politics 
and at bottom the confusion of a 
generation that has rejected the 
beacons and authorities of the past 
without having new ones to guide 
2” 

Many thoughtful men, including 
several of the world’s leading 
statesmen, have sought to make it 
clear that lasting peace in Europe is 
out of the question unless that sick, 
tottering continent can somehow be 
reconstructed on the basis of a solid 
federal union of confederated states 
—a United States of Europe. It 


may be that Napoleon’s “Conti- 
nental System” provides the basic 
formula for such a reconstruction. 
This much is fairly certain, an en- 
during consolidation of the Euro- 
pean continent will entail a pooling, 
even at the expense of national as- 
pirations, of some of the sover- 
eignty of otherwise independent 
states. With his acute sense of his- 
tory, sadly lacking in most con- 
temporary statesmen, Churchill, in 
1930, outlined the general features 
of European reconstruction, as fol- 
lows: 


“European solidarity . . . will not 
stop until it has effecuated tremen- 
dous and possibly decisive changes 
in the whole life, thought and struc- 
ture of Europe. ... It may even 
prove to be the surest means of lift- 
ing the mind of European nations 
out of the ruck of old feuds and 
ghastly revenges. It may afford a 
rallying ground where Socialists 
and capitalists, where nationalists 
and pacifists, where idealists and 
business men may stand together. 
It may be the surest of all the guar- 
antees against the renewal of great 
wars. . . . The conception of a 
United States of Europe is right. 
Every step taken to that end which 
appeases the obsolete hatred and 
vanished oppressions, which makes 
easier the traffic and reciprocal 
services of Europe, which encour- 
ages its nations to lay aside their 
precautionary panoply, is good in 
itself—is good for them and good 
for all.” 


These sentiments have been 
shared by many of Europe’s lead- 
ing continental statesmen during 
the decade following World War I., 
including the late Aristide Briand 
of France, the late Gustav Strese- 
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mann of Germany, the late Eleu- 
therios Venizelos of Greece, the 
late Engelbert Dollfuss of Austria, 
and Eduard Benes of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. Obviously, as all these cham- 
pions of a Pan-Europa have been 
able to see and understand, it will 
be worse than useless, after the 
present world war, to establish 
peace on any such formula as un- 
derlies the mechanics of the Peace 
of Westphalia, Congress of Vienna, 
or Treaty of Versailles. The West- 
phalian “balance of power” and the 
“concert of Europe” which grew out 
of the Four Power Pact of the Con- 
gress of Vienna of 1815 were, of 
course, comprehensive treaty settle- 
ments in the sense of being truces 
that put an end to wars for inde- 
terminate periods of time. But as 
bases establishing lasting peace, 
they were doomed to failure. Al- 
though well intentioned, both had 
their inception in power politics, as 
did also the Treaty of Versailles of 
1919. 

Indeed, except for Woodrow Wil- 
son’s ill-fated League of Nations, no 
serious effort has ever been made 
to solve the European problem as a 
whole. Peace upon a permanent 
basis has been out of the question 
because so-called peace makers have 
always overlooked the fact, now so 
crystal clear, that Europe’s disunit- 
ed, confused political consciousness 
has been and is still due primarily 
to the break-up of what our ances- 
tors called Christendom. Hence, be- 
cause of this fundamental lack of 
understanding, all these piecemeal 
settlements, invariably punitive and 
vindictive in their inception, in- 
stead of promoting better interna- 
tional order and understanding, 
served only to fan the antipathies 
of the countless heterogeneous peo- 
ple directly involved. Throughout 


the modern era statesmen have been 
sO preoccupied in promoting na- 
tional and regional interests that 
they could never see the forest for 
the trees. Centuries-old hatreds 
blinded them so they could not 
muster the perspective necessary to 
see that questions of religion, lan- 
guage, race and identity of regional 
populations, are the ingredients es- 
sential to a united Europe. 

It is now generally conceded that 
although Wilson was undoubtedly 
on the sight track, his ideas of a 
league of great and small independ- 
ent nations, all striving for peace co- 
operatively instead of on the prin- 
ciple of the old Pax Romana, repre- 
sented a beautiful and deeply spir- 
itual but impracticable and unat- 
tainable ideal. The creation of such 
a new world will probably have to 
be built among politically and eco- 
nomically greater and more power- 
ful units. That is to say, there 
must be a united Europe before 
Wilson’s dream of a League of Na- 
tions can be realized. It may very 
well be, too, as Felix Morley, Presi- 
dent of Haverford College and for 
many years affiliated with the Sec- 
retariat of the League of Nations, 
recently hinted, that the unification 
of Europe calls for the creation of 
“self-governing regions” which, 
through some method of effective 
co-operation, can be made to work, 
even though in such a sphere or re- 
gion “the most powerful nation is 
likely to dominate.” 

For instance, the history of the 
Balkans should make it plain that, 
cultural nationalism being what it 
is, peace will never come to Europe 
as long as Hungary and Turkey are 
allowed to Magyarize or Turkify 
parts of central and Balkan Europe 
where Magyars and Turks have al- 
ways been the minority groups. 
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Nor can it be expected that the 
peculiar population of Transyl- 
vania will ever freely submit to in- 
corporation, in whole or in part, 
within either Hungary or Rumania. 
However, there is no sound reason 
why Transylvania and the other 
Danubian principalities, each an in- 
dependent nation, cannot pool a 
considerable portion of their respec- 
tive sovereignties in a Danubian 
confederation and make such larger 
entity a constituent unit in the new 
Europe that is to be. Another such 
natural unit, it would seem, might 
be Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Finland, each .a separate nation, 
but by reason of all the basic ingre- 
dients already mentioned, histori- 
cally capable of such co-operation. 


They err, however, who think of 
the blessings of peace only in terms 
of politics and its domination by 


and subservience to economics and 
finance. In commenting recently 
upon the solidarity which the coun- 
tries of North and South America 
are at long last achieving, the schol- 
arly Senator Elbert D. Thomas of 
Utah had the discernment to see 
clearly that such co-operation is 
never “a union of steel” or “union 
of offensive and defensive alli- 
ances” but rather “a union of pur- 
pose, a unity of sentiment” — in 
short the “desire of many nations” 
to achieve what Woodrow Wilson 
characterized as a “spiritual union.” 
Indeed, the underlying causes of 
the world’s unrest are buried deep 
underneath the surface of the pure- 
ly mundane considerations usually 
posited. The stark fact is that not 
only the society of Europe but the 
society of the entire Western World, 
is sick. And once this basic fact is 
understood by statesmen as well as 
theologians, and only then, will 


they have the perspective to see that 
only by revitalizing the latent spir- 
itual energies of both the individual 
and the community can the Western 
World ever regain her former unity. 

There is no longer any doubt that 
Europe’s spiritual foundations have 
been undermined. Western cul- 
ture, once positive and virile, is now 
almost spineless and, at best, only 
negative. During the past four cen- 
turies innumerable efforts have 
been expended to adapt Christian- 
ity to various and sundry secular 
aims and purposes instead of vice 
versa. It has been repeatedly sug- 
gested that the archaic rules and 
doctrines of Christianity be over- 
hauled and “then remolded nearer 
to the heart’s desire”—that is, to 
accommodate them to the problems 
of modern society. Obviously, how- 
ever, our Christian heritage cannot 
be recovered by repeatedly alienat- 
ing ourselves from it but only by 
rediscovering once more its basic, 
eternal truths. Just how Catholics 
and Protestants will ever be able to 
unite their endeavors in such a way 
that people who have repudiated 
the Christian imperative will again 
allow it to direct their every day 
thoughts and feelings is now as 
much a problem of statesmanship 
as of theology. And the first step 
in this great task of regeneration 
must be the uprooting of the many 
cancerous growths which have 
been responsible for bringing West- 
ern civilization to the brink of dis- 
aster. 

There is no longer any escaping 
the fact that the present generation, 
so similar to the tumultuous period 
before and during the so-called 
Thirty Years’ War, must choose 
either the traditional culture of 
Christianity or accept the neo- 
paganism long rampant throughout 
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the world. If ever there was a need 
for the emergence of Vergil’s feliz 
qui potuit rerum congnoscere 
causas—the man capable of under- 
standing the causes of human 
events—now is the time. We in 
America refuse to believe that Hit- 
ler is “the man.” And it remains to 
be seen whether President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill, 
or their successors, will prove to 
be such men. But this much is 
certain, whoever he or they may be, 
Christian civilization can never be 
recovered except through the work 
of statesmen having such an exalt- 
ed sense of mission that they will 
be satisfied with nothing short of 
the reorganization of society in such 
a way that the rank and file of peo- 
ple will be trained to think in terms 
of Christian categories so that be- 
havior will once more be regulated 
in accordance with Christian prin- 
ciple. Only if mankind is ready 
and willing to make such a pro- 
gram (not of a party but of a whole 


people) its chief aim and purpose, 
will the world regain that spirit of 
unity and brotherhood which is 
rooted in a Christian philosophy of 
life and reflected in the exercise of 
definite and fixed principles of 
every day life and conduct. 

Needless to say, this is a large or- 
der—especially in a world that has 
been witnessing the increasing 
alienation of large masses of people 
from the basic concepts of Chris- 
tianity. However, the history of 
the past two thousand years amply 
demonstrates that Christianity has 
always had the vitality at every 
crisis to determine the ultimate des- 
tiny of mankind. In the past the 
Christian ethos successfully inter- 
rupted and eventually overcame the 
forces of destruction and decay. 
The task is greater now. Christian- 
ity is being called upon to “renew 
the face of the earth.” And as 
Maritain has said, “Woe to the 
world should the Christians turn 
their back on it... .” 
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TON OF BRICK 


By Tuomas H. REGAN 


RICKLAYING is not a trade with 

much use for boomers, so when 
I had the split-up with Dora and 
hit the road it would have been 
hard pickings if I'd been looking 
for a job. I had a wad of money 
when I started out—all the money 
from the sale of the house I had 
built for Dora. 

One night I caught a side-door 
Pullman out of Butte, headed west, 
and was just pulling myself up over 
the sill when somebody conked me 
hard behind the ear. When I woke 
up it was morning, the train was 
rattling along at a good clip, and 
I was alone in the boxcar. Outside 
of a buzzing headache and a big 
lump on the head I was all right, 
but I knew, even before I felt 
around in the coat, that the two 
thousand would be gone. It was. I 
thought I was smart when I sewed 
the money into the lining. I reached 
into my pants pocket and took out 
a two-bit piece. 

I got up and went over to the 
open door and looked out at the 
scenery. Outside of sagebrush there 
wasn’t a thing to see. I was a little 
woozy, so I sat down and let my 
legs dangle over the graveled right- 
of-way that was flashing past four 
or five feet below. I flipped my two- 
bit piece up with my thumb, and 
leaned out and caught it deftly. 

Then I realized that if I hadn’t 
caught it I would have been dead 
broke, and I nearly had heart fail- 
ure. I stuck that quarter back into 
my pants pocket, quick. 

“This is no time to be playing 
games,” I told myself, and went 


back to my corner and flopped on 
some straw. I stayed there the rest 
of the day, and ‘the next morning 
we pulled into Spokane. I had 
done a lot of sleeping and felt fine, 
except I was about as hungry as a 
man ever gets. I made up my mind 
to go looking for an eating joint. 
Just then a tough-looking party 
stuck his head in the door. 

In the six months since Id left 
Minneapolis I’d run into enough 
yard bulls to recognize one when I 
saw him. 

“Come outa there,” said the bull, 
“and give me a look at you.” 

I dropped down out of the car 
and the bull looked me over, pat- 
ting my hips for a gun. They al- 
ways do that. 

“You won’t find a rod on me,” I 
said. 

“No, I didn’t expect to, Bud. You 
ain’t got the earmarks. What’s 
your racket?” 

“I'm a bricklayer,” I said, “a 
hungry bricklayer at that.” 

An alert look came over the bull’s 
face, as if he’d just thought of 
something. “Say, why don’t you go 
on west to Grandon? They’re put- 
tin’ up a sugar plant there. You 
say you’re a bricklayer?” 

“T’m a bricklayer, all right.” 

“Then you take my advice and 
get to Grandon. The hot-shot—the 
time freight—is about ready to roll. 
Why don’t you grab it?” 

I forgot about being hungry. I 
didn’t really forget about it, be- 
cause that’s easier said than done, 
but the chance of a job sounded 
pretty good. 
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“How far to Grandon?” I asked. 

“Two hundred miles.” He 
watched me climb up between two 
cars, over the couplings. 

“Thanks, pal,” I called. “So long.” 

“So long,” he said. “Don’t try 
busting any seals on that hot-shot, 
or you'll get into trouble.” 

I had enough sense not to pry 
open any doors on that merchan- 
dise train. I climbed up on top and 
stretched out face down, and hooked 
my fingers under the catwalk so I 
wouldn’t roll off, and tried to go to 
sleep. Instead, I got to thinking 
about Dora, and the way she had 
treated me. Six months were not 
enough to keep me from getting 
mad. I didn’t want to reach the 
point where I wouldn’t be mad at 
Dora. Her and her religion. 


The hot-shot clipped right along, 
and early the next morning I hit the 
cinders in the Grandon yards. It 


had been too dark, coming in, to get 
a look at the town, but now it was 
full daylight. Grandon wasn’t 
much, but the streets were paved 
and lined with neat rows of catal- 
pas and maples, and the lawns had 
a fresh, well-kept look. 

I found a beanery uptown, along 
the skid row, and went in. By this 
time I was so hungry I felt a little 
giddy. 

“You’re looking at a starving 
man,” I told the hasher. “Bring me 
grub and don’t spare the expense— 
up to a quarter of a dollar.” 

After I had eaten I walked out to 
the edge of town for a look at the 
sugar plant. Hardly more than a 
beginning had been made; there 
was steady work for a fair-sized 
gang the rest of the summer. 
Pretty soon the guys began to show 
up in their cars; they were all home 
talent. 

I waited until the brick gang had 


started, and then went over to 
where the contractor was sitting 
behind the wheel of a light pick- 
up truck. I hit him up. 

He shook his head. “I don’t hire 
boomers.” 

“I-can lay up the brick,” I said. 

One of the brick gang stopped 
work and said, “If that’s a brick- 
layer, Pete, send him over here.” 

The contractor didn’t even look 
up. He just said, “There’s a couple 
of trowels in the back of the truck. 
Get up there on the line and we'll 
see how quick you last, boomer.” 

When you are laying up brick 
with a gang, you have to work as 
fast as the next man, or you’ll hold 
up the parade. It was six months 
since I'd had a trowel in my fist, 
and if these home guards wanted to 
put the pressure on, they could 
make me look bad. 

I edged in alongside the guy who 
had spoken to Pete, the boss. 

“Thanks,” I said, “for the good 
word. I’m Jimmy Boyne.” 

“Oscar Larson,” he said. “You 
work along with me, my friend, 
and don’t say anything.” 

That’s the way I got to know 
Oscar Larson. He was a solid guy, 
not young, maybe fifty, with white 
eyebrows and a little black pipe al- 
ways stuck in one corner of his 
face. 

Everything went fine. Larson 
was the best bricklayer in the gang, 
and the other guys set their speed 
to his. He babied me along until I 
began to get the feel of a trowel 
again. By noon I was holding up 
my end and feeling pretty good 
about it. It was a fast gang. 

Larson was quiet most of the aft- 
ernoon, but along toward quitting 
time he turned to me. 

“You’re a bricklayer, Jimmy. 
You got a job as long as you want 
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it. Now look, have you thought 
about where you’re going to live?” 

I said no, I hadn’t had time to 
think about that. 

“Fine! You come along home 
with me. We've got a spare room, 
and the wife will be tickled to have 
somebody beside me around the 
house.” 

“Larson,” I said, “I think you’ve 
done enough for me. You got me 
the job, gave me a chance to work 
into it, even made me eat half your 
lunch when you saw I hadn’t 
brought any. You’ve done enough. 
I’m a boomer, Larson. Here today, 
gone tomorrow.” 


“You’re no boomer,” he said. 


“You come along home with me.” 
When you run into a guy like 
that what can you do? 
know what to say. 
“For a squarehead,” 
“you’re all right.” 


I didn’t 
I said, 


He grinned. “I’m no square- 
head. I’m as Irish as Paddy’s pig 
—by marriage.” 

If I had thought about that I 
might have been less surprised at 
what happened that night. 

I went home with Larson. His 
place was like all the other houses 
in the block, with a clipped lawn, 
flowers and a hedge. His house was 
of brick, with panels of this new 
translucent glass brick set around 
the front door and around the big 
living-room window. A nice job. 

He was very proud of it. “I laid 
up that brick myself,” he said as 
we headed into the driveway. 

“This is a pretty swell joint to 
bring a bum into,” I said. 

“I don’t bring bums here,” he 
said. “This is my home.” 

He ran the car into the garage 
and we went in by the back door. 
The kitchen was clean, though it 
didn’t shine and glitter. Its clean- 


ness was comfortable, if you know 
what I mean. The woman who was 
rolling out pie dough at the table 
was like that too. 

“Lena,” Larson said, “this is 
Jimmy Boyne. He’s going to stay 
with us a while and see how he 
likes your cooking.” 

For just an instant the welcome 
in her face was held back, while 
she sized me up. Then she smiled. 
“Shure, Jimmy, we’re glad to have 
ye, and it’s a good cook I am, too. 
Oscar, show the b’y where to wash 
up, while I put this pie in the oven. 
He has a hungry look.” 

By rights I should have been ner- 
vous and embarrassed, but I felt as 
much at home as if I were in my 
own mother’s kitchen. 

“Mrs. Larson, there’s no way to 
thank you,” I said, “and I won’t 
try. There’s just one thing I’m dy- 
ing to know, and you'll have to hu- 
mor me. Where did you get that 
name?” 

She laughed and shook her finger 
at Larson, who was grinning like 
an ape. “Lena? I don’t wonder 
ye’re shocked. I’m shocked me- 
self, after thirty years of it. Me, 
that was born Bridget Carney!” 

Larson was still grinning. “How 
could a man named Oscar have a 
wife named Bridget?” he asked. “I 
have to call her Lena to keep my 
self-respect.” 

“Well, I see what you mean,” I 
said, and we all laughed together. 

Oscar said a grace at supper. I 
saw them cross themsélves, but 
didn’t think about it one way or the 
other. I guess I was too hungry to 
think. 

After the meal we went into the 
living room and listened to the 
radio for an hour. Then Oscar 
looked at Lena inquiringly, and she 
nodded. He turned the radio down 
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and knocked out his pipe in the 
fireplace. 

“Jimmy,” he said, “it’s time for 
Lena and me to say the Rosary. 
We'll go in the kitchen, and you 
can listen to the radio or go to bed, 
or whatever you like.” 

That was the first knowledge I 
had that they were Catholics. I 
should have caught on quicker, but 
I hadn’t. 

Instead of clearing out and letting 
them say their prayers in their own 
parlor, I sat there trying to figure 
out how I felt, and I couldn’t figure 
it. It seemed like a dirty trick on the 
Larsons, the way I felt about Cath- 
olics, but at the same time it was a 
dirty trick on me, because I hadn’t 
known what I was getting into. It 
was all mixed up, but it boiled 
down to what Dora had done to me. 
She was at the bottom of it, and as 
soon as I thought of her I got mad 
again. 

I could hear the murmur of the 
Larson’s voices, and I thought the 
best thing I could do would be to 
sneak off to bed. I snapped the 
radio off and started for my room, 
got halfway there and stopped, 
rocking on my heels. I turned and 
went to the kitchen. 

When Lena saw me in the door- 
way her face lighted up, and I 
thought: You think I’m a good 
Catholic boy because I’ve got an 
Irish name. 

I couldn’t just stand there, so I 
got down on my knees. When it 
came my turn I led a decade, all 
the time thinking about Dora and 
feeling sore and wondering what I 
was going to say to the Larsons. 

It was over and I saw that Lena 
Larson was all set to smother me 
with cordiality and kindness, and I 
had to stop her. 


“Wait,” I said. “I’m afraid you 


two have got the wrong slant on 
me. You see I’m not a Catholic.” 

Oscar was unperturbed, but Lena 
recoiled as if I had struck her. 

“But—I don’t understand—” 

“Oh, I know all the. answers,” I 
said. “I know more about Catholic 
doctrine and dogma and ritual than 
a good many Catholics ever learn. 
I had the full course of instruction, 
from a thorough teacher.” 

Oscar said quietly, “I don’t see 
what difference it makes whether 
you’re a ‘Catholic or not.” 

Mrs. Larson nodded, but her eyes 
were sad. 

“I want your friendship,” I said. 
“You’re the only friends I have in 
the world — you, Oscar, and you, 
Lena—Bridget Carney that was.” I 
had to grin a little at that, and so 
did she. “But there’s an uneasy 
feeling in the back of my head that 
I’m intruding myself ‘under false 
pretenses. I'd better tell you about 
it, if you’ll listen. It’s something I 
want to get off my chest.” 

“Let’s go back to the living 
room,” Oscar said. 

It was hard to make a beginning. 
I felt that I had to lay some foun- 
dation to build on. Bricklayer’s 
logic, would that be? 

“In the first place,” I said, “I 
don’t want you to think that I’m 
merely a wayward boy who needs 
to be set right. I’m thirty years 
old, and if I don’t know my way 
around by now, I guess I never 
will.” 

“Ye’re naught but a b’y,” Lena 
said tartly. “All men are naught 
but b’ys.” 

“Maybe that’s so,” I said, grateful 
to her for easing the tension. I be- 
gan to tell them about Dora. 

I was doing all right in Minneap- 
olis (I told them) making good 
money at my trade, as steady and 
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reliable as the average young fellow 
you see today. Then I met Dora, 
and she was a Catholic. We went 
around together, and one night I 
asked her to marry me. She said 
it was impossible. 

I said I loved her and she loved 
me, and what was so impossible 
about it? She said I’d no right to 
assume she loved me, because she 
had never indicated it in any way. 
Well, that was true, and it was one 
of the reasons why I loved her. 

Just the same, I knew she loved 
me, and she didn’t deny it. 

“What’s the matter with me?” I 
asked. 

She said she was a Catholic and 
I wasn’t. She had me there. I cer- 
tainly wasn’t a Catholic. I wasn’t 
anything. I never thought about 
religion from one year to the next, 
and why should I? My family, as 
far back as I knew anything about 
it, had been totally devoid of reli- 
gious feeling. 

With that background, or lack of 
it, I couldn’t understand Dora’s po- 
sition. At first I didn’t believe she 
was serious about it, but she stuck 
to her guns, and even said she 
couldn’t have any more dates with 
me. 

It didn’t take me long to figure 
out my next move. About three 
nights later I called her on the 
phone. 

“What’s the matter with me be- 
ing a Catholic?” I asked. 

“Oh, Jimmy!” she said. 

So I began taking instructions 
from Father Marsh, who was pas- 
tor of Dora’s parish. 

“Jimmy Boyne, eh? Hmmm,” he 
said, when Dora took me to the rec- 
tory for the first time. “There 
must be a few knee-benders some- 
where in your ancestry. Why do 
you want to be a Catholic, Jimmy?” 


“No reason at all,” I said prompt- 
ly, “except that I want to marry 
Dora, and she won’t have me un- 
less I’m a Catholic.” 

He winked at her. “That’s a 
good reason—for a starter.” 

I began to think that this busi- 
ness was pretty easy, like joining 
the Elks or something. Father 
Marsh knocked that idea out of me 
in short order. 

It wasn’t easy, and it wasn’t fun. 
That priest had a sense of humor, 
but not when it came to hammering 
dogma into me. One night we were 
talking about the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and he told me I was the 
biggest simpleton he had ever 
known. 

“I guess I’m not bright enough 
to be a Catholic,” I said, and 
reached for my hat. 

“Yes, get out of here before I lose 
my temper,” he roared. “But mind 
you’re here on time tomorrow 
night.” 

I was so mad that I went back 
the next night. I kept going back. 

Dora was always asking about 
my progress. 

“It’s tough,” I would tell her, 
“but I can take it.” 

It was a sin and a shame the way 
that priest put me over the jumps, 
but I guess he knew what he was 
doing. By the end of the first 
month I was interested in learning 
what he had to teach. And he was 
not the man to let a chance like that 
slip. 

All the time Dora and I were 
making our plans, going to Mass 
together, pricing things in the fur- 
niture stores, and so on. We built 
a little house out near Como. I was 
the happiest guy alive, and Dora 
acted like she was the happiest 
girl. 

One night Father Marsh really 
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clamped down on me. Instead of 
me asking the questions, he asked 
them, and we had it hot and heavy. 
One minute you’d think he was 
Martin Luther, and then he would 
hark away back to the Great 
Schism, and then he’d dig up some 
argument, phony but shrewd, out of 
Voltaire. 

It kept me humping, but I gave 
it to him right back, and there was 
a kind of glow on me, and we 
went round and round. Finally he 
got down to Robert Ingersoll, and 
then it dawned on me what he was 
doing, and I was half sore. 

“Hey, Father,” I said, “who’s 
trying to convert who, anyhow?” 

He let up, then, with a grin. 
“Son, I’m not a bad devil’s advo- 
cate, am I? I’m satisfied. What 
about you?” 

“It’s a grand religion,” I said. 

So then Dora and I could get 
married. 

But we didn’t. 


I broke off and looked at the Lar- 
sons. They were sitting together 
on the divan, and Lena had a tight 
hold on Oscar’s arm. 

“What happened?” she asked. 

“Nothing happened,” I said bit- 
terly, “except that the day before 
the wedding Dora suddenly discov- 
ered I didn’t have Faith, and called 
the whole thing off.” 

“Oh, ye poor b’y!” Lena cried. 
“T’d like to wring her neck!” 

Her quick sympathy was gratify- 
ing. But Oscar was more persist- 
ent. “Are you sure, Jimmy,” he 
asked, “that you’ve been fair to 
Dora in your story?” 

“Maybe not,” I admitted. “I can’t 
be entirely fair, because she wasn’t 
fair to me . . . I forget just how it 
came up, but we were talking, and 
she began to get off on this Faith 


angle. Naturally, I'd covered all 
that with Father Marsh, but the 
way she put it, I didn’t know what 
she was talking about, and told her 
so... Oh, she didn’t call the wed- 
ding off—she only wanted to post- 
pone it. She said that without 
Faith I wasn’t a Catholic.” 

“And then you got mad,” Oscar 
suggested. 

“Who wouldn’t?” I demanded. 
“I’m still mad. Look what I had 
done for her! It took me a whole 
year to‘learn what Catholicism is. 
Sure, I know I did it for my own 
good, but in the beginning I did it 
for her. All right, I get a good 
knowledge of the religion; I under- 
stand it; like it; I’m anxious to be- 
gin the active practicing of it. And 
then she tells me I’m not good 
enough yet.” 

Lena Larson was getting her 
Irish up. “She’s a sanctimonious 
scut!” 

“That’s the easy way to look at 
it,” Oscar said. 

“It’s the way I look at it, any- 
how,” I said. 

“Did you go back to see Father 
Marsh?” he asked. 

“No,” I said, “I had enough. I 
saw that if I had to have some kind 
of magic — something Dora called 
Faith—on top of the deep admira- 
tion, and comprehension, and 
downright belief I already had, then 
I was licked. I don’t believe in 
magic. I pulled out.” 

Oscar Larson got up and went 
over to the fireplace with his back 
to us. When he turned around he 
was frowning, thinking hard. 

“You don’t believe in magic, 
Jimmy,” he said slowly, “but there 
is a magic to it. Is there not, Lena?” 

“In a manner of speaking,” 
Lena said. “But she should have 
married the b’y first. The Faith 
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would have come to him afterward.” 

“No,” Oscar said, “the girl was 
right.” He flung out an arm help- 
lessly. “You say that because that’s 
the way you converted me.” 

“And a good job, too, ye big 
Swede,” she said stoutly. 

“Yes ... oh, I wish I could say 
it the way it ought to be said. It’s 
a magic, Jimmy — yes, it’s Faith, 
it’s grace from God, and you can’t 
know it until you have it. You can 
understand everything, know every- 
thing, like it, admire, even believe 
everything, but all that is only a 
prelude to Faith. You might ac- 
quire it tomorrow—you might wait 
for years—it might never come to 
you. You’ve heard of Cardinal 
Newman—of G. K. Chesterton—of 
Heywood Broun?” 

I nodded. 

“They waited a long time,” he 
said. “There’s many a one like 
them that’s convinced of the truth 
and beauty inherent in the Catholic 
Church. But conviction isn’t enough. 
It takes Faith to bring them all the 
way.” 

“I don’t see it,” I said. 

“Of course you don’t,” Oscar 
said. “Well, it’s time we were in 
bed. But think on this, Jimmy: 
You pulled out, but you couldn’t 
leave your troubles behind. That 
girl has got you on the run. Some 
day you'll have to stop and face 
her... Lena and I are going to pray 
for you. You don’t mind?” 

“Why no,” I said, “I don’t mind. 
I wish you would.” 

I went to bed, but I didn’t sleep 
much that night. 


It was quite an experience for 


me, living with the Larsons. They 
went to Mass very often. Not every 
morning, but whenever they could. 
And when they could go, you could 


tell they enjoyed doing it. There 
was more in it than duty and stor- 
ing up treasure in Heaven. They 
got something out of it, something 
that made them both happy. 

I know, because I saw it in them 
every day. Once in a while I would 
go to Mass with them. And some- 
times I joined them in the Rosary, 
which they recited unfailingly every 
night. I asked Oscar about that once. 

“I guess I’m neither fish, nor 
flesh, nor good red herring,” I said, 
“but I get some kind of comfort out 
of saying a prayer or two with you 
and Lena. I don’t know just how 
or why. There isn’t any reason why 
I shouldn’t, is there?” 

Oscar grinned. “No law against 
it.” 

He never tried to probe into my 
attitude. I knew he was interest- 
ed, but I guess he figured it was up 
to me to ask for help if I wanted it. 
With Lena it was different. 

“Ye still have that hungry look, 
Jimmy,” she said once, “and it can’t 
be for lack of nourishment. Lord 
knows ye eat like a horse. Ye’re 
still stewin’ about that girl in Min- 
neapolis. Is that it?” 

For weeks I had been thinking 
about Dora, wondering what she 
was doing and if she missed me, 
and hoping, perversely, that she 
was as unhappy as I. 

“That’s it,” I admitted. 
forget about anything.” 

The summer wore on, and the 
brick work at the sugar plant was 
done with, and the gang was laid 
off. Oscar and I were kept on to 
set the fire-brick in the boxes under 
the boilers. When that was fin- 
ished we would be all through, but 
Oscar said Pete, the boss, would 
likely pick up enough small con- 
tracts to keep us working through 
the winter. 


*“T can’t 
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“I don’t like this firebox work,” 
Oscar said the first day we were on 
the job. “I once knew a bricklayer 
who was smothered in a firebox. 
I'd rather be working out in the 
open.” 

There were three of these fire- 
boxes, and as soon as we finished 
the first one they swung a boiler in 
on top of it. The beet harvest was 
on, and they wanted to get the plant 
in operation as soon as possible. 

We laid the brick for the second 
boiler and started on the third. We 
came to work one frosty morning 
and found they had a fire under the 
first boiler, testing it, they said. 
We crawled into the third box and 
went to work. We had this one 
about half done, and already the 
riggers had the big boiler hanging 
above us, ready to be lowered into 
the cradle and bolted down. 

“I don’t like this,” Oscar said 
nervously. “Why can’t they wait 
until we’re out of here? What if 
one of those cables on the derrick 
breaks? That boiler is a heavy 
piece of machinery.” 

It didn’t bother me at all. “Noth- 
ing is going to happen,” I said. 
“Even if it did, the girders on that 
cradle would take an awful jolt 
without buckling.” 

Oscar didn’t say anything more, 
but he was still nervous. About 
ten o’clock there was a big swoosh 
and then a steady roaring sound. 
Oscar scuttled out of our firebox as 
if the devil were after him. It was 
only I, crowding Oscar’s heels and 
badly scared, although I knew, be- 
fore I squeezed through the little 
round door, that all the commotion 
was just that first boiler popping 
off. They were testing the safety 
valve. 

That’s what it was, and we went 
back to work. During the noon 


hour they put a fire under the sec- 
ond boiler, which was right next to 
us. 

“This one will pop too,” I told 
Oscar, “so don’t get excited.” I fig- 
ured it would take them nearly 
three hours to get up a head of 
steam, so it would be around four 
o’clock before she blew. 

We worked along for quite a 
spell, and after a while I looked at 
my watch. It was four o’clock. 

“About time for that second 
boiler to pop,” I said. 

Just then she blew, and it was the 
end of the world for us. That boiler 
didn’t pop, it exploded. It tore a 
thirty-foot hole in the rear wall of 
the plant, and it demolished our 
firebox. 

I came to, and it was blacker than 
the ace of spades where I was, and 
fear hit me and I opened my mouth 
to yell. I breathed in a mouthful 
of brick-dust that made me choke 
and sputter. Right away I got hold 
of myself, and I didn’t try to yell 
again. 

I tried to move, but I couldn’t 
from the chest down. I didn’t have 
any pain at all, except that there 
was a weight on me and it was hard 
to breathe. I moved my jaws, and 
the grinding of my teeth was loud 
in my ears, and I could hear the 
pounding of my pulse at my tem- 
ples. My right arm was free, and I 
groped with it. 

“Oscar,” I said. 

“Hello, Jimmy.” 

“Nice cozy quarters,” I said. 

“You know,” he said, “there’s no 
feeling in me. Not anywhere. And 
blast it, I’ve lost my pipe.” 

It was very quiet and he was very 
calm, and I guess I was too. His 
head was not more than eighteen 
inches from mine. The rest of us 
was under a few tons of brick, and 
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it was as if our two heads were 
alone there. It was odd. 

“How many of those riggers were 
there?” Oscar asked. 

“Four,” I said, “and the two fire- 
men, and the boiler inspector, and 
Pete the boss. There’s a racket I'd 
like to be in—boiler inspecting.” 

“They must be all dead,” he said. 
“It’s so quiet.” 

“The whole town will be out here 
in five minutes,” I said. “They’ll 
dig us out quick.” 

“Lot of good that will do,” Oscar 
said. 

Sirens began to wail. 
hear them plainly. 

“Lena will be out,” Oscar said, 
“and she’ll bring the priest.” 

I could appreciate what that 
meant to Oscar, and I was very glad 
for him. 

“That’s so,” I said. It didn’t 
sound like much, the way I said it. 
“It will be a comfort to you,” I said. 

“Jimmy,” Oscar said, “how is it 
with you? I mean about Faith?” 

“I was just thinking about it,” I 
said. “No, there’s no hope of any- 
thing like that.” 

“There’s always Hope,” he said 
with some faint show of asperity. 

“Well, anyhow,” I said, “I’m glad 
you’re all set.” 

They were working above us. 

“I can’t talk any more,” I said, 
“I’m sort of fading out.” 

“Hang on,” I heard Oscar say. 

I didn’t pass out. I was com- 
pletely conscious when they dug 
down through the rubble and took 
us out of there. I recognized Lena, 
and Father Shevlin, the parish 
priest. 

“Not me,” I heard Oscar say. 
“Not me, Father. Take care of 
Jimmy.” 


I could 


I couldn’t make out what the 
priest replied, but Lena said, “Do 
as he tells you, Father. Do as Oscar 
tells you. Quick.” 

I didn’t think I could talk, but my 
mind was as sharp and clear as the 
tone of a church bell that is rung 
with a frost-rimed clapper. I knew 
what Oscar was doing, and a great 
sob welled up in me. . 

“Oscar, Oscar,” I said. “I see it 
now. You first, Oscar, then me.” 

“You first,” he said. 

My Lord and my God! There 
were Faith and Hope and Charity. 
And the greatest of these was Char- 
ity. I had the Faith, at last, and 
the Hope, and Oscar had the Char- 
ity. 

“Father,” I said, “baptize me, for 
I have Faith.” 

It was done quickly. The priest 
turned to minister to Oscar, and 
with a great effort I turned my 
head. I wanted to see him smile. 

The smile was on his face, but he 
was dead. 


They’re going to let me out of the 
hospital one of these days, and I’m 


going to Minneapolis. Dora will 
have to come back with me to 
Grandon, for I wouldn’t live any- 
where else. 

At first I was bitter toward my- 
self about Oscar, but Lena put me 
straight on that. 

“IT robbed him,” I said. 

“Ye’re daft,” she said. “What- 
ever you got, he gave to you. He 
was happy to do it, and you’d better 
be happy too, or I'll not call you 
friend.” 

I thought about it, and I saw it 
was true. It took the last, full 
measure of his Charity to give me 
Faith. 





ENGLAND’S GREATEST HISTORIAN 


By WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER 


DWARD GIBBON is a writer 

who has lightened the labor of 
biographers by giving some sketch 
of his own life and mind. Few 
autobiographies are more pleasing 
or more valuable than Gibbon’s 
Memoirs of My Life and Writings. 
Enough is said, but no more than 
enough: and he has left us, by his 
own hand, a perfect picture of him- 
self, with all his pride, industry, 
vanity, and affectation. He was a 
Cockney—that is, he was born at 
Putney, near London; and from the 
first he was a sickly and delicate 
child. His early life had only one 
hint of the great scholar in it: he 


was passionately fond of reading, 
history being his favorite subject. 
He declared that he would not ex- 
change his “early and invincible 
love of reading for the treasures of 


India.” He was a pupil at West- 
minster School for two years, and 
in 1752 went to Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where, according to his own 
account, he learned nothing. There 
is a tone of resentment in his de- 
scription of the college life of his 
time. “The Fellows of my time 
were decent, easy men, who supine- 
ly enjoyed the gifts of the founder; 
their days were filled by a series of 
uniform employments; the chapel 
and the hall, the coffee-house and 
the common-room, till they retired, 
weary and well satisfied, to a long 
slumber. From the toil of reading, 
or thinking, or writing, they had 
absolved their conscience; and the 
first shoots of learning and inge- 
nuity withered in the ground, with- 
out yielding any fruits to their own- 


ers or the public.” The irritating 
sense that so great a university 
meant nothing to him, weighs upon 
his mind; even when he has left it, 
the consciousness of injury still 
hangs about him. 

In 1753 Gibbon became a Catho- 
lic, and was in consequence expelled 
from Oxford. His father, much dis- 
pleased, put him under the care of 
a Calvinist minister, M. Pavillard, 
at Lausanne, in Switzerland. Here 
Gibbon once more became a mem- 
ber of the Protestant Church. The 
probability is, that there was no 
depth in his feeling on either side; 
and it may have been because he 
was so complimented for his re- 
ligious principles and feelings when 
he was not conscious of having any, 
that he afterwards held Christianity 
in such light esteem. Meanwhile 
he was diligently employed in 
study, paying attention not only to 
French literature, but securing a 
knowledge of the classics, which he 
afterwards used to advantage. 

Gibbon remained at Lausanne for 
five years, and returned to England 
in 1758. A military taste infected 
the country at that time, and peo- 
ple the most unfit for such extrava- 
gances hurried away from their 
harmless employments to share the 
excitement of war at a comfortable 
distance from its dangers. Gibbon 
was glorified with the rank of cap- 
tain in the regiment of which his 
father was major; but he found no 
enjoyment in what he called his 
military life; he complained of the 
loss of time which it occasioned, 
and the rude companionship to 
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which it exposed him. Still, the 
knowledge of military details ac- 
quired in camp life led him to say 
that “the captain of the Hampshire 
Grenadiers had not been useless to 
the historian of the Roman Em- 
pire.” 

Some years later Gibbon entered 
Parliament, and was rewarded for 
his silent and unquestioning votes 
in that assembly by a comfortable 
sinecure worth seven hundred and 
fifty pounds a year. He considered 
that the eight sessions he spent in 
Parliament were of considerable 
advantage to him, for he was there 
in “a school of civil prudence, the 
first and most essential virtue of an 
historian.” He did not seem to see 
that this civil prudence was dearly 
paid for by the loss of America. He 
was content to support the minority 
with a silent vote; he lacked the 
boldness to risk his reputation by 


attempting a speech, as well as the 
political insight or courage which 
would have led him to oppose the 
disastrous measures which resulted 


in the American Revolution. Ap- 
parently, he could not feel that it 
was unworthy of him to be a job- 
bing placeman. It did not strike 
him that his own times would one 
day be historical, and that some- 
thing more than the mechanical ac- 
tion of a ministerial tool would be 
expected from the .historian of the 
Roman Empire. Burke’s memo- 
rable bills for Economic Reform, 
and the immortal speech he deliv- 
ered on introducing them, inter- 
rupted the agreeable slumbers of all 
the political jobbers, of whom Gib- 
bon was one. Gibbon lost his sal- 
ary, and soon afterwards gave up 
politics. 

Between Burke and Gibbon there 
appears to have been little sympa- 
thy. Sir James Mackintosh has 


said that you could cut all Gibbon’s 
mind out of Burke’s, and he would 
never have missed what was taken 
away. This, of course, is not true; 
for the minds of the two men were 
essentially different. They were 
both, indeed, rhetoricians; but 
Burke’s rhetoric is of a superior 
quality to Gibbon’s. Burke’s style, 
even when most ornate, is still easy, 
and almost colloquial; Gibbon is 
ever on his high horse; he could not 
lay aside his pompous air even 
when talking of the Hampshire 
Grenadiers. Burke’s writings re- 
veal the most chivalrous delicacy, 
and the most fervent love of all that 
is fine, beautiful, and ennobling; an 
unhealthy tone pervades the whole 
of Gibbon’s history; and when he 
talks of love he is usually hollow 
and insincere. Burke was the most 
distinguished orator, the most rich- 
ly imaginative, the most philosophi- 
cal that ever adorned the House of 
Commons. Gibbon sat in Parlia- 
ment during the greatest political 
conflicts of his generation, but he 
never once opened his lips in any 
debate, and seemed rather proud of 
the “humble station of a mute.” 
Burke was undoubtedly a much 
greater man than Gibbon; but it by 
no means follows that Burke could 
have written the Decline and Fall. 

Gibbon’s first literary work, writ- 
ten in Freiuch, for that language, 
during his stay at Lausanne, be- 
came almost more familiar to him 
than his own, was the Essai sur 
V’Etude de la Littérature. In this 
work he says that the ancients are 
now treated with contempt, and 
that men of letters are called eru- 
dites. He then advocates the cause 
of the scholars of the preceding 
generation, and proceeds, in a some- 
what pompous manner, to talk 
about the gods and the authors of 
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antiquity. This production, even if 
it be honorable to his industry, 
does little credit to his critical abil- 
ity. It is quite clear that when this 
work was written, and indeed for 
long afterward, Gibbon had little 
sympathy with the English spirit, 
and little admiration for English 
literature. As he grew older, he be- 
gan to appreciate the greatness of 
his native land, but his youth and 
manhood revealed an entire devo- 
tion to France; his first works were 
written in French, and he affected 
the airs of the literary men who at 
that time were flourishing in Paris. 
The style, in the manner of Mon- 
tesquieu, shows an artificial clever- 
ness that is somewhat provoking. 
Here Gibbon is determined to daz- 
zle, but he merely succeeds in being 
tedious in spite of his flippancy, 
and dull in spite of his wit. It is 
strange to find a man of such genius 
so lopsided in his views of general 
literature. Fénelon, Voltaire, Boi- 
leau, and a host of French writers, 
are discussed, but very little atten- 
tion is paid to the outstanding au- 
thors of his own country. It is not 
surprising that the book was little 
read by Englishmen. It is not writ- 
ten in the English language, it is 
destitute of the English spirit, and 
it is written in a style conspicuous 
by its absence in English literature. 

Gibbon’s masterpiece is his monu- 
mental history, perhaps the greatest 
historical work ever produced by 
an English writer. It was at Rome 
that the first idea of his great book 
came to him. “At the distance of 
twenty-five years,” he says, “I can 
neither forget nor express the strong 
emotions which agitated my mind 
as I first approached and entered 
the Eternal City. It was at Rome, 
on the 15th of October, 1764, as I 
sat musing amid the ruins of the 


Capitol, while the barefooted friars 
were singing vespers in the temple 
of Jupiter, that the idea of writing 
the decline and fall of the city first 
started to my mind.” 

The subject of this work is vast; 
in ‘point of time it extends from the 
accession of the Roman Emperor 
Commodus, in 180 A. b., to the fall 
of Constantinople, in 1453. In that 
period of thirteen hundred years 
Gibbon had to describe, in the words 
of Guizot, “the gradual decline of 
the most extraordinary dominion 
which has ever invaded and op- 
pressed the world; the fall of that 
immense empire, erected on the 
ruins of so many kingdoms, repub- 
lics, and states, both barbarous and 
civilized; the infancy of the modern 
world, the picture of its first prog- 
ress, of the new direction given to 
the mind and character of man.” 

This stupendous task Gibbon ac- 
complished. His imagination, his 
memory, his sense of orderly ar- 
rangement, and his gift of narra- 
tion, enabled him to present the 
details welded into an artistic whole 
that carries the reader along in de- 
light. It has, indeed, been well said 
that Gibbon triumphantly realized a 
greater ideal than almost any other 
historian has so much as conceived. 
It is a terrible, a thrilling spectacle. 
Our vision extends from the first 
years of the empire to the invasions 
of Goth and Hun, Lombard, Frank, 
and Moor. We see the infant em- 
pire, well-behaved, but already 
showing signs of temper in Tiberius 
and Nero, grow into a vigorous 
prime under Trajan, and into a dig- 
nified manhood under the Anto- 
nines. After a masterly summary 
of the incidents of the first two cen- 
turies, we plunge into the turbulent 
confusion of the third. The canvas 
is crowded with conflicts and con- 
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spiracies; emperors rise and fall 
with merciless regularity; but we 
are never permitted to lose our way. 
Severus and Caracalla; the Gordi- 
ans, with their old Roman virtues, 
matched against the barbarous 
Maximin; the unhappy Valerian; the 
stern and successful Aurelian, and 
the wonderful Queen of Palmyra, 
his enemy; the prudent Diocletian, 
and the great Constantine, in whose 
very triumphs we are allowed to see 
with tragic irony the certain fore- 
warning of Rome’s ultimate ruin; 
such are the figures that stand out 
in the history of the years from 180 
to 323. 

The chapters in which Gibbon 
deals with the origin and growth of 
Christianity are generally admitted 
to be the weakest in the book. Gib- 
bon’s infidelity made him unsympa- 
thetic toward Christianity. In dis- 
cussing the attitude of emperors 
like Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, De- 
cius, and Diocletian toward the 
Christians, he is quite impartial; 
but in accounting for the strong 
faith of the early Christians, he is 
rather the critic and the cynic. He 
found excuses for Trajan, but he 
could not understand the attach- 
ment which held the early Chris- 
tians to the sublime personality of 
Christ. Passing away from the ori- 
gins, however, he becomes again the 
unbiased historian. His accounts of 
Cyprian, of the Arian controversy, 
of St. Athanasius, of the great 
Councils of the Church, of Gregory 
the Great, of the iconoclastic con- 
troversy, are all examples of digni- 
fied and impartial narrative. 

The rest of the Decline and Fall, 
when allowance has been made for 
a few broad defects, is as near per- 
fection as historical narrative can 
be brought. In the presentation of 
the spectacular sides of history, Gib- 


bon will probably never be sur- 
passed. Julian, Alaric, Attila, Jus- 
tinian, Belisarius, caught Gibbon’s 
imagination, and he has impressed 
them upon ours. His account of 
Mohammed and the triumph of the 
Arabs vies in interest with his ac- 
count of the Crusades. Charle- 
magne is almost the only outstand- 
ing character to whom justice has 
not been done. On the whole, events 
are brought before us as we cannot 
doubt they occurred; they are set in 
their true background, and ani- 
mated with a color and warmth 
which make them live. The Decline 
and Fall is a work of art as well 
as a history; the story of the years 
from 323 to 1453, of the death of 
the old and the birth of the new, is 
treated with an eye always directed 
toward the main theme — with the 
parts always subordinated to the 
whole. 

The chief failing of the Decline 
and Fall is inherent in the author’s 
character and aims. Gibbon was 
blind to many undercurrent forces 
which profoundly influenced events. 
The spectacle of history is so thrill- 
ing to him, that he does not pause 
to consider what may lie behind. 
He rarely tries to condense the 
teaching of events into some gen- 
eralization which throws light upon 
them all. Unfortunately, too, he is 
unable to understand enthusiasm, 
and the forces to which enthusiasm 
gives rise. It has been well said 
that he can describe a crusade, but 
that he cannot enter into the feel- 
ings of a crusader. He did not 
study human nature: he studied 
events in which human beings took 
part as actors in a moving spectacle. 
But we may, perhaps, pardon his 
want of reverence, his affectation, 
his love of brute force and success- 
ful iniquity, for the original spirit 
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in which the work is conceived and 
executed, the stirring narrative, the 
force, the imagination, and the elo- 
quence that carry the reader on 
through so many centuries. So we 
need not think of Gibbon, but only 
of his work which was written so 
thoroughly that it cannot be wholly 
superseded, and so skillfully that it 
will always take a leading place in 
the literature of the world. 

The Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire was finished at Lau- 
sanne in 1787, and most readers are 
familiar with the dramatic descrip- 
tion of Gibbon’s feelings as he wrote 
the closing words in a summer- 
house in his garden, at the hour of 
midnight, when the air was mild, 
the sky serene, and the moonlight 
reflected from the waters. His first 


thought was that of joy at recover- 
ing his freedom, and perhaps es- 


tablishing his fame. But on reflec- 
tion, he felt that he had parted with 
an old and agreeable companion, 
which had been a source of absorb- 
ing interest for years, and that, 
however the history might endure, 
the days of the writer were coming 
to an end. The question of the im- 
mortality of the history was soon 
decided. Every intelligent reader 
felt that only a genius could have 
seen through the confusion of the 
chaotic variety of the materials, es- 
timating their claims and merits, 
and their obscure relations with 
each other. The marvel is that 
Gibbon should ever have been able 
to subdue them into tolerable har- 
mony and order. He seems never 
to have been tired of searching into 
the endless number of subjects pre- 
sented, balancing authorities and 
determining their accuracy with a 
precision and fidelity which few will 
venture to question. Guizot, him- 
self a great authority, admires this 


power of judicious discrimination; 
and every one is struck by Gibbon’s 
watchful penetration, his painstak- 
ing industry, and the extraordinary 
amount of learning to be found at 
random throughout his master- 
piece. Even Cardinal Newman, who 
deplores Gibbon’s attitude toward 
Christianity, considers him the 
greatest of historians. And Free- 
man thinks it impossible that Gib- 
bon should ever be displaced. 
“Whatever else is read, Gibbon 
must be read too.” 

The style of Gibbon is very re- 
markable—“copious, splendid, ele- 
gantly rounded, distinguished by 
supreme skill.” It has great merits, 
mixed with some defects. The 
“luminous Gibbon,” was a phrase 
of Sheridan with which Gibbon was 
much delighted, but which the wag- 
gish Irishman afterwards playfully 
denied, and said he must have 
meant the “voluminous Gibbon.” 
Yet the epithet is applicable. The 
diction is precise, energetic, mas- 
sive; splendid where the pictorial 
demands of the narrative require 
it; and sometimes sententious and 
graphic, where profound reflections 
are to be concisely expressed. Less 
can be said for the sources of his 
diction; it is not sufficiently idio- 
matic English, and bears every- 
where the traces of his early studies 
in Latin and French. The structure 
of his style is also open to objec- 
tions. Harmonious as it often is, it 
is too frequently set and formal, 
lacking in flexibility. It is apt to 
become monotonous by the too fre- 
quent recurrence of the same ca- 
dence at equal intervals, and the 
too liberal use of antithesis. Sir 
James Mackintosh has said that 
probably no writer ever derived less 
benefit from his professed models. 
Pascal, Voltaire, Hume, were his 
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constant study, and he admits that 
he often closed the pages of the last 
with a feeling of despair. Addison 
and Swift he read to improve his 
acquaintance with idiomatic Eng- 
lish, yet, as Mackintosh remarks, 
“with so little success, that in the 
very act of characterizing these 
writers, he has deviated not a little 
from that beautiful simplicity 
which is their peculiar distinction.” 
Still, the style, although pompous 
and ornate, and occasionally irri- 


tating, is well adapted to the mat- 
ter. The well-turned periods march 
onward with the stately dignity of 
the events which they adorn. “All 
this laborious inlaying and sym- 
metry,” says Elton, “kept up 
through many volumes, has its 
risks; many readers find the result 
monotonous; but I confess that | 
think it carries the Decline and Fall 
through magnificently. It is Gib- 
bon’s rhythm that saves him, and 
no one else has really caught it.” 





LANDSCAPES AND LIVES 


By KENTON KILMER 


LANDSCAPE 


Y window opens wide 
On a brick wall. 

Coal dust lies thick on the sill. 
There, on the opposite side 
Of the narrow court, is a small 
Window, gray and chill. 
The glass is dark, opaque, 
Cobwebbed with wire. 
Bottles are hurled from above. 
Flashing like lightnings they break. 
In a corner curl and expire 
Rags, a limp white glove. 
Here in the heat of the day 
Cool breezes swirl and cavort, 
Flinging the dust in their play, 
Fluttering papers in sport. 





LIFE 


One door, one narrow room, 
Typewriter, chairs, 

Desks—and tall cabinets stand 
Ranked in a uniform gloom. 

“We regret,” so run these affairs, 
“To advise you—” and 

A man comes in to ask; 

“Date of the note— 

“MCP four six six six?” 

Show it—then back to the task; 
“That our records do not show—” devote 
Hours to trying to fix s 
Something done horribly wrong 
Two years or three years ago. 

This is what takes me so long. 
This—that the boss will not know. 


“The judgment date, amount, 
“Amount assigned, 

“MCP nine four eight one?” 

“When this assignment—” “Account 
“Number five 0 one 0 0—signed 

“By the debtor’s son?” 

“Was filed.”"—-The watchword, “speed.” 
So it has been, 

So shall eternally be. 

Classify—no time to read. 

An assignment typed upon thin 
Paper flutters free. 

Judgment or contract? Don’t know. 
Check it unread, like a dunce. 

Check it, “assignment,” and go 

On to the next case at once. 


I. 


LANDSCAPE 


My window opens wide 

On open sky and cloud. 

I look out over trees, 

A deep green tide 

That breaks upon a proud 

White marble cliff, in blossoms like foamy seas. 











The world lies clean and bright 
In sun and sweeping air, 

With houses gray and red 

And houses white, 

And white walks, here and there, 

Through grass moss green, close-clipped for a buoyant tread. 

Blinding white in the midday sun, 

Framed in shadows of cool blue-gray, 

Blue-bright windows, blue-dark shadows—here has my life but now begun, 
Where I look on a building that smiles at the day. 












LIFE 






One door, one narrow room, 
Typewriter, desks and chairs, 

And ranked on shelves there stand, 

In shadowed gloom, 

Books filled with flowing airs, 

The flashing stars, the sea, and the curving land. 

The varied colors glow 

And warm the shadows. Look— 

There on the roof—a dove! 

“I'd like to know 

“The author of a book; 

“*Phials of Amber, Full of the Tears of Love.’” 

What will be in the room we make, 

There below, where leaf-shadows float? . 

There will Homer’s wine-dark ocean surge on the crystal rocks of Blake, 
Where a ballad will stand in a gold singing coat. 






















Here all the larks of air 
Will find a grassy nest 
Whence to arise and sing, 

Whither repair 

At evening to rest. 

The gentle lark, shaking his dewy wing, 

Will greet the morn with song. 

The pilgrim of the sky 

Run up the golden stair 

And soar among 

The clouds piled high, 

Sun-glaciered pinnacles on the foam-topped air. 

Nest for these is the room we build, 

House of song and abode of day. 

There will song live on forever, after the singing heart is stilled, 
And the music, unlost, pour forever away. 


















THE CRUSADE WITHOUT THE CROSS 


By FrANK CULLEN .BrRoPpHY 


T was the Anarch Old who 

watched the flight from Heaven 
and reported the first war between 
the forces of light and darkness. 
To Satan he said: 


“I saw and heard; for such a nu- 
merous host 
Fled not in silence through the 
frighted deep, 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confusion worse confounded; and 
Heaven-gates 
Poured out by millions her victori- 
ous bands, 
Pursuing.” 


The blind poet, who could see 
clearer than ordinary men into the 
spiritual realms, speaks across the 
centuries to a world that can scarce- 
ly hear him amid the universal 
cacophony. 

Wonderful but awesome, too, is 
the confusion that is confounding 
the world today. The laymen ana- 
lyzes it in terms of economics, 
ideologies, or politics, but because 
the essence of it is spiritual, his 
attempts do little more than add to 
the confusion. This failure to 
grasp the true nature of the world 
crisis results from the almost uni- 
versal collapse of moral values, 
which is indeed the natural deriva- 
tive of our mounting irreverence for 
those sacred things of the past that 
have formed the essential links in 
the chain of Western culture. 

The essence of Democracy, as it 
has been reaffirmed for centuries, is 


that its rights and prerogatives 
come from above. Without a re- 
alization that the authority, which 
makes the rule of the Demos tol- 
erable, comes from God alone, men 
are certain to drift to the other ex- 
treme, which is a tyranny of the 
Demos under the domination of the 
Devil. 

Modern democracy had the mis- 
fortune of coming into the world at 
the time of the Enlightenment. 
Rousseau and his Social Contract, 
and Tom Paine with his Rights of 
Man offered men a choice that was 
particularly tempting just at the 


moment they were beginning to dis- 
cover the potent secrets of science. 
The age of reason was on the way 
in, while the age of God was on the 


way out. But in spite of the athe- 
istic philosophic background of the 
modern Democratic movement a 
vital religious impulse ran through 
the early part of it—especially in 
the English-speaking world. Ameri- 
can colonization had a strong re- 
ligious heritage due to the flight to 
the New World for the right to 
worship God in a free way. In spite 
of the effect of the Enlightenment 
on some of the most powerful lead- 
ers who played brilliant roles in 
the early American Constitutional 
drama, the times and the people of 
the early American Democracy were 
so impregnated with religion that 
the democracy functioned with 
what may be assumed to be divine 
sanction. 

But as the years passed and the 
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New World expanded, destructive 
spiritual forces that had been slow- 
ly set in motion, began to pick up 
momentum. The Calvinist doctrine 
of divine approval, as expressed in 
material success, was taking its toll 
in a land where material success 
was fairly easy. The breakdown of 
reasoning had started with the Age 
of Reason, when philosophers 
turned their backs on the hard- 
headed logic of St. Thomas and the 
Scholastics, and pinned their faith 
on masters of dialectic who ulti- 
mately questioned their own reality. 
With the full bloom of pragmatism 
and its apparent validation by the 
material successes of the day, the 
breakdown of moral sanctions—im- 
plicit in the teachings of Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Hegel and the succession 
of lesser minds—was gradually ac- 
complished. In the democracies 
men still quoted the ancient saying: 
“Vox populi, vox Dei,” without re- 
alizing that this was mere nonsense 
when spoken by a people who were 
Godless. 

The greatest of the modern to- 
talitarian states, that is now rated 
in some quarters a democracy, took 
the sophist’s epigram, “Religion is 
the opiate of the people,” at its face 
value, and did a good job of mak- 
ing God and religion highly imprac- 
tical matters for its people. The 
leaders of this: movement went a 
step further. They knew the truth 
of the converse of the proposition, 
namely that falsehood is the real 
opiate of the people. The masters 
of Communist action having turned 
their backs on God, were forced to 
turn to the Demons for spiritual 
power. They tacitly acknowledged 
the alliance when they openly rec- 
ognized the power of the lie. Christ 
had taught that it was the truth 
that makes men {r >. The Demons 
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tempted these men with a lust for 
power, by showing them the sheer 
power of the lie to enslave. 

The strength of the Demos is sel- 
dom ever more than a potential, due 
to the ease with which it can be de- 
stroyed by masters of the lie. It is 
one of the classic tragedies of the 
human race. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Demos had actually seized 
the power, and for a short time men 
believed they had found a formula 
for holding it; but in our own time 
we watch that power ebbing like a 
tide reacting to the influence of a 
celestial body. We have seen the 
Demos turn from God, and like the 
forces which the Anarch Old saw in 
“confusion worse confounded,” it 
vainly strives to recruit its waning 
strength from below. 

In his Pentecostal sermon in the 
London Oratory in 1860 Father 
Faber spoke of the ultimate confu- 
sion in these words: “We must re- 
member that if all the manifestly 
good men were on one side, and all 
the manifestly bad men on the oth- 
er, there would be no danger of any 
one, least of all the elect, being de- 
ceived by lying wonders. . . . Bear 
in mind this feature of the last days, 
that this deceitfulness arises from 
good men being on the wrong side.” 

Today we see'the good men of the 
world lined up, under the aegis of 
the Democracies. Britishers carry 
the torch across the wastes of Libya 
and the Near East with the prayer 
of “God Save the King.” Russian 
democracy fights the totalitarian 
scourge with the song of the “Jnter- 
nationale” ringing from the throats 
of her lusty legions. America gives 
money and supplies and prepares 
her armed forces for the ultimate 
struggle with the benediction of 
clergymen and zealots who are out 
to fight for Freedom. On the other 
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side, the evil men, who fight under 
the banner of the crooked cross, say 
they must die for room to live in. 

To America, perhaps more than 
to other nations, this is the great 
Crusade. It may even be termed 
the crucial crusade. But unlike the 
first crusade which marched out to 
find the Cross of Christ, this is, in 
the strange world of confusion in 
which we live, a crusade without a 
cross. In its purest meaning a cru- 
sade must have something to do 
with a cross; hence the modern cru- 
saders who cast aside the true cross, 
adopt the imagery of the crooked 
cross of the Swastika; or the broken 
cross of the Hammer, with its 


crescent-like sickle, which is the 
emblem of destruction as well as 
the harvest of the earth; or the 
double cross of the politicians and 
good men who know too well what 
is best for the people they are 


fooling. 

From ancient days there have 
been known to be Four Marks by 
which the Truth should be known; 
but modern men in the pride of 
their magnificent material achieve- 
ments have no patience with such 
mystical ideologies. They are more 
easily stirred by the Four Freedoms 
of the Earth. They have, in fact, 
chosen to crusade for freedom, 
rather than truth. While denying 
the four marks that came into the 
world with the Cross, they, none the 
less, acknowledge the four freedoms 
that have never come into the world. 
By the same token, the materialistic 
ideologists repudiate the truths con- 
veyed in the Eight Beatitudes that 
stream like pennants from the Cross 
of Christ. They have surplanted 
them with the eight platitudes that 
vibrated across the world from the 
antennae of a warship in the At- 
lantic. 


The modern mind therefore sees 
nothing incongruous in the idea of 
a crusade without the cross, and 
this, in truth, is the crux of our 
world confusion. The futility of the 
Utopias to which the well meaning 
good men give their years, is guar- 
anteed through the subconscious 
acceptance of the fallacy that man 
can build men as successfully as he 
can build machines. The dreams 
of the materialists—whether they 
be about two cars in every garage 
and a chieken in every pot, or mere- 
ly about a return to an early Eden- 
like existence where there will be 
universal freedom from fear and 
want — are the strange dreams of 
men who have dined too well. They 
are not the visions of men who 
fasted forty days in the desert. 

It has required a new type of man 
to create this new world that is so 
wonderful and yet so troubled. It 
even takes a new kind of man to 
imagine a crusade without a cross. 
Years ago Ortega y Gasset saw him 
marching down the hill of the world 
and described him for us: 

“We live at a time,” wrote the 
Spaniard, “when man believes him- 
self fabulously capable of creation, 
but he does not know what to cre- 
ate. Lord of all things, he is not 
lord of himself. He feels lost amid 
his own abundance. With more 
means at his disposal, more knowl- 
edge, more technique than ever, it 
turns out that the world today goes 
the same way as the worst of worlds 
that have been; it simply drifts. . . . 

“The Mass Man is he whose life 
lacks any purpose, and simply goes 
drifting along. . . . And it is this 
type of man who decides in our 
time.” 

The mass man is Nazi, Commu- 
nist, Democratic — English, Ameri- 
can, German, French or Russian. 
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He is the product of an era that 
deified reason and thereby acted 
more unreasonably than man had 
acted for centuries. It is the mass 
man who expands the machinery of 
civilization, but who, in his igno- 
rance, has thrown away the key to 
the strong box which holds the root 
principles of that civilization. 

Again to quote Ortega y Gasset: 
“What I affirm is that there is no 
culture where there are no prin- 
ciples of legality to which to appeal. 
There is no culture where there is 
no acceptance of certain final intel- 
lectual positions to which a dispute 
may be referred. There is no cul- 
ture where economic relations are 
not subject to a regulating principle 
to protect interests involved.” 

The milieu which Ortega y Gas- 
set depicts is that in which the 
mass man is still growing. It is the 
new climate that has so radically 
changed the nature of our democ- 
racy. The individual who possesses 
certain inalienable rights and is 
worthy of human respect, must be 
a creature of God. Hence the valid- 
ity of the rights and the respect. 
But this modern creature of the 
state is a chemical product, born 
like the plants in the glass house, to 
live a little while, flower and then 
die. Ours is the era that was in- 
augurated by the Free Thinkers 
and the apostles of the so-called 
Liberalism, when men were to be 
emancipated from those religious 
sanctions and taboos that come 
from an Authority sufficiently 
strong and inclusive to maintain 
“principles of legality to which to 
appeal.” 

Meanwhile a new economic or- 
ganization of society has been built 
up. As the mass man grew to 
heroic proportions, his epoch ap- 
peared to be approaching a mate- 


rialist’s millennium. In America the 
Brisbanes and the Irving Fishers 
jubilantly recognized its economic 
marvels as the creation of the New 
Era. In the world of politics it was 
known as the New Deal. 

As long as the mass man had to 
grapple with nothing more than the 
elements of matter and force, his 
accomplishments were prodigious. 
But the more subtle element of the 
spirit eluded him. Even though God 
and His Commandments were be- 
lieved to be out-moded, social and 
political problems kept popping up 
which would not be solved in 
critiques of pure reason, or con- 
trolled by mere cultural standards 
of good taste. The mass man be- 
gan to suspect that something was 
wrong, but he could not reason 
what it was. In spite of his pro- 
gressive material successes he suf- 
fered from the inner frustration of 
his spiritual failures. Time and 
again he battered his tired head 
against the invisible wall, and as he 
fell back exhausted and enraged he 
decided to arm himself and make 
war. 

With his usual efficiency he lined 
up his legions of mass men. On- 
ward they were to march with their 
thousands of bright new tanks. 
They would flash across the heav- 
ens in squadrons of planes — their 
bowels filled with destruction. Up- 
on the seas their fleets of iron mon- 
sters would roam angrily over the 
oceans of the world. 

Soon the mass man began to feel 
better. Here he was master. Forces 
of destruction were something that 
fructified in the hard dry soil of his 
mass brain. If five million mass 
men were not enough, he could 
spend ten million, twenty million, 
or a continent of men if they were 
needed. 
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And now the economic riddle sud- 
denly seemed to be simple again. 
Only a few years back he had found 
himself starving in the midst. of 
abundance, yet by some miracle 
(and he seldom believed in mir- 
acles) he now found billions and 
hundreds of billions to spend upon 
the engines of destruction. At last 
the mass man’s hour of destiny had 
sounded. He would crusade; he 
would immolate himself in the mass. 

For too many years the mass 
man had looked upon the crucified 
Truth and could not comprehend it. 
To his mechanical mass brain the 
idea that only one man should die 


in order to save all mankind, was 
preposterous. The time had come 
for the mass man to strike. Where 
he had failed spiritually, he be- 
lieved he could win through by 
sheer material processes. Without 
recognizing the paradox that was in 
the words he used, he talked of his 
planetary warfare as a crusade. It 
was to be the crusade of the Godless 
masses where not just one man 
should die, but millions were to be 
sacrificed. Mass man was the un- 
disputed master of mass produc- 
tion. He would now prove to the 
world that he was also the master 
of mass destruction. 


APRIL SERENADE 


By SIsTeR MARYANNA, O.P. 


AVENDER dusk of Nazareth 


Lit by a single star . 


Vespering birds in the twilight hushed 


By shepherd-horns afar. 


Blue gown catching the fading light, 


A maiden walks apart . 


Bearing within the Word-made-flesh, 


Her secret in her heart. 


Nobody knows; yet the birds wheel close .. . 
With joy the winds are fleet .. . 

Hyacinths curl like incense smoke 

Beneath her sandaled feet. 
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THE FRUSTRATION OF NEGRO ART 


By THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


N aspect of American color 
prejudice that is rarely men- 
tioned when the subject is being 
discussed is its vitiating influence 
on Negro art. The reasons why Ne- 
gro leaders and sympathetic white 
people neglect that phase of inter- 
racial friction are by no means ob- 
scure or difficult to understand. 
The injustices caused by race 
prejudice are conspicuous in the 
fields of employment, education, 
political and civil rights, its conse- 
quences are too often apparent in 
statistics of crime. One would 
hardly expect a colored youth who 
encountered discrimination at the 
factory door or in the reception of- 
fice of a university to be greatly 
concerned about the effect of preju- 
dice on the production of water col- 
ors by Negro painters — unless, in 
the latter instance, the youth hap- 
pened to be an art student. 

It requires a deal of temerity to 
assert precisely which form of race 
oppression is most pernicious. One 
will hardly hesitate, however, to de- 
clare that damage to the material 
interests of a race is less serious 
than injury to its soul. The highest 
expressions of the soul are religion 
and art. Referring to the group 
rather than its individual members, 
one might even maintain that art is 
the soul of a people. It is the resi- 
due of beauty that remains after the 
spirits of the individuals who cre- 
ated it have passed on to other 
worlds, even after the group has 
ceased to exist. The power and 
wealth of nations do not necessarily 
win them a high place in history. 


Hardly anyone except professional 
orientalists has ever heard of the 
Babylonian banking house of Egibi 
or the great Jewish merchants of 
the early Christian era. Most of us 
could not say offhand whether the 
Fuggers were Carthaginian war- 
riors or a sect of Parsee fanatics. 
We remember the ages in which the 
Fuggers and Egibi lived by the spir- 
itual and cultural achievements of 
their saints and artists. The ulti- 
mate place of Negroes in the world’s 
regard depends upon the quality of 
our spiritual creations. While 
other aspects of race prejudice are 
more bitter and may seem more 
crucial at the moment, in the long 
view it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the seriousness of the indi- 
rect but diabolically effective re- 
pression of Negro art. 

Not that white Americans are 
unanimous in a sinister determina- 
tion to stifle and frustrate Negro 
art. The fact is precisely opposite. 
White Americans who are inter- 
ested in art want Negro artists to 
prosper and make their proper con- 
tribution to our symphonic culture. 
Foundations and rich dilettantes 
shower incipient colored artists 
with fellowships and cash’ subsi- 
dies. Critics lean over backward 
to praise the works of Negro novel- 
ists, poets and actors far beyond 
their just merits. More fledgling 
colored artists have been blighted 
by excessive praise, it is safe to say, 
than have been stunted by too se- 
vere criticism. 

To assert in one breath that race 
prejudice retards the progress of 
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Negro art, and in the next admit 
that white people do all they can to 
encourage colored artists, may, at 
first, appear to be a clumsy attempt 
at paradox or else downright self- 
contradiction. But the apparent 
contradiction disappears when one 
reflects on the nature of art and the 
conditions which normally attend 
creative production. 

Most of the world’s first rate art 
was originally produced for a local 
audience. Immortal Greek drama, 
for instance, was written for the 
edification of the citizens of Athens. 
The Negro spirituals, to step down 
from fine to folk art, were first sung 
to express sincere religious fervor 
in plantation meeting houses. Both 
the Greek masters and _ illiterate 
black bards plumbed deeply enough 
into the souls of their respective 
races to strike a universal human 
note. If contemporary Negro ar- 


tists are to produce distinguished 
work, they must address their tal- 
ents to the pleasure of a Negro au- 
dience, not to Broadway first night- 
ers or the clients of the Literary 
Guild. 

“So what?” the reader is prob- 


ably thinking. “Who’s preventing 
colored artists from catering pri- 
marily to a colored audience?” The 
answer is that there is no adequate 
colored audience to which the Ne- 
gro artist can cater. 

Under normal conditions of cre- 
ative effort the Negro artist would 
produce for an enlightened minor- 
ity of his race with enough culture 
to appreciate, enough leisure to en- 
joy and enough money to buy the 
pictures, music, fiction or whatever 
he creates in his chosen medium. 
But Negroes of that description are 
not numerous enough to support an 
artist class. It is doubtful, for in- 
stance, that the total number of col- 


ored college graduates exceeds thirty 
thousand, many of them earning a 
living polishing spittoons in white 
men’s saloons or polishing silver in 
white women’s pantries. Only a 
handful of them can purchase the 
books they want to read or attend 
the plays they want to see, virtually 
none of them can afford to sit for a 
portrait. This condition compels 
colored artists to work under a 
handicap seldom borne by creative 
spirits of other races, the lack of an 
appreciative and paying public able 
to support them according to their 
merit. 

No exhaustive research is re- 
quired to discover why the Negro 
culture level does not cover a broad 
enough base to sustain an indige- 
nous art. It is because Negroes are 
excluded from the larger economic 
life of the nation as ruthlessly as 
Jews are being weeded out of the 
economy of Europe. Perhaps not 
as ruthlessly, but quite as effective- 
ly. Virtually nobody has ever seen 
or heard of a colored man who was 
manager of a department store, 
vice-president in charge of a branch 
bank, junior executive in an indus- 
trial corporation or minor official in 
a public utilities company. Such 
fauna exist, of course, but they are 
museum pieces almost as rare as 
the goggle-eyed panda. 

Negroes are not conspicuous by 
their absence in white collar and 
executive positions solely because 
they prefer menial and laborious 
work. Nor are they barred from 
traditional middle class employ- 
ment because they lack the neces- 
sary training. Every year schools 
and colleges, mainly supported by 
white taxpayers and philanthro- 
pists, turn out thousands of colored 
youths prepared for positions of re- 
sponsibility. But the colored man 
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with a degree is too often forced to 
accept a job as red cap while his 
white classmate becomes a bond 
salesman. It will hardly.be denied 
that bond salesmen and their wives 
buy more etchings and attend more 
recitals than red caps. 

The economic disadvantages of 
Negroes, encountered in every gain- 
ful occupation from domestic serv- 
ice to engineering, act as a definite 
brake on the cultural progress of 
the race. In all except an almost 
negligible minority of colored fami- 
lies the struggle for mere survival 
is so severe that creative talent in 
young children is either unnoticed 
or mistaken for aberration of 
chronic illness. When talent is rec- 
ognized there is usually no money 
available for its development. Only 
the embryo artist blessed with ex- 
ceptional perseverance has a pos- 
sible chance of winning recognition, 
or, if he is lucky, attracting the at- 
tention of a patron or one of the 
foundations which dispense fellow- 
ships. That the Communist party 
has recently taken to sponsoring 
colored artists, when they are 
amenable to Marxian theory, does 
not improve the situation. The 
conscientious artist will not fawn 
for the sake of patronage, he is 
usually too sensitive to engage in 
the literary politics which are often 
necessary to obtain a fellowship, 
and he will not subscribe to an 
ideology as a short cut to recogni- 
tion. He remains obscure while 
third-raters and charlatans jockey 
themselves into the limelight, where 
they unconsciously calumniate Ne- 
gro art. 

Meanwhile the absence of a com- 
fortable and cultured middle class 
deprives the sincere colored artist 
of what should be his primary mar- 
ket; worse still, the individuals ad- 
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vanced enough to be sensitive to 
beauty are too scattered to form an 
effective audience. The artist might 
thrive, creatively, in spite of the 
lack of a local market; but the ab- 
sence of a sympathetic and under- 
standing audience is well nigh 
fatal to creative effort. Art is es- 
sentially the portrayal and interpre- 
tation of character. The artist can 
interpret only the kind of character 
with which he is familiar, that of 
his own ethnic, national or social 
group. The response to his creations 
within his own group is the gauge 
of his ability as an artist. If his in- 
sight reaches deep enough to touch 
qualities common to all races, and 
if he depicts them in an original 
and arresting manner, his appeal 
may become universal. But an ar- 
tist, unlike a prophet, must first 
find honor among his own people. 

Lacking an effective audience in 
his own race, the colored artist is 
forced to court the favor of the 
white public. He finds the door of 
opportunity open for him much 
wider than it is for his brother 
seeking employment in industry or 
the business world, but quickly 
discovers that white people have 
rather definite ideas about how a 
colored artist should employ his 
talent. A concert singer, for in- 
stance, is expected to specialize in 
spirituals, or at least include a 
group of spirituals in every pro- 
gram. The artist’s inclination may 
be toward exploiting his virtuosity. 
He may even harbor wild dreams of 
a career in grand opera. But the 
fiat of the public is: “Sing spirit- 
uals, or else” — 

Now the artist may reverence the 
spirituals as hymns and appreciate 
their significance as folk songs, but 
he naturally resents singing them 
under duress. Imagine a white ar- 
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tist presented with a similar ulti- 
matum. Lawrence Tibbett sings “On 
the Road to Mandalay” with splen- 
did verve and abandon. Nevertheless 
he would certainly resist any audi- 
ence pressure to type him as a bal- 
lad singer. He might even become 
a bit wacky on the subject, with an 
urge to heave inkwells at anybody 
who mentioned Kipling. But a Paul 
Robeson recital without “Water 
Boy,” or a Marian Anderson pro- 
gram that did not include “Nobody 
Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen,” would 
be unorthodox and unthinkable. A 
colored artist who demurred at the 
inclusion of at least one work song 
or spiritual in every program would 
be accused of being ashamed of his 
racial heritage and trying to act like 
white folks. The consequent box 
office reaction would be unfavor- 
able. 

The plight of Negro musicians, 
while they must continually resist 
the efforts of critics and audiences 
to push them into a groove, is an 
enviable one compared with the dif- 
ficulties of other colored artists. 
Musicians start with the initial ad- 
vantage of receiving a great deal 
more support and appreciation 
within their own race than, say 
poets or painters. There are many 
large churches with good choirs 
which develop soloists, organists 
and choral groups. Occasionally a 
church will help a talented young 
student along with his musical edu- 
cation. Several of the Negro col- 
leges have good music departments 
which turn out first rate instru- 
mentalists and even composers. 
When the student is ready to ap- 
pear before the public he can find 
an audience in his own race, pro- 
vided by churches, schools and so- 
cial groups. A colored baritone, if 
he values his integrity more than 


the takings at the door, does not 
really have to sing “Ezekiel Saw the 
Wheel” to please white people. 
His own people will applaud him 
for warbling Italian ariettas and 
selections from The Bohemian Girl. 
- Negro music is firmly rooted in 
the cultural life of the race and 
keeps pace with its progress. With- 
in the relative security of their own 
society colored musicians are free 
to experiment and improvise, and 
even free to be stilted and artificial. 
Becausesthey are free to be artificial 
when they want to, most of them 
prefer to be original, making a con- 
scientious effort to interpret the 
reverent, gay and humorous emo- 
tions of the race as they understand 
them. The progress of Negro mu- 
sic, from spirituals to symphonies, 
has been normal and healthy, a 
faithful reflection of the cultural 
advance of the race. ‘ That is the 
reason why Negro musicians have 
made a larger and more vital con- 
tribution to our national culture 
than their brother artists. 

While music is the most original 
of Negro arts, drama is the most 
artificial. The race is obviously 
rich in dramatic experience and has 
produced numerous individuals of 
high histrionic talent. But the 
combination of poignant racial ex- 
perience and amplitude of acting 
talent to interpret it have not pro- 
duced a theater that even remotely 
approaches the maturity of the 
American Yiddish theater. Indeed, 
the Negro theater is probably even 
less mature than the Chinese thea- 
ter in America. If the comparison 
seems exaggerated, the reader 
might try to imagine what he would 
answer if he were on a quizz pro- 
gram and the master of ceremonies 
should ask him to name five Negro 
plays that can be seriously rated 
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with, say Golden Boy or The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street. If the 
m. c. wanted to be an old meanie 
and make the question a real brain- 
buster, he might ask his victim to 
name three intelligible plays writ- 
ten by Negro authors. Fumbling 
for the answers would reveal the 
appalling barrenness of the Negro 
theater. 

One can conclude, of course, that 
the sterility of the Negro theater is 
evidence of a dearth of dramatic 
talent in the race. But that facile 
conclusion will hardly stand up un- 
der examination. The theater be- 
gins with the actor, and Negroes 
have produced brilliant actors far 
in excess of the requirements of the 
American stage. Richard B. Harri- 
son, star of The Green Pastures, 
was a roving elocutionist until he 
was an old man, and played only 
one legitimate role in his life. 
Frank Wilson was a letter carrier 
approaching middle age when his 
chance came to play the lead in 
Porgy. Ethel Waters was forced to 
entertain musical show and night 
club jitterbugs for twenty years be- 
fore being given a dramatic role in 
Mamba’s Daughters. Charles Gil- 


pin, who created the title role in - 


The Emperor Jones, spent most of 
his life playing in obscure stock 
companies and clowning in smelly 
nickelodeons. 

Those are a few who finally won 
recognition. It would not be at all 
difficult to name scores of talented 
performers who never got a break. 
Evelyn Ellis might be cited as an 
instance. Miss Ellis is now playing 
a minor role in Native Son. Twenty- 
five years ago Miss Ellis was a 
sparkling ingenue, fully as capable 
as the average Broadway leading 
woman, probably the equal of some 
stars. But opportunities to exercise 


her ability have been few and far 
between. Hosts of competent col- 
ored performers have met with 
similar frustration. Their own race 
has not reached the economic level 
which makes the stage a cultural 
necessity. The white theater can 
employ them only once in a life- 
time. 

Talented Negroes with a bent to- 
ward creative literature are con- 
fronted with a similar dilemma. 
The great absorbing interests of Ne- 
groes are the same as those of all 
other races, religion, love, ambition, 
acquisitiveness, the struggle for 
survival and racial aspiration. Un- 
der normal conditions those would 
be the themes of Negro fiction. But 
Negroes do not, in fact cannot, buy 
enough books to make it worth- 
while for publishers to consider 
their reading preferences. The col- 
ored author who wants to get his 
manuscript accepted must cater to 
the tastes of white readers. He can- 
not portray Negro character as he 
has observed it or interpret Negro 
life as he has experienced it. He 
must make his interpretation of Ne- 
gro life conform to what white peo- 
ple think Negroes are and how they 
act. As few white people ever have 
an opportunity to observe unaffect- 
ed Negro behavior, and still fewer 
ever become intimate enough with 
colored people to study Negro char- 
acter, their impressions of Negro 
life are usually false and frequently 
fantastic. 

To most white people the word 
Negro suggests a mental picture 
that is a composite stereotype of a 
saintly Uncle Tom, a _ blackface 
comedian, George the Pullman por- 
ter and a Saturday night brawler in 
a Monday morning police court. 
They expect Negro fiction to be pica- 
resque, exciting and “colorful.” The 
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less conscientious colored writers, 
including most of those who receive 
the fellowships and subsidies, do 
not hesitate to conform to the 
thought-patterns of the white pub- 
lic. They ignore the realities of Ne- 
gro life and devote their talents to 
copying the stencils of superficial 
white authors. 

“Negro writers have assumed su- 
periority over their low-life charac- 
ters,” says J. Saunders Redding. 
“They have assumed for them- 
selves, individually, equality with 
the white race, poking desperately 
self-conscious fun at the minstrel 
Negro, in the manner of Irvin Cobb 
and Roy Cohen. They have as- 


sumed the white intellectual’s point 
of view in dealing with Negroes as 
Carl Van Vechten deals with them.” 
This condition, so aptly described 
by Mr. Redding, makes the healthy 
progress of Negro fiction impossible. 


Among the prerequisites of mature 
fiction are understanding and sym- 
pathy. A vigorous racial literature 
cannot be produced by writers will- 
ing to falsify their subject to please 
an alien audience. While writers 
who resemble sycophants more 
than artists are given preference of 
publication, conscientious Negro 
authors will remain at a hopeless 
disadvantage. And Negro literature 
will remain in the dog house. 

The situation, as it stands, seems 
insoluble. Publishers cannot be ex- 
pected to accept stories they can- 
not sell, nor can white readers be 
expected to read books they do not 
like. The progress of Negro litera- 
ture, except in the field of interra- 
cial polemics, must wait on the 
emergence of a Negro reading class 
able to appreciate and support a 
corps of writers producing exclu- 
sively for their own race. Outstand- 
ing works, of course, will be con- 


tinually crossing the color line, as 
important books of all nations are 
translated into foreign languages, 
and as the best of Negro music is 
integrated into the general body of 
American music. 

Next to music, poetry is the most 
mature of Negro arts. Poetry, along 
with music and dancing, is usually 
one of the earliest arts developed in 
a racial culture, following close 
after religion as a mode of spiritual 
expression. Without them a race 
can hatdly be said to possess a 
group culture. Poetry is an eco- 
nomical art, too, requiring no com- 
plicated and expensive social ma- 
chinery for its dissemination. Un- 
like drama, which requires the col- 
laboration of two major arts and 
several minor ones, and fiction, 
which must be serviced by the in- 
tricate and highly financed publish- 
ing business, poetry can be deliv- 
ered to a sizable audience by the 
poet’s unaided efforts. The mere 
thought of an author reading his 
novel to an audience of yawning 
booklovers is ludicrous. It is an 
ancient practice for poets to recite 
their verses in palaces and taverns 
and wherever two or three listeners 
can be gathered together. 

Negro poets began to appear be- 
fore the Revolutionary War, and 
their number has increased ever 
since. Even before the emancipa- 
tion they had produced a formid- 
able body of verse, virtually all of 
which expressed the aspirations of 
their own people. By their sincer- 
ity, Negro poets have won a wide 
audience among their white com- 
patriots and, next to musicians, 
have made a more substantial con- 
tribution to the general culture of 
the nation than other colored ar- 
tists. One ironical fact, perhaps, is 
worth mentioning. An early Negro 
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poet, George Moses Horton, a South 
Carolina slave, enjoyed more free- 
dom of expression and choice of 
subject, and therefore wrote more 
sincerely than colored writers of 
fiction working today. 

In three arts, music, poetry and 
acting, Negroes have amply demon- 
strated the imaginative fertility of 
the race. With only an ill-support- 
ed and imitative theater to serve as 


a training ground, the race has pro- 
duced a galaxy of superior actors. 
Negroes are producing symphonies 
without symphony orchestras. We 
can hardly be expected to perform 
the miracle of creating mature 
painting or a living literature un- 
til an expanding culture causes a 
demand for those arts within the 
race. There is a limit to our in- 
genuity. 


THOSE WHO HAVE SERVED 


By EpitH Tatum 


HEN we have watched a garden rise 
In beauty from its sleep, 
We hear, repeated, messages 
For doubting hearts to keep. 


If we have seen soft, healing rain 
Blessing the thirsty trees, 

Our souls awaken and we know 
The truth of mysteries. 


We plant a shiveled bulb of brown 
Deep in the loamy sod, 

And suddenly a daffodil 

Holds a gold cup to God. 


Those who have served long in gardens, 
Followed its changeless round, 

And listened to nature’s teaching, 

Lost faith and love have found. 
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HAT in the name of heaven 

and hell is the matter with the 
American people? We faced all the 
problems that we face now during 
the world war. We faced them 
bravely. . . . Nobody forgot that no 
company, no industry, no private 
fortune, no labor union would be 
worth a damn if we lost the war. 
It was America First all the time. 
. . . The truth is that there is a 
moral degeneration in the public 
life of America. It runs through 


from the top to the bottom. We 
have become tolerant of corruption 
because we no longer regard as cor- 
rupt and indecent what heretofore 


would never have been tolerated in 
American life. We honor men who 
openly denounce the rigidities of 
American tradition. We glorify in- 
dividuals who flout the ways of the 
Fathers of our country and who 
imitate the doctrines and practices 
of European secularism and mate- 
rialism. We see huge fortunes 
made by relatives of those in high 
office through no virtue other than 
mere relationship to the fringe of 
greatness, and we are not angered. 
We no longer demonstrate moral 
indignation. And we are being 
kicked in the pants by the smallest 


of countries. 
—Gronce E. Soxotsxy, in The Sun, January 


It’s my notion that the picture 
of the Normandie was a reflection 
of the picture almost everywhere in 
civilian life today: Sloppy work- 
men, half of one per cent discipline, 
a horselaugh for the conscientious, 


careful type of worker and a too 
generous encouragement by Gov- 
ernment of the idea that anybody 
who insists on a job well done with 
all the rules obeyed and no chances 
taken anywhere along the line is 
that highly discredited person, the 
old-fashioned American Boss. 
—Dave Boone, in The Sun, February 11th. 


When I looked upon this light, 
frivolous people, this people who 
seemed to want to be bottle-fed and 
rocked to sleep in the arms of a 
great federal bureaucracy, I knew 
such a people could not win... . 
But I have seen these audiences un- 
der challenge, of their own accord, 
thrust aside their soft unfit person- 
alities and stand forth the finest 
thing I have ever looked upon in my 
life—a nation reborn under the 
challenge of responsibility and of 
duty. The American people want 
to do this job. They have the stuff 
in them to do it if we [the leaders] 
will only do our part. Tell them 
the truth, forget our political for- 
tunes, cast away ambition . . . and 
substitute for it a deep yearning... 
that we may be fit, faithful servants 
of a great people, governing in a 
great democracy, acknowledging no 
master save the God of their adora- 
tion.” 


—REPRESENTATIVE Hatron SumMNeERS, of Texas, 
quoted in the World-Telegram, Febuary 19th. 


The blunt truth is that public 
opinion is far ahead of Administra- 
tion and Congressional leaders. The 
whole war effort to date seems to be 
treated as a family affair from 
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which the general public is ex- 
cluded, except to be told that they 
are not aroused and must do some- 
thing about it. Do what? What in- 
telligent direction has been given 
civilian defense? The American 
public is keenly aware that it is 
fighting for the maintenance of 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” and not to build up and 
perpetuate a labor or a political 
dynasty in Washington. This is a 
little people’s war and they must be 
trusted and told the truth. It is the 
government in Washington and not 
the public that needs to be jolted 


from its complacency. 
—C, BrowninG Smirn, Colonel, U. S. A. (Re- 
tired), in Herald Tribune, February 25th. 


In this country criticism of the 
President is comparatively muted 
and indirect, chiefly for a reason 
that should be obvious. There is no 
constitutional way in which the 
President, if he fails to conduct the 
war in a manner to satisfy the 
country, can be forced to resign and 
yield to another choice. As long as 
this rigid constitutional system lasts 
the Presidential incumbent is our 
President for better or for worse 
until the next Presidential election 
day rolls round nearly three years 
hence. . . . Our Constitution at the 
time it was adopted was a docu- 
ment far in advance of its age. Even 
today there could be no nobler state- 
ment of part of our war aims than 
one particular part of that Consti- 
tution, the Bill of Rights. But that 
part of our Constitution which deals 
with the mere machinery of govern- 
ment must now be candidly re- 
-examined in the light of the pres- 
ent crisis. .. . The only true democ- 
racy is one that allows the people 
to change their government the mo- 
ment they find it necessary to do 
so—and above all to change it in a 
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crisis. To simplify and improve the 
amending process to the Constitu- 
tion is both desirable in itself and a 
necessary first step in this direction. 
It is a step that should be taken 
without delay. 


—Henry Hazuitt, in The New York Times, 
February 8th. 


The bottleneck of all bottlenecks 
is in the White House itself—in the 
inertia and complacency of Mr. 
Roosevelt himself when it is a ques- 
tion of divesting himself of author- 
ity and of detaching himself from 
friends who are not equal to their 
task. 


—Watter LippMANN, in the Herald Tribune, 
February 24th. 


We must realize, we citizens of 
the United States, and this whether 
Britain realizes it or not, that a 
world based on former principles of 
empire and imperial behavior is 
now impossible. It cannot exist. 
We must clear our determination 
for real freedom for all peoples, 
with mutual responsibility demand- 
ed of all to fulfill its conditions. ... 
We cannot even win this war with- 
out convincing our colored Allies— 
who are most of our Allies—that 
we are not fighting for ourselves as 
continuing superiors over colored 
peoples. The patience of colored 
peoples is at an end. Everywhere 
among them there is the same re- 
solve for freedom and equality that 
white Americans and British have 
but it is a grimmer resolve, for it 
includes the determination to be rid 
of white rule and exploitation and 
white race prejudice, and nothing 
will weaken this will. . . . If we in- 
tend to persist blindly in our racial 
prejudices, then we are fighting on 
the wrong side in this war. We be- 
long with Hitler. For the white 
man can no longer rule in this 
world unless he rules by totalitarian 
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military force. Democracy, if it is 
to prevail at this solemn moment in 
human history, can only do so if it 
purges itself of that which denies 
democracy and dares to act as it be- 


lieves. 

—Peraat Bucx, Address at Book and Author 
Luncheon, as quoted in Herald Tribune, Feb- 
ruary 16th. 


The responsibility of the critic is 
to point out the errors till correc- 
tion is made. The aid and comfort 
that can be given the enemy by 
sheer incompetence or neglect in 
governmental office is far greater 
than can be given by scattered criti- 
cism in the press. The fathers and 
mothers of the 2,340 boys who died 
at Pearl Harbor will bear their grief 
far better if they can feel sure that 
other American boys are not going 
to be sacrificed by similar mistakes. 
And until the deadwood is removed 
from top places in the army and 
navy, until merit and efficiency 
count more than personal favorit- 
ism or political pull, and until the 
politicians stop coddling the farm 
and labor groups and forget their 
own political fortunes and concen- 
trate on winning the war, the dan- 
ger of disasters and defeats will not 
be diminished. This is indeed a 
time for solemnity and discretion 
and a sense of responsibility, in- 
deed a time for fervent prayer that 
God will guide the President of the 
United States to make himself ac- 
cessible to all kinds of opinion 
without resentment and to do his 
duty no matter what the cost either 
to pride or to hurt feelings. For this 
is war and the mothers and fathers 
of the 2,340, as well as the mothers 
and fathers whose sons are about 


to face the enemy, are entitled to 
that kind of a solemn pact between 


the Government and the people. 
— Lawrence, in The Sun, February 
7th. 


I read the New Testament daily 
and shall continue to read it as long 
as my eyes can see, and by every 
kind of light, by rays coming from 
the sun or from the hearth, on 
brightest days and in blackest 
nights, happy or unhappy, sick or 
well, full of faith or of doubt, full of 
feeling dr devoid of feeling. And it 
seems to me there is always some- 
thing new in what I read, something 
unfathomed, and that I shall never 
plumb its depths or reach its end. 
The gilt edges of the leaves are tar- 
nished, the paper is yellow, the 
leather binding is coming to pieces 
and the back has come unstuck. 
Some of the pages are loose, it 
ought to be rebound, but I cannot 
find it in my heart to send it away; 
indeed, the thought of being sepa- 
rated from it for even a few days 
frightens me. What shall be buried 
with me in my coffin? The Book. 
With what shall I rise from the 
grave? With the Book. What did 
I do on the earth? I read the Book. 


—DsitTar MEREsKOWSK!, in Jesus the Un- 
known, quoted in The New York Times, in his 
obituary notice, December 10, 1941. 


This war is going to bring a great 
religious rebirth, and what a great 
thing it would be, if we could all 
start right in praying to get fit to be 
on God’s side instead of just blind- 
ly crying for God to join up with us 
regardless. That would be half the 
battle, to my way of thinking, in 


the all-out war. 
—Dave Boone, in The Sun, March 3d. 
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A TIME TO SCATTER 


By ANTHONY DUNN 


. derelicts lounging about the 
little park were too listless in 
the heat even to make the custo- 
mary plea for “a nickel for a cuppa 
coffee” as Bill passed through. He 
was glad of that, for he hated al- 
ways to refuse even though he 
knew that it was not coffee that 
most of them wanted. He didn’t 
blame them too much for the snarls 
he heard behind his back when he 
shook his head and passed on. 
They could hardly know that his 
pockets were usually as empty as 
their own. His appearance cer- 
tainly didn’t suggest it. He had 
plenty of clothes, and good ones, 
when he lost his job, and he still 
wore them with the assurance that 
had come so easily when Connie 
and the children were with him. 
He emerged from the feeble shade 
of the drooping trees, and came 
again into the hard glare of the sun. 
He sought the thin path of shade 
that was cast by the elevated struc- 
ture over which the trains thun- 
dered with hideous din every few 
minutes. The declining sun thrust 
its hot rays pitilessly into the win- 
dows of the frowsy little shops 
whose ferret-eyed proprietors had 
abandoned their usual watchful 
posts at the doors, and had retreat- 
ed into the dark depths behind the 
littered, counters. There was no 
point in coming into the street in 
the hope of a vagrant breeze; the 
air was lifeless and still, but from 
force of habit the women of the dis- 
trict hung from the windows, or sat 
in sodden, shapeless heaps on the 


steps of the tenements. A troop of 
urchins, refreshed by their recent 
swim in the cool if polluted waters 
of the channel that cut through the 
neighborhood, came shouting up a 
side street, kicking at the papers 
that littered the gutters. 

“Lookit the gran’duke!” one of 
them yelled. 

Begging for nickels, they crowded 
about Bill as he passed. His tacit 
refusal moved them to taunts which 
they hurled after him, but he only 
half heard. He had become used to 
the envious derision that his pros- 
perous appearance often excited in 
this forlorn section. 

As he turned away from the ele- 
vated, and entered a broader street 
where there was no refuge from the 
brassy glare, the full heat of the 
day, reflected back from bricks and 
cement, struck him almost like a 
blow. He was tired, not with the 
natural fatigue of the day’s work, 
but with the burden of worry and 
futile thinking that seemed to wear 
him down so that he was never re- 
freshed. In spite of the torrid 
atmosphere, he felt a slight chill 
pass over his skin, and he wavered 
a bit before he shook it off, and con- 
tinued on. He thought wryly of what 
the doctor at the clinic had told 
him. He had sat most of one after- 
noon in a discouraged line that 
inched its way along a worn bench 
toward the consulting room. At 
last he reached the doctor who gave 
him a brisk but competent exami- 
nation. 

“Fundamentally you’re in good 
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shape,” the doctor told him, “but 
you’re drawn a bit fine. Several in- 
dications of nervous strain. If you 
could get away from work, and take 
it easy for a few weeks .. .” 

Bill laughed mirthlessly. “I’ve 
been away from any real work for 
a long time.” 

The doctor nodded sympatheti- 
cally. “That’s it; I see. It often 
works that way—too much work or 
too little work have about the same 
effect. Wish I could help you, 
but...” 

He dismissed Bill with a little 
shrug, and turned to the next case. 

On occasions since, like the pres- 
ent, when he felt that passing tre- 
mor, Bill had been glad to know it 
was not his heart as he had feared. 
For his own sake he didn’t much 
care, but he had desperate need to 
sustain himself. 

He continued straight into the 


path of the westering sun, and to 
relieve his eyes from the searching 
rays, he turned his head to look off 


to the right. Soaring above the 
squat tenement buildings he could 
see, in the typical city proximity of 
luxury and poverty, the bold towers 
of the Corey-Plaza. In five min- 
utes one could walk from this mean 
street to Corey Square where the 
very air seemed cleaner and cooler. 
In other summers, when Connie and 
the children were at the shore, 
Bill had often dropped in to the 
Corey Hunt Room to relax for a few 
minutes after work. He thought 
now of its quiet ease. He remem- 
bered its cool serenity, in such dra- 
matic contrast to the scorched 
street, its comfortable chairs cov- 
ered with crisp linen, the white- 
jacketed waiters hurrying unobtru- 
sively about with long frosted 
drinks. Man; it would be good to 
sit there again, smoking a cigarette 


over a cold drink before going to 
the club for a swim, and dinner on 
the roof overlooking the harbor. It 
had been a long time since he had 
a drink or even a cigarette. Uncer- 
tainly he fingered the dollar in his 
pocket, but the temptation was re- 
jected before it was formed. It was 
not often he had an extra dollar; 
his two days of relief work at the 
library left him little after his food 
and shelter were purchased, but the 
heat the past few days had been so 
extreme that he had eaten less even 
than usual. 

Up the street he saw the high 
brick walls that enclosed the Home. 
It was clean in there, and there was 
even a kind of repose in the order 
that the gentle Sisters imposed on 
their hundred turbulent charges, 
but he hated to go in. He waited 
impatiently for the visiting day, but 
behind his eagerness: to see Mary 
and Ruth there lurked the knowl- 
edge of the scene that each week 
was harder to endure. They always 
ran shieking with delight to meet 
him just as in the old days they 
used to when he’d alight from the 
train on Friday afternoons at the 
shore. He remembered the three of 
them, washed with the sea and cool, 
sunny air, gay, and tanned, and 
brimming with healthy vitality. 
Then Connie had been tireless and 
buoyant. He used to hold the chil- 
dren, fragrant with cleanliness, on 
his lap while Connie with swift and 
expert motions swung the big road- 
ster out of the station yard and 
down to the beach. Then they 
would all frolic in the surf for a 
half hour while the maid laid the 
dinner on the wide veranda, or 
brought things down to the sand for 
a picnic supper. 

The children were clean and well 
kept now, and they were healthy, 
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but the sun, filtering through the 
smoky city air, did not play on the 
yard of the Home as it did on the 
wind swept shore; the children 
were pale, but worse than that they 
had learned too young how the 
fleeting hour must be seized. They 
would sit with him under the old 
tree in the playground, animatedly 
talking of the events of the week, 
but as the visiting time wore on, 
they would cling closer to him, and 
nervously try to keep him from 
noting the hour. Each time when 
finally he had to go, they would 
hold to his hands, begging to go 
with him. Mary would clutch at 
him in quiet entreaty, but Ruth was 
younger, and she always cried. 
Usually she had to be dragged 
forcibly from her desperate em- 
brace, and be carried sobbing back 
to the nursery. Once Bill had 
looked back from the street, and 
seen both of them at an upper win- 
dow, following him with their eyes. 
After that he always hurried away 
determinedly, without a backward 
glance. 

On the corner, near the Home, 
was a shabby little variety store, its 
windows piled high with cheap 
knickknacks. Bill had passed it a 
hundred times without a second 
glance, but today his eye was caught 
by two jaunty little teddy bears who 
seemed to survey with whimsical 
disdain the wretched junk that 
shared the window with them. He 
thought idly that they were almost 
the only new and cheerful looking 
objects he had ever seen in this de- 
jected street. He was about to pass 
when he noticed the price tags. 
Each was plainly marked fifty 
cents. The dollar in his pocket al- 
most leaped into his hand. The 
children would love them. At home 
they had always had soft, little toy 


animals to take with them to bed. 
Except for trifles of sweets and 
fruit he had been able to bring them 
nothing in the time they had been 
in the Home. Connie’s last despair- 
ing illness with its terrific accumu- 
lation of hospital bills, doctors’ 
fees, nurses’ wages, laboratory fees, 
charges for X-rays, and all the rest 
of it had taken his last cent, all he 
could borrow, and had left him with 
a debt which was still unreduced. 

He started into the shop, and 
then reluctantly stopped. After a 
moment’s indecision, he went on 
without the toys, toward the Home. 
The children had been there for 
months, and he had been unable to 
pay anything for their support. He 
had never been asked to pay, but 
it was a constant humiliation to him 
that he could not. He had no right 
to spend this dollar on toys; mis- 
erable a sum as it was, he would 
give it for their board. 

A hundred yards farther down 
the street, he passed through the 
doorway of the Home, and into the 
long corridor that always smelled 
of disinfectant and linoleum. Long 
custom had made him familiar with 
the procedure. He went into the 
office of the Mother Superior to ask 
for the children. The little office, 
bare except for a desk, two or three 
chairs, and a statue of St. Jude in 
the corner, was empty for the mo- 
ment, and he sat down to wait. In 
a few minutes the Superior, her 
black robes rustling softly, came in. 
As he rose to speak to her, Bill won- 
dered again mechanically how, in- 
cased as she was in apparent layers 
of cloth, and with her stiffly 
starched coif tight about her face, 
she looked so cool and so uncon- 
scious of the heat. 

She greeted him kindly. “Sit 
down and rest a few minutes, Mr. 
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Canton. You look tired. The children 
are at supper, anyway, and will not 
be down for a while. You're a little 
late today.” 

“Yes, I heard of a job out in 
Mapleton, and it took a long while 
to get out there and back.” 

“Any luck?” she asked eagerly. 

He shook his head. 

She looked at him shrewdly. 
“You walked out there and back?” 

He made no reply, and she let 
the matter drop. 

Awkwardly he sought for some 
way to make his petty offering. He 
began abruptly, “I’m sorry I haven’t 
been able to pay anything for the 
support of the children.” 

“Of course,” she agreed gently, 
“but if you can’t you can’t, and no 
one expects it.” 

“All the same...” 

“Yes, I know. It’s much harder 
to receive than to give sometimes; 
we understand that.” 

He fished the crumpled bill from 
his pocket. He made an effort to 
be jaunty. “Will you accept this as 
a token payment?” 

She took the bill, and smoothed 
it out absently. “How long since 
you’ve. had a drink?” she asked 
irrelevantly. 

He misunderstood, and stiffened 
a bit. “I assure you,” he began. 

“I know you're not a dipso- 
maniac,” she interrupted, “but how 
long is it since you’ve had a drink?” 

“Oh—more than a year, I guess.” 

“I think one would do you good 
at the moment,” she said reflective- 
ly. “Take this, and go over to the 
Corey-Plaza — don’t go into one of 
the dives around here—but go over 
to the Corey, and get yourself a 
drink.” 

“Go over to the Corey-Plaza!” he 
repeated stupidly. 

“Yes, I imagine you could get a 


very good drink there. At least I 
used to think, twenty-five years ago, 
before I entered the Order, and 
used to go there for dinner some- 
times, that it was a very good ho- 
tel.” She laughed a little. “You 
know I assumed this religious 
habit; I wasn’t born with it.” 

He looked at her uncomprehend- 
ingly. Of many strange things that 
he had encountered in the past few 
months this was the most unex- 
pected. 

She thrust the bill toward him. 

“Oh, no, no, I couldn’t,” he said. 
“That doesn’t belong to me.” 

“No, it belongs to me. You just 
gave it to me. So I can do what I 
want with it. I want you to go and 
get a drink.” 

He hesitated, and she pushed the 
bill into his hand. “TI insist.” 

“You do insist? Then would you 
mind ...I saw two teddy bears in 
a window .. . I thought the chil- 
dren...” 

“No,” she answered firmly. 
“Some other time you can get the 
teddy bears. Now do what I tell 
you.” 

Masterfully, she led him toward 
the door. “Get two,” she ordered. 
“Will a dollar buy two at the Corey- 
Plaza?” 

“Just about, as I remember.” He 
felt a foolish desire to giggle. 

“Then go along. The children 
will be through supper when you 
return.” 

He went out again into the hot 
street. He was so tired that the 
strange request ceased to startle 
him; it seemed quite natural to be 
doing as she had bid him. 

In the office Mother St. Monica 
stood lost in reverie. Suddenly an 
expression of incredulity passed 
over her face. “Of all the erratic 
impulses yet,” she murmured. She 
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turned suddenly to the statue of St. 
Jude which stood regarding her 
enigmatically. “You did that,” she 
charged. “Well, you have your own 
ways. Now see it through.” She 
dropped on her knees. 

The resplendent doorman of the 
Corey-Plaza swung the door open 
for Bill who passed into the lobby, 
and stopped at the newsstand where 
he bought a package of cigarettes. 
The inside air cooled to a comfort- 
able temperature seemed to revive 
him. He straightened a bit, and 
walked down the thickly carpeted 
corridor to the Hunt Room. The 
place was almost deserted, but it 
was blissfully quiet and comfort- 
able. The barman looked up from 
polishing his glasses, and greeted 
him with pleased surprise. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Canton. 
Haven’t been in for a long time. 
Been out of town?” 


“In a manner of speaking,” Bill 
replied. 

He eased himself into a lounge 
chair, and a waiter appeared at his 
elbow. Bill ordered a tall drink, 
and then lighted a cigarette while 


he waited. It had been so long 
since he had smoked that the first 
few puffs made him dizzy, but after 
his drink had been brought, and he 
had sipped it for a few minutes, the 
old delightful taste:of the cigarette 
exerted itself, and he began to feel 
deliciously relaxed. 

He finished his drink, and under 
its soothing influence, sat delib- 
erately suspending from his mind 
the usual endless circle of his 
thoughts. He ordered another 
drink. 

It was half gone, when he was 
startled to hear his name. “Bill, 
you old vagrant; I’ve been looking 
for you.” 

He looked up, and saw Frank 


West with whom in the old days 
he had often done business in New 
York. They shook hands, and 
Frank sat, and ordered a drink. 

“This is luck,” he said. “I went 
over to Churchill’s, of course, and 
they told me you hadn’t been with 
them for a year. I couldn’t find out 
anything about you downtown, and 
nobody at the University Club could 
tell me anything. I was just on my 
way to the East Station to get the 
six o’clock back to New York. I 
thought I’d drop in here for a drink, 
and here you are, looking as if 
you’d never moved.” 

“I’ve been leading a retired and 
contemplative existence,” Bill said. 
For the first time in a long time he 
felt facetious. 

“Well, I came to drag you back 
to the mines. We're opening up a 
new branch in Baltimore. ‘Bill 
Canton’s the man to run it if we 
can get him,’ says I to the old man. 
‘Get him then,’ says he. So I ups 
and comes after you.” He paused 
apologetically. “Five thousand is 
all it could be for the first year. 
You know how things have been, 
but they’re picking up, and“prob- 
ably next year...” 

Bill’s heart seemed to give a sud- 
den hop, and then it began to beat 
madly. A dozen thoughts crowded 
his mind. Five thousand. That 
would provide a house in the 
suburbs and someone to take care 
of the children. His sister, Jane, 
would be glad to keep house for 
him; of late her fortunes had been 
almost as meager as his own. He 
could have the children with him. 
Like an insistent refrain the 
thought beat through his mind, over 
and over again. He could have the 
children with him. He could have 
the children with him. He could 
have the children with him. 
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He tried to speak, but his throat 
was constricted. He moved his lips, 
but no sound came. 

West waited a minute, and said, 
“Well, fifty-five hundred then.” 

Bill was shaken by a sudden 
laugh. West did not guess how 
near it was to a sob. 

West grinned. “You’re a hard 
man, Squire Canton. Make it six 
thousand, but that’s tops for the 
present.” 

With a convulsive effort Bill re- 
gained control of himself. He stuck 
out his hand. “Agreed,” he said, 
and they shook on it. 

West whipped out a check book. 
“You may want some ready cash to 
move,” he said. “Here’s a month’s 
salary to bind the bargain.” He 
handed the check to Bill. “Well, so 
long. I’ve got just about time to 
make my train. See you in New 
York the first of the week.” 

Bill sat looking at the check. He 
called a waiter. “Take this to the 
manager, and ask him if he can 
cash it for me.” 

The waiter looked at it doubt- 
fully. “Of course any check of 
yours~is all right, Mr. Canton, but 
I don’t know about such a big one. 
It’s after banking hours.” 

He returned apologetically. “Will 
two hundred do?” he asked. “The 
manager says if you want some 
cash for tonight, he can spare that 
much.” 

“Thank you. Two hundred will 
do very well; I'll be back to spend 
the night, and I'll collect the rest in 
the morning.” 

Bill shoved the money into his 
pocket, and left the hotel. At the 
door he nodded to the taxi starter 
who called up a cab for him. 

“St. Jude’s Home,” Bill told the 
driver. 

He leaned back on the seat cush- 
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ions. All his fatigue was gone. 
Life seemed to run excitedly 
through his veins. He had more of 
happiness than he could compre- 
hend. On Division Street, when 
they neared the variety store where 


_the teddy bears still grinned at each 


other in the window, he rapped on 
the window for the driver to stop. 
He ran into the shop, and in a min- 
ute was back with the unwrapped 
toys in his hand. 

At the Home he jumped from the 
cab. “Wait,” he directed the 
driver. “We're going to pick up 
two more passengers.” 

Mother St. Monica was still at her 
desk when he burst in upon her. 
She looked at the teddy bears 
tucked under his arm. “I told you,” 
she said reproachfully, “to...” 

“I did,” Bill assured her. “Here, 
hold these.” He thrust the teddy 
bears at her. . 

As he stepped back, he pulled the 
money from his pocket. The double 
movement caught him slightly off 
balance. His foot slipped on the 
highly polished floor, and he made 
a fantastic little leap as he re- 
gained his equilibrium. 

The nun looked at him sadly. “I 
should have said one,” she mur- 
mured regretfully. 

Bill burst into laughter. 
looked at him sternly. 

“Sit down,” she commanded. 

He sat on the edge of the chair, 
and leaned forward to speak, but 
she silenced him with an imperious 
gesture. 

“Have you eaten today?” she de- 
manded. 

He thought a moment. “Not since 
breakfast, but wait until . . .” 

She silenced him by picking up 
her desk phone, and calling the 
kitchen. “Send up a supper tray to 
my office,” she ordered. “What? 


She 
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Oh, some scrambled eggs and fruit 
and toast. And coffee, a pot of good 
strong coffee.” 

She looked out the window, and 
shook her head. “I'll send away the 
taxi,” she said. 

When she came back, the supper 
had arrived, and Bill was eating it 
hungrily. Few things had ever 
tasted so good, but he ate hastily as 
though to get it out of his way. She 
sat apprehensively watching the 
door until he finished. Then she 
said resignedly, “Now tell me. 
Where did you get that roll of 
bills?” 

“Be at ease, Mother,” he assured 
her. “I didn’t steal it; I got a job. 
That’s part of my first month’s 
pay.” 

She leaned forward with alert in- 
terest. “No,” she replied incredu- 
lously for the pleasure of hearing it 
again. 


He told her the story with relish. 
She listened delightedly with eager 
exclamations of pleasure. When he 
finished, he told her, “And I’m go- 
ing to take the children with me to- 
night, if I may.” 


“Surely,” she agreed. 

“And one thing more,” Bill add- 
ed. He took a hundred from the 
money. “I know I can’t pay for 
what you’ve done, but I do want to 
make this contribution to the 
Home, and there will be as much 
each month until I’ve evened things 
up a bit.” 

“No, wait until you get on your 
feet again.” 

“This time I insist.” 

She took the money with a little 
bow. ' 

“Now I’m going to tell the chil- 
dren.” 

“Yes; it’s against the rules, but 
I think tonight you can go up to 
the nursery, and get them your- 
self.” 

Bill turned away quickly. When 
he had gone a few steps down the 
hall, she halted him. “Oh, Mr. 
Canton,” she asked, “was there any- 
one else at the table with you?” 

“No, of course not. Just Mr. 
West and I.” He tarned again, and 
then hesitated. He looked at her 
searchingly. “I’m not so sure,” he 
said. “Maybe there was.” 








THE WILD KNIGHT: CHESTERTON, THE POET 
By L. G. Mricuer, C.SS.R. 


HEN in the year 1900 a young 

writer named Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton published (with the 
financial assistance of his father) a 
volume of poems under the title 
The Wild Knight, its reception by 
the critics was curiously mixed. 
The poem which gave the book its 
title was a highly mystical and un- 
deniably obscure poetic drama in 
which one of the characters identi- 
fied only as the “Wild Knight” 
walks about dreamily in search of 
God’s presence on earth. At length 
he finds God speaking in the person 
of Lord Orm, the villain of the 
piece, just as the latter in a mo- 
ment of weakness is burning the 
title deed which would have given 
him a right to render the heroine 
homeless. Lord Orm, enraged at 
being caught off guard, stabs the 
Wild Knight, who dies murmuring 
faintly: 


“Earth grows too beautiful around 
me: shapes 

And colours fearfully wax fair and 
clear, 

And I have heard, as thro’ a door 
ajar 

Scraps of the huge soliloquy of 
God 

That moveth as a mask the lips of 
man.” ? 


Many of the critics thought with 
some justice that whatever message 


1 Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Co., 
Inc. Likewise all the following quotations, 
unless otherwise noted. 


was contained in The Wild Knight 
it was so wrapped in the mists of 
obscurity as to be indiscernible. 
Others while conceding the obscu- 
rity declared that despite it the 
poem ‘showed striking imaginative 
abilities in the man who had com- 
posed it. 

What the critics thought in 1900 
is net so important to us now in 
view of the fact that we can judge 
this early work of Chesterton in 
the light of what he later wrote. In 
the poem there is now clearly dis- 
cernible one leading idea, an idea 
which was literally to haunt Ches- 
terton throughout his entire life. 
Chesterton’s soul was filled with a 
conviction of the wonder and glory 
and splendor of common things. He 
expresses this conviction over and 
over again in his poems and essays. 
Like a sort of Wild Knight (and he 
liked to conceive of himself as 
such) he went through life seeking 
the presence and beauty of God in 
common things, and trying to make 
that beauty real to his fellow men. 

This sort of quest could, of 
course, easily have ended, as it did 
for Whitman, in a kind of artistic 
pantheism. But Chesterton was 
sufficiently balanced to recognize 
the transcendence of God as well as 
His immanence in nature, and in 
some of his earliest published work 
he poked fun at the aesthetes who 
made of nature their only god. His 
own love of common things and 
natural phenomena was profound, 
but never exaggerated. 
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Chesterton was twenty-six years 
old when he published The Wild 
Knight. He had studied for some 
time in a school of art, but his abil- 
ity to write in an attractive and 
forceful style and his imaginative 
abilities had led him inevitably into 
a journalistic career. However, he 
continued during his life to do car- 
toon illustrations for a few of his 
own books and those of his friends, 
notably a number of the novels of 
Hilaire Belloc. A good sample of 
this work can be seen in Greybeards 
at Play, a collection of light verse 
which had preceded The Wild 
Knight in the same year. In these 
verses he satirized the decadent 
aestheticism fashionable at the turn 
of the century, thus giving early 
proof of his natural soundness and 
healthiness of spirit. 

Within a few short years after 
the publication of his first book, 
Chesterton had made a name for 
himself as a critic of letters and the 
contemporary scene. His style was 
so highly individual and his 
thought so fresh and stimulating 
that he acquired a large following 
of readers who avidly consumed 
everything that came from his pen. 
We can gauge his tremendous activ- 
ity from the fact that by the year 
1916 he had already published 
thirty-four books. An anonymous 
writer published a book in 1908 en- 
titled G. K. C. in which already at 
this early date he sought to esti- 
mate Chesterton’s gifts and carve 
an honorable niche for his hero. 
Considering that the hero was only 
thirty-four at the time, this shows 
how rapid was his ascent to literary 
fame among his contemporaries. 

With the press of his other ac- 
tivities, it was eleven years before 
Chesterton issued his second volume 
of poetry, but when it did appear 


it won immediate recognition as a 
genuine and remarkable contribu- 
tion to English verse. This was 
The Ballad of the White Horse 
(1911), an epic poem of more than 
2,600 lines which recounted the 
story of England’s King Alfred and 
his heroic struggle against the in- 
vading Danes. Monsignor John 
O’Connor (the “Father Brown” of 
Chesterton’s detective stories) has 
given us some interesting details 
about the writing of this poem, and 
from his account we can glean this 
conclusion that here at least was 
one poem of Chesterton’s to which 
he gave himself with single-minded 
poetic vision. He did not of course 
entirely suspend his journalistic 
pursuits, but The Ballad of the 
White Horse during its composition 
occupied the chief place in his 
thoughts, and “rode” him as a 
great artistic conception must nec- 
essarily ride the artist who strives 
to give it expression. The “Ballad” 
is certainly the greatest of his 
poems, and the one along with two 
or three others upon which his 
poetic reputation must stand or fall. 

Chesterton had been happily mar- 
ried in 1901, and a volume of poems 
published in 1915 contained a num- 
ber of touching Love Poems “for 
which,” Chesterton wrote, “thanks 
are due to my wife.” In this vol- 
ume, too, appeared the famous 
“Lepanto,” a poem which has been 
reprinted countless times in mod- 
ern anthologies. 

In 1915 was published Wine, 
Water and Song, a short collection 
of drinking songs which had ap- 
peared a year earlier in a novel 
called The Flying Inn. That these 
“drinking songs” met with a wide 
and sympathetic reception appears 
in the fact that this light and rol- 
licking little collection had to be 
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reprinted no fewer than sixteen 
times up to the year 1938. The Bal- 
lad of St. Barbara appeared in 1922 
(the year of his conversion to the 
Catholic Church). In the title poem 
of this collection a Breton soldier 
relates to a fellow soldier during 
the battle of the Marne the legend 
of St. Barbara. Skillfully inter- 
woven with the soldier’s narrative 
are lines descriptive of the roar and 
stress of battle. Chesterton was al- 
ways at his best in describing battle 
scenes. But in this volume there 
are also a number of tranquil 
poems on subjects of a less violent 
character. 

A favorite subject with Chester- 
ton was the glory of womanhood, 
as exemplified pre-eminently in the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. In The Queen 
of Seven Swords published in 1926 
appear some of the most beautiful 
of his short poems on this subject. 
The title of the collection covers a 
series of remarkable poems in 
which various nations, speaking 
through their patron saints, appeal 
to Mary for her help, confessing 
that they have abandoned her. 

These volumes contain the cream 
of Chesterton’s work in verse, al- 
though there were two or three 
other shorter collections, and of 
course much light verse that has 
never been gathered together. As 
was mentioned before, there is one 
key which can be applied to almost 
everything that Chesterton wrote; 
one preoccupation which gave point 
to many an essay and color to his 
smallest phrase, and this was his 
concern with the extraordinary as- 
pects of ordinary things. All his 
work is colored by his deep convic- 
tion that the wonderful things in 
life are not the things which men 
commonly regard as wonderful; 
they are rather the things which 


men have come to regard as ordi- 
nary. Grass and flowers and trees 
and sky and sun—these are the 
really amazing things in life, if we 
could only cut through the crust of 
the commonplace in which they are 
encased and see them as they really 
are. And in the same way, mar- 
riage and family life and right liv- 
ing and religious belief—these are 
the genuine adventures in life, not 
divorce and revolt and agnosticism 
and unbelief. That we see so much 
of the 3un and sky does not make 
them essentially less wonderful. It 
does not make belief in God a pro- 
saic thing because most men hold 
to it; nor conversely does atheism 
become marvelous because only a 
few men are atheists. The usual is 
essentially far more wonderful than 
the unusual. Man himself is not 
nearly so remarkable for the fact 
that he may be eight feet tall as 
for the fact that he is a man. 

To Chesterton this was the essen- 
tial truth underlying all his work, 
and it was his crusade to imbue 
others with the same conviction in 
the matter that he himself felt. 
Everyone is familiar with his fa- 
mous parable of the English yachts- 
man who thought he had discov- 
ered a new island in the South Seas, 
only to find that he had merely re- 
discovered England. The rediscov- 
ery of all those ancient truths, the 
proof that although beauty is ever 
ancient, it is also ever new, was the 
crusade upon which Chesterton like 
a knight of old set out with banners 
flying. 

We are concerned here only with 
his poetry, and in some ways this 
method and purpose is far more 
easily discerned in his poems than 
in his prose. He never tired of re- 
peating in his verse this theme of 
the wonder of common things. 
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“If trees were tall and grasses 
short, 
As in some crazy tale, 
If here and there a sea were blue 
Beyond the breaking pale .. .” 


There is a sublime simplicity 
which lies at the heart of all great 
poetry which makes its appeal di- 
rectly to the soul, and although 
Chesterton may or may not have 
been deficient in some of the other 
necessary poetic equipment, no one 
can say that he lacked this. His 
simplicity of view, penetrating be- 
neath the appearance of things, 
gave a wistful poignancy to some 
of his shorter poems. For instance, 
he makes a donkey, that “parody of 
all four-footed things,” admit his 
ugliness, but cry out triumphantly: 


“Fools! For I also had my hour; 
One far fierce hour and sweet: 
There was a shout about my ears, 
And palms before my feet.” ? 


Many more examples might be 
given; indeed, they can be culled 
from almost any page of his pub- 
lished poems. It was this funda- 
mental simplicity which contrib- 
uted much to the beauty of The 
Ballad of the White Horse. The 
ballad form is by its very nature 
wistful and poignant, with its ir- 
regular lines and recurrent rhyme, 
and in its use Chesterton found the 
best expression of his gifts. 

In the following lines, King Al- 
fred, who has seen all his kingdom 
overrun by the Danes, and whose 
cause seems hopeless, asks Mary for 
some token of victory, or at least— 
with breaking heart—for an assur- 
ance of final rest: 

2 Taken from The Wild Knight and Other 


Poems and quoted with the permission of 
E, P. Dutton & Co, 


“When our last bow is broken, 
Queen, 
And our last javelin cast, 
Under some sad, green evening 
sky, 
Holding a ruined cross on high, 
Under warm westland grass to lie, 
Shall we come home at last?” 


It was his intuitive simplicity and 
the tenderness which flowed from 
it that made him so appreciative of 
Christmas and the child Jesus; he 
was literally haunted by the strange 
and tender simplicity of this “birth- 
day of God.” And as with Christ- 
mas, so it was with all that he saw 
in life: 


“When all my days are ending 
And I have no song to sing, 
I think I shall not be too old 
To stare at everything; 
As I stared once at a nursery 
door 
Or a tall tree and a swing.” 


It would not be right to pass over 
the fact that Chesterton sometimes 
fell into an oversimplification in 
which the thought of the poem was 
spread rather thin upon its canvas. 
Perhaps this was what Stuart Sher- 
man meant by his suave but devas- 
tating criticism of Chesterton as a 
poet: “His verses in general are not 
bad, but one is a little disposed to 
wonder why he writes them. Every- 
thing that he does in verse he does 
so much better in prose.” Perhaps 
Joyce Kilmer’s criticism is more to 
the point: “Chesterton’s poetic 
method is sometimes magically ef- 
fective, and sometimes grotesquely 
inappropriate.” Sometimes his 
simplicity becomes too simple, as 
when, in the example given by Kil- 
mer, he writes instead of “I love 
myself” these two lines: 
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“T love the man I saw but now 
Hanging head downwards in the 
well.” 


Undoubtedly the outstanding 
characteristic of Chesterton’s poetic 
style was his imaginative and col- 
orful use of words. One of the re- 
viewers of his 1915 collection of 
poems was apparently driven into 
a rage by Chesterton’s lavish and 
thundering descriptions, and he 
burst out into the following prose- 
poem of his own: “Words like 
pomp, gorgeous, thunder, ancient, 
crimson, scorn, jewelled, stars, pas- 
sion repeat themselves endlessly in 
walloping anapaests and staccato 
iambics until the only thing left 
with any power to stir is silence.” 

Now there is no doubt that Ches- 
terton took a huge delight in a 
broad and colorful and vivid use 
of words. His imagination was 
healthy and robust, and if in some 
of the poems it made itself felt too 
strongly, I think that most critics 
of Chesterton will maintain that 
this was not always the case. If at 
times his colors were splashed on 
the canvas too lavishly, there are 
other poems in which he shows a 
delicate restraint and reticence. If 
at times he showed himself more 
capable of enthusiasm than of ecs- 
tasy, there are a number of poems 
for which enthusiasm was essen- 
tial, and in which he had sufficient 
ecstasy to give them life and power, 
specifically, in his war poems. 

There is no doubt that Chester- 
ton’s poetic abilities found their 
best expression in descriptions of 
war and battle. In such scenes he 
could give his tremendous imagina- 
tion full vent: 


“Don John pounding from the 
slaughter-painted poop, 


Purpling all the ocean like a 
bloody pirate’s sloop, 

Scarlet running over on the silvers 
and the golds... .” 


Lines like these should be read 
aléud in order to be fully savored. 
Indeed, “Lepanto,” from which 
they are taken, is a poem which 
fairly cries out to be read aloud: 


“Dim drums throbbing in the hills 
half heard. ...” 


But Chesterton could and did 
still the throbbing drums and 
booming guns when the occasion 
demanded. Witness the beautiful 
tranquillity of these lines, taken 
from “The Wise Men,” one of his 
many shorter poems on the subject 
of Christmas: 


“Step softly, under show or rain, 
To find the place where men 
may pray; 
The way is all so very plain 
That we may lose the way. 


And the haunting loveliness of the 
following verse, from “A Christmas 
Carol”: 


“The Christ-child stood at Mary’s 
knee, 
His hair was like a crown, 
And all the flowers looked up at 
Him, 
And all the stars looked down.” 


One last characteristic of Chester- 
ton remains to be pointed out in 
connection with his verse, and this 
was his consuming hatred of 
hypocrisy and cant and half meas- 
ures. It is in his lighter verse that 
this characteristic is especially re- 
flected. Whatever be the general 
opinion as to the value of his seri- 
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ous poetic work, there will be few 
to deny his mastery of the lighter 
verse forms. 

His first published verses—Grey- 
beards at Play—poked fun at the 
aesthetes: 


“The shopmen when their souls 
were still 
Refused to open shops; 
And cooks recorded frames of 
mind 
In sad and subtle chops.” * 


The drinking songs in Wine, 
Water and Song are a good reflec- 
tion of his abhorrence for the Pro- 
hibitionist attitude of mind. Not 
that he relished drunkenness, but 
the native goodness of wine and the 
hearty good fellowship of the old 
English inns and pubs were two 
truths in defense of which he was 
always ready to do battle. 

Finally, there are a whole series 
of Ballades, many of which first 
appeared in the old Eye Witness 
as “Urbane Ballades” which de- 
serve a whole essay in themselves. 
Here is a verse from one of them: 


“The gallows in my garden, people 
say, 

Is new and neat and adequately 
tall. 

I tie the noose on in a knowing 


way 

As one that knots his necktie for 
a ball; 

But just as all the neighbours—on 
the wall— 

Are drawing a long breath to shout 
‘Hurray!’ 

The strangest whim has seized 
me... . After all 

I think I will not hang myself 
today.” 


3 Quoted with permission of the publishers, 
Sheed & Ward, Inc. 


For Chesterton, poetry was by 
force of circumstance as well as 
by his own undoubted choice inci- 
dental to his other work, and very 
often was made to serve his polit- 
ical and social interests. When 
poetry occupies this subordinate 
position, it may be clever, but it 
will seldom be inspired. Chester- 
ton was first and foremost a jour- 
nalist, and the journalistic outlook 
on life does not as a rule make for 
the production of great poetry. He 
was also a wonderful critic of let- 
ters and literary men, because of 
the amazing intuition with which 
he was gifted, but he could write 
his criticism in the stress and 
strain of a very busy life. One 
cannot as a rule write great poetry 
in such circumstances. Whether 
he could have written more and 
better poetry in other circumstances 
is a question which must go un- 
answered, but there are not a few 
who think that his talent for poetry 
was the highest of all his great 
talents. J 

There are a few of his poems 
which certainly should endure. His 
greatest poem undoubtedly is “The 
Ballad of the White Horse.” One 
does not see it mentioned very much 
in our day, but one feels that in 
some future day it will come into 
its own. It is after all the only 
epic poem we have which is con- 
cerned with English history, and 
it is so entirely English in its tone 
and outlook; nay, more—its mes- 
sage is so universally applicable to 
the Christian outlook on life—that 
it cannot for long fail to stir men’s 
hearts as it stirred them upon its 
publication over thirty years ago. 
The following lines might almost 
have been addressed to Englishmen 
in their present crisis. They are 
the words spoken by the Blessed 
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Virgin Mary in answer to Alfred’s 
plea for help: 

“T tell you naught for your comfort, 
Yea, naught for your desire, 
Save that the sky grows darker yet 

And the sea rises higher. 


“Night shall be thrice night over 
you, 
And heaven an iron cope. 
Do you have joy without a cause, 
Yea, faith without a hope?” 


The poem “Lepanto” will cer- 
tainly survive. Here again, as in 
all great poetry, the burden of the 
poem transcends its immediate 
boundaries, and the form and lan- 
guage are perfectly suited to the 
theme. And for this one poem, if 
not for the rest of Chesterton’s po- 
etic work, we have the support of 


a great literary man who knew 
Chesterton’s greatness—Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc. 

But at the end as at the begin- 
ning we find Chesterton’s most vital 
message in the lines which we 
quoted at the beginning of this 
essay: 


“Earth grows too beautiful around 
me: shapes 

And colours fearfully wax fair and 
clear, 

And I‘have heard, as thro’ a door 
ajar 

Scraps of the huge soliloquy of 
God 

That moveth as a mask the lips 
of man.” 


Those lines might well have been 
emblazoned on the crest of the Wild 
Knight who was Chesterton. 








INTER-AMERICAN CATHOLIC CO-OPERATION '* 
By R. A. McGowan 


E are living in as critical a 
time as that of the Reforma- 
tion and more critical than that of 
the business - rationalist - nationalist 
revolutions at the turn of the nine- 
teenth century. In the Reformation 
period, half of Europe went Protes- 
tant. At the turn of the nineteenth 
century the Catholic countries in 
Europe and the Americas went ra- 
tionalist and made the new era of 
nationalism and capitalism world 
wide. In neither period did Catho- 
lics do enough to prevent cataclysm. 
In our own time the key of any 
new right era seems to be in the 
Americas and no longer in Europe. 
The United States is at the center; 
and since creating a new right era 
is a Catholic work, it is the Catho- 
lics of the United States and of all 
the Americas who must assume the 
responsibility of preventing this 
generation from failing in their ob- 
vious duty, as happened at the time 
of the Reformation and during the 
period of the business-rationalist- 
nationalist revolutions that were the 
consequence of the Reformation. 
The American countries have al- 
ready come together pretty well for 
war purposes. To get them together 
for the creation of the new era that 
must begin as the war ends is more 
important. The era that is now 
dying was, it is true, created in 


1 Eprrornta, Nore: Habitual readers of THE 
Catrmotic Wortp will find in the following ar- 
ticle several statements and one or two points 
of view that differ from those that have been 
presented in these pages by the Editor. Such 
differences do not lessen the essential value of 
Dr. McGowan’s contribution and the Editor 
feels that it is well to present views that are 
not altogether in harmony with his own. 


Europe; it is not an American crea- 
tion. But it began with the discov- 
ery of the Americas, the Americas 
have lived their whole life in it and 
our discovery was, I think, the chief 
condition of its rise to dominance. 
At any rate we must lead in chang- 
ing it now. Yet to throw off the bad 
parts in this heritage of ours is go- 
ing to be difficult. Even the Catho- 
lics of the Americas find it hard to 
rise to the principles of the Pope’s 
Peace Program which outline the 
new era and contradict the old. 

Yet we Catholics of the three 
Catholic Americas — French Cana- 
dians, the English-speaking Catho- 
lics of Canada and of the United 
States and the Latin American 
Catholics — remain the chief hope. 
We are a weak reed. We are only 
vaguely alive to the fact that the 
Church saves civilizations as well as 
souls. We are not yet sure that 
national rights and duties have to 
be fitted into a plan of world rights 
and duties; most of us still suffer 
from nationalism. The same stands 
true of individual economic rights 
and duties. We have not yet taken 
on the mind of the Church as to 
either nationalism or capitalism. 
Yet we must lead. 

The reason for our difficulties lies 
in our history and heritage. From 
the sixteenth century to the turn of 
the nineteenth the people of the 
Catholic countries of the Americas 
lived in a world split between war- 
ring Protestants and Catholics and, 
because it seemed impossible to es- 
tablish it, got out of the habit of 
thinking of a world economic and 
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governmental order. They even 
gradually sloughed off much of the 
old Catholic idea of economic broth- 
erhood after their first incompara- 
ble beginnings. 

During that same period the prin- 
cipal groups from which the Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholics of Canada 
and the United States stem were 
persecuted in Europe for their Faith 
and, devoid of influence in public 
life, could do next to nothing to 
apply the social teaching of the 
Church; since all they could do was 
to hold on to the Faith, they let 
their sense of the civilizing mission 
of the Church shrivel. 

As if that heritage were not bad 
enough, the Catholics of Latin 
America found their ruling classes 
gripped at the turn of the nineteenth 
century by the new economic indi- 
vidualism and its concomitant ra- 
tionalism, saw them formally turn 


away from the Church and saw them 
laugh at the older principles as out- 


worn and against progress. (They 
had the excuse of the remissness of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
Catholics in applying the old prin- 
ciples.) The French Canadians did 
not turn rationalist, but they suf- 
fered by drawing apart from gen- 
eral Canadian life for self - protec- 
tion. 

The English - speaking Catholics 
of the United States and Canada 
were, in contrast, so delighted with 
their release from the persecution 
which they had suffered in Europe 
that not being a separate language- 
group they mingled with the gen- 
eral population and quite common- 
ly accepted nationalism and capi- 
talism as not too repugnant to the 
Faith that they still held to so 
stanchly and for which they con- 
tinued to sacrifice so much. 

The bad spots in the heredity of 


the three Catholic Americas make it 
hard for us to act now in accord 
with the full social teachings of the 
Church. We are none of us very 
good Catholics. 

In our generation, however, a 
change has come; and because of it 
there is hope that the Catholics of 
all the Americas can rise to the op- 
portunity and take the leadership 
that Catholic Americans alone can 
fully give for the Pope’s Peace Pro- 
gram. 

We are in fact compelled to act. 
The age of capitalism and national- 
ism once overpowered us by its suc- 
cess. Now it is dying. That old 
era caused the convulsions that 
threaten now to destroy the world 
—the total-states, the Great Unem- 
ployment and the wars. It is dis- 
credited. Something new must 
come. And we can act now. No 
Catholic in the Americas is now ac- 
cused of being unpatriotic when he 
says that mankind is rightly a 
brotherhood, or of being against 
progress when he questions now the 
motive of maximum profits. Na- 
tionalism and capitalism are at last 
on the defensive. Everyone knows 
now that they were and are wrong. 
The only question any more is what 
should take their place. 

Fortunately there is little demand 
in the Americas for the total-states 
of either the Communist or Nazi- 
Fascist brand. The opportunity is 
strong to have the Catholic answer 
accepted. 

There is growth, too, in the num- 
ber of ordinary devout Catholics. 
Reports from most of the American 
countries agree in this. Much of the 
old rationalism still exists in Latin 
America, even among those who 
have abandoned the nationalism 
and capitalism for which rational- 
ism was created. But rationalism 
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is not now nearly so prevalent 
there. Nowhere is it self-assured, 
as it was in the nineteenth century. 
In fact, among the three Catholic 
Americas probably the most alarm- 
ing leakage occurs among those of 
the United States and Canada whose 
ancestors survived persecution but 
who themselves cannot bear free- 
dom. 

However, the increase in the 
number of devout Catholics is not 
necessarily a sign of hope for the 
creation of a new era, since they 
may be concerned only with saving 
their own souls and not at all with 
the fate of civilization. That their 
prayers help and that their personal 
faith and virtue furnish a necessary 
foundation for any good civilization 
is, of course, true. But in our in- 
sane time devout Catholics can also 
be devoted nationalists. The real 
hope lies in those who think and 
act, in the intellectual, economic 
and political confusion of our time, 
according to the whole mind of 
the Church. In this respect, there 
is a great gain in English-speak- 
ing Canada and the United States, 
in French Canada and in Latin 
America. 

In measuring this gain in Latin 
American countries, the temptation 
is to think only of what Catholic 
organizations or professed and prac- 
ticing Catholics do. That is no 
measure. Everybody in Latin 
America has a large core of Catho- 
licity in his heart. Almost any 
good thing done there by almost 
anyone has to be included in meas- 
uring the Catholic gain. In one 
Latin American country, for exam- 
ple, an avowed anti-Catholic took a 
Catholic document as a guide for 
his able and pioneering work. In 
another Latin American country a 
labor leader, who afterwards reluc- 
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tantly agreed to a persecution of the 
Church and even helped to start a 
schismatic Church, began his lead- 
ership by saying that a priest was 
the chief source of his economic 
ideas which were in the main good. 
It is going too far to claim for the 
Church every good thing that has 
been done against nationalism and 
capitalism in Latin America, but 
such a claim would not be far off the 
mark. There is a logic of the Faith 
that even renegades often act on. 

For example, in the nineteenth 
century, Latin America had some of 
the world’s leading exponents of in- 
ternational law and organization. 
They could not get away from the 
Church in their ideas even if they 
had formally apostatized, any more 
than most of them could refuse the 
sacraments when they came to die. 
The Faith was in their bones and in 
the air. So it is now, too. 

For example, consider the last 
meeting of the International Labor 
Organization. Latin Americans 
were probably in the majority. Sev- 
eral resolutions came before that 
body, advocating employer-labor- 
government handling of economic 
life to get something decent done. 
That is a central idea of Catholic 
social teaching. Latin American 
delegates were among the chief ad- 
vocates of these resolutions and 
spoke of their home experiences in 
support of the resolutions. They 
might never have read an Encycli- 
cal or a commentary; but joint ac- 
tion to do something right was in 
their blood. One delegate, report- 
edly a Communist, voted for the 
whole program. 

Most English-speaking Catholics 
of Canada and the United States 
have to reach far back in their fam- 
ily history for even the vaguest 
memories of the Chursh’s older in- 
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fluence upon general social life. 
Not so with Latin Americans. So 
important is the Church to them 
that they are still angry that the 
marvelous early record of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries 
was not continued even when they 
remain confused (as we nearly all 
have been) about what the nine- 
teenth century meant. They know 
the early record and know it as the 
Church’s record and are proud of 
it. For example, the partly anti- 
Catholic government of Mexico has 
named a special institute after the 
sixteenth century Bishop, Vasco de 
Quiroga, perhaps the greatest man 
who ever lived in our hemisphere; 
and Mexicans are delighted with 
that, even while they are sure that 
the normal confusions of our ab- 
normal generation will often be set 
forth in an institute that bears the 
name of a man who thought 
straight and Catholic. Canadian and 
United States Catholics have no liv- 
ing memories of either such great- 
ness or such disappointment. 

In Latin America it is not un- 
usual for people even to call them- 
selves Socialists or Communists, 
and then not to support full com- 
mon ownership, either through 
revolutions or elections, but to ad- 
vocate distributed ownership, labor 
legislation, and employer-labor co- 
operation. Still stranger, the Arti- 
cle. on labor in the Mexican Consti- 
tution was written, so I have been 
reliably. told, by a lawyer of the 
older rationalist, capitalist and anti- 
Catholic school who to do his work 
used commentaries on the Encycli- 
cals. 
In telling these facts there is no 
question of denying the devastation 
which the old Individualism caused 
and which the new gropings toward 
Socialism, Communism and Nazi- 


Fascism now cause either in the 
souls or the social life of Latin 
America. But it is certainly true 
that European ideologies suffer a 
change when they reach Latin 
America and are often only skin 
deep. For example, South Ameri- 
can dictatorships do not stem from 
Totalitarianism. 

Any judgment upon a Latin 
American must, in fact, be ready to 
put willingness to accept Catholic 
ideas on nationalism and capitalism 
far above willingness to live for- 
mally as a Catholic, and any judg- 
ment on a Catholic of Canada or the 
United States cannot measure ad- 
herence to the Catholic teaching 
upon civilization by intensity of 
adherence to the Church. 

The Catholic social movement in 
Latin America, though, has itself 
grown. In nearly all of the coun- 
tries nation-wide celebrations were 
held last year in honor of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of Rerum Nova- 
rum and the tenth anniversary of 
Quadragesimo Anno. French-speak- 
ing Canada has strong organiza- 
tions for Catholic social education 
and is slowly marching out of its 
long isolation. 

As for Catholics of the United 
States and English-speaking Can- 
ada, there is hope in us, too. We 
are confused. Some of us wobbled 
in deciding just how bad Nazi- 
Fascism is, even if we did so be- 
cause of a confused anger at the 
nationalism and capitalism of the 
older era. But we want to be right. 
Rooted in the country and at last 
used to freedom, we, for love of our 
country, try now to do what perse- 
cution and immigration did not 
train us to do—apply our Faith 
soundly and fully to the whole life 
of our country. That work is ex- 
traordinarily difficult; but it can, I 











think, be done. The shock of Pearl 
Harbor has helped us, as it has 
helped all Americans. 

In the twenty-five years before 
Pearl Harbor there was an enor- 
mous improvement in the thinking 
of Catholics on nationalism and 
and capitalism. There is further 
improvement now. More of us are 
convinced that international co- 
operation is the right road and that 
a governmentally helped economic 
co-operation must be established for 
the practice of morality in work and 
ownership. 

The leadership of the three Catho- 
lic Americas for the Pope’s Peace 
Program must be a leadership of 
education — education of Catholic 
and of general public opinion upon 
principles and upon application of 
principles. Since Catholics them- 
selves are so confused and yet must 
be the leaven, the education must be 
directed principally toward Catho- 
lics. Anyone who has had experi- 
ence in presenting Catholic social 
teaching, either by stating the prin- 
ciples or by commenting on current 
happenings in the light of the prin- 
ciples or in working with Catholic 
organizations, knows how hard the 
work is. In spite of our being more 
open to Catholic ideas on national- 
ism and capitalism than we have 
been for centuries, our bad heritage 
still follows us, makes the work dif- 
ficult to do and makes a good recep- 
tion of the work even harder. 

The main lines of the Catholic 
principles of economic and interna- 
tional life are themselves clear; but 
we are not ready to accept clear 
ideas. The temptation is strong to 
follow strange tangents. For ex- 
ample, note Hiiler’s perverted 
Catholicism as described by Father 
Parsons in THE CATHOLIC Wor -p, 
May, 1939; or Felloe’s inability to 
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fit protective labor legislation and 
employer-labor co-operation into a 
general program; or the various 
theories about monetary gadgets 
which are automatically to enforce 
economic morality; or the blaming 
of machines rather than man; or 
the difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween a bad Individualistic empire, 
like that of England, Belgium, Hol- 
land, France or the older Italy, and 
the worse totalitarian empires; or 
the difficulty of seeing that world 
co-operation is the answer and that 
both types of imperialism are 
wrong and arose, or threaten now 
to rise, because of the lack of world 
co-operation. In a changing and 
confused time it is easy to get off 
the reservation, experiment with de- 
tours, take the wrong train. 

One check upon the temptation 
to get off the track, beyond what 
we can do in each of our countries 
and groups, is to try to get a work- 
ing agreement among the Catholics 
of all the Americas. The difficulties 
in doing so are great. Latin Ameri- 
can Catholics do not know that the 
Catholics of the United States and 
Canada are so numerous. French 
Canadians doubt that English- 
speaking Catholics of Canada and 
the United States can mingle so 
freely with non-Catholics and still 
stay good Catholics. French Cana- 
dians suffer the criticism of staying 
too much apart. Latin Americans 
are criticized for neglecting the cre- 
ation of Catholic civilizations when 
Catholics are the vast majority in 
their countries. We of Canada and 
the United States are loud in this 
particular criticism although we 
have let the whole issue of a Catho- 
lic civilization almost go by default 
while they of Latin America made 
the greatest beginning of any colo- 
nizing people in history. 
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Distance, too, hinders the Catho- 
lics of the Americas from getting 
together. The record of United 
States imperialism in °48 and be- 
tween '98 and °33 makes it still 
harder for United States and Latin 
American Catholics to work to- 
gether now; and when Latin Ameri- 
can Catholics learn that Catholics 
really exist in great numbers in the 
United States they then blame us 
for allowing the imperialism. 
Catholics quite logically blame 
other Catholics for crimes that they 
might but do not prevent. 

Protestant missionaries go from 
the United States to Latin America, 
and Catholics of the United States 
suffer some of the blame for their 
going there. So, also, with bad 
movies. Latin American students 
come here on scholarships and too 
often go to non-Catholic schools. 

Yet Catholics of the Americas 


must work together in spite of 


everything. The key group of 
Catholics in the hemisphere are the 
Catholics of the United States since 
the United States is the key coun- 
try. The chief responsibility there- 
fore, for bringing Catholics to- 
gether for hemispheric action is our 
own. 

Since the problem is, first of all, 
one of the education of Catholics in 
Catholic social teaching, the prin- 
cipal work is not, however, one of 
hemispheric co-operation or U. S. 
Catholic leadership but of national, 
diocesan and parochial action. Any 
hemispheric action must be direct- 
ed toward assisting the countries, 
dioceses, parishes and schools to do 
their own work at home. United 
States Catholic leadership in Inter- 
American Catholic activity has to 
keep that in mind. In view of our 
own deficiencies, it has also to be 
properly humble. United States 
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Catholics cannot set themselves up 
as sure guides. 

Some form of Inter - American 
Catholic organization, however, is 
necessary. Many worth-while steps 
toward that are now being taken. 
Among students the Pax Romana 
does a great deal. The Bureau of 
Inter-American Collaboration in the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence has made good beginnings. 
The Latin American section of the 
NCWC News Service is bringing 
world and Inter-American Catholic 
news to Latin American papers. 
The Seminars begun by The Sign 
and its other work help. Father 
Magner’s Seminars to Mexico are of 
much importance. The correspond- 
ence of the National Council of 
Catholic Women with Catholic wom- 
en’s organizations in Latin America, 
its reception of Latin American 
Catholic women visitors and its en- 
couragement of Catholic women’s 
organizations to learn Latin Ameri- 
can life are on the right road. 

But there are two great gaps. 
One is the insufficient fraterniza- 
tion between French Canadians and 
the English-speaking Catholics of 
the United States and Canada; there 
cannot be sound Inter-American 
Catholic activity without French 
Canadians because they are a com- 
pact Catholic American group who 
did not take up with rationalism. 
The other is that there has not yet 
been created even the thinnest form 
of Inter-American Catholic organi- 
zation. Pax Romana, which is in 
fact a world organization, provides 
the nearest approach to it but it is 
for students only. 

A certain amount of companion- 
ship among Catholics in the hemi- 
sphere does exist. In the last few 
years Canadian and United States 
Catholics have come to know one 
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another much better. A sprinkling 
of Latin American and United 
States Catholics have visited one 
another. Visiting back and forth is 
so much to the good; we come to 
know one another’s virtues and 
faults better and get ready to work 
together. For many years Cath- 
olics of the United States have 
helped in the right settlement of 
the scattered persecutions of the 
Church in the Caribbean countries. 
A group of Catholics went on invi- 
tation to Venezuela to advise on re- 
construction. Special work has 
been done in Puerto Rico. The 
number of scholarships for Latin 
Americans in Catholic schools here 
has grown. Canadian students 
come to the United States and 
United States students go to Canada. 
But certainly the communication 
has not been great enough. And 
certainly there is need of some 
kind of Inter-American Catholic 
agency which the Catholics of all 
or almost all of the countries, in- 
cluding Canada, would guide. Per- 
haps the first and best step toward 
founding such an agency would be 
some kind of Inter-American Cath- 
olic Congress, out of which a per- 
manent organization and perma- 
nent agency might grow. The cir- 
cumstances of the ‘war provide an 
opportunity for such a Congress. 
We would have to come together 
in sack-cloth and ashes. Each of 
the three Catholic Americas can 
rightly point with scorn at the oth- 
ers and each of us surely must be 
ashamed of ourselves. Each of us 
should, though, know how each of 
us were tempted and how we, each 


in our own way, gave in to the 
temptations. For we are all in the 
same boat, the same storm-tossed 
bark of Peter; and, God help us, we 
of the three Catholic Americas are 
the ones freest to act, and therefore 
the ones most obligated, to save at 
a turning point of history the boat 
of Peter, which is the boat of Christ, 
which is the boat of civilization. 

Confused though we are, we all 
at any rate have kept the Faith— 
the French Canadians in isolation; 
the English - speaking Catholics of 
Canada and the United States even 
though we have camouflaged our- 
selves so as to live in a Protestant 
and pagan world; and the Latin 
Americans, who were fully respon- 
sible for the decisions of their coun- 
tries (as the rest of us were not), in 
a world which rationalism, capital- 
ism and nationalism ruled by its 
success and who thus were com- 
pelled to make terms with it of some 
sort. We all kept the Faith during 
the Reformation. We kept it dur- 
ing the nineteenth century pagan- 
ism; even those Latin American 
Catholic leaders who, in making 
terms with capitalism and nation- 
alism embraced rationalism, usual- 
ly reared their families as Catholics 
and died in the Church. Being all 
of us Catholics, poor ones though 
we are, most of the hope lies in us. 
There is hope, too, in that great 
mass of Protestants, Jews and os- 
tensible pagans who belong by their 
honesty to the soul of the Church of 
Christ. But the three Catholic 
Americas have to carry the chief 
load. Up to this time we are not 
ready for it. But we can be. 





AT HOME IN BOHEMIA 
By T. F. HEAty 


UR house lies in the heart of 
Greenwich Village. It is an old 
house, dating back to Revolutionary 
days, and it is tenanted mostly by 
artists. We call it the pension in 
the Parisian manner. 

It is a domicile unique in one 
respect, because the landlord, a 
rabid Republican, will not take 
“any of those terrible WPA per- 
sons” for tenants; and most of the 
Village artists and writers today are 
on WPA. So in our house we form 
part of the minority of Village ar- 
tists and writers who have not 
gone on relief; and we feel we are 
carrying on the true tradition of 
Bohemia in waging the artist’s im- 
memorial drama of earning one’s 
bread to live, a drama, which if 
sometimes depressing has withal its 
amusing aspects. 

In the time I have lived here I 
have come to know most of my 
neighbors. The most interesting of 
them is an old chap aefat. sixty who 
lives above me. He paints, but he 
does not sell much any more. I 
told him to try the advertising agen- 
cies, but he has not the commercial 
angle to please them, and besides 
they do not hand out much free- 
lance work nowadays. He knows 
his colors, but his stuff tends a bit 
toward the baroque, and that is not 
so good in this streamlined sterile 
day. 

He is a European, out of the race 
of lost Austria. He takes Tokay 
wine, California- made; he plays 
the guitar and sometimes of nights 
I hear him strumming old tunes of 


his fatherland, strains of Strauss 
waltzes. He is one of those Conti- 
nentals who cannot take root in 
American soil. He belongs, too, to 
the “I - kiss - your - hand - madam” 
days; there is a poignancy about 
him, an*air of old, sad, forlorn 
chivalry that seems out of place in 
America and in New York. Every 
evening he takes his walk along 
Eighth Street, through the Park and 
up the Avenue; he wears a cane, 
and it strikes an incongruous note, 
for his trousers are shiny and 
frayed at the heels. Perhaps then 
he dreams of twilight hours of 
Hapsburg days and thinks he is 
walking along the Prater. 

We call on each other, and Cuhul- 
lin, my tiger cat, far more fastidi- 
ous than myself about guests, likes 
him and approves of him. I drop in 
for a glass of wine now and then 
and sample some of his cheeses. He 
bought some onions recently to put 
in a goulash, having conjured up 
some sort of Barmecide feast, and 
they have begun to sprout in his 
little kitchen. He has his lean days, 
but in the Don Quixote manner he 
thinks it undignified to show hun- 
ger, which is all the more delight- 
ful to see in a city of so many 
Sanchos. Yet under his genteel 
manner there is an iron fiber in his 
soul; and he holds his head high. 

We have a budding novelist here. 
At least he has done a novel of up- 
wards of 100,000 words. At his re- 
quest I read some of it, but I could 
not make head or tail of it. It isa 
mixture of Joyce and Havelock 
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Ellis, with a few dashes of Freud 
and Krafft-Ebing thrown in. He is 
trying to strike a new note, he says, 
not only in technique but in typo- 
graphical effect as well. He has not 
bothered with punctuation marks, 
chapters, or paragraphs; and his 
solid blocks of type hurt the eye. It 
is a document for a psycho-patholo- 
gist instead of a publisher. It has 
been to four publishers already, 
and because it was hammered out 
on cheap paper it is so dog-eared 
and dirty that it is not presentable 
any more. Someone told him that, 
and he now is rewriting the opus. 
A young woman here has lately 
arrived from the deep-sea South. 
She is a comely and charming per- 
son, when dissociated from her 
accent. I said to myself, she is 
doubtless one of those Southern 
lassies who still thinks “damyan- 
kee” is one word, and that we 
should have a talk about the South 
because I had a grand-uncle who 
fell with the Army of the Confed- 
erate Line at Fredericksburg. I was 
disillusioned. One day she cor- 
nered me herself, to read me a piece 
of her writings. She had done it 
that morning, written it automati- 
cally through her subconscious, she 
said, having been in touch with one 
“Rev. Dr. Dickerson, who lived in 
Virginia before the Civil War; he 
dictated it to me, and I just wrote 
it down.” I make a detour when- 
ever I see her now. We have all 
sorts of writers in our Bohemia. 
We have an actor here, who is the 
funniest character in the house. He 
lives across the hall from me. He 
has been out of work for some time, 
but with the egotism that many 
mimes and mummers seem to 
have, he is waiting still for the big 
show to put him over. It happens 
that he is behind in his rent, but he 


has hit upon a new stunt. On what 
he calls the “dies irae, dies illa,” 
that is, rent day, when he hears the 
landlord’s knocking on the door he 
emits a yip-yip barking like a fox- 
terrier, the more to show no one is 
home but his dog. Only one morn- 
ing of late, after he had drunk too 
much beer the night before and 
sleeping overtime was roused by the 
familiar knocking, he became quite 
mixed up in his signals, whether he 
forgot or could not maneuver his 
larynx, and he gave vent to a series 
of basso-profundo yelpings and 
bow-wowings so you’d think it was 
an Irish wolfhound there instead 
of the mythical terrier. “What’s 
that guy got in there—a kennels?” 
asked the landlord, who seems to 
be getting wise. 

There was a salesman who hap- 
pened to move here. He stayed a 
month and then hot-footed it way 
over to bourgeois Brooklyn. “This 
place sure is a nut-house,” was his 
final Parthian shot. 

On the top floor we have a real 
Bohemian, a fellow who dabbles in 
writing and painting, but who yet re- 
mains in the dilemma of not know- 
ing which is what he calls his “spe- 
cial forte.’ He showed me one of 
his many unpublished poems, some- 
thing with a recurring theme-line 
about “the vast utterness of things.” 
He wallows as so many Village 
poets do, in abstractions, in vague 
sensations. He is ever talking of 
the day when he will possess a real 
studio apartment and really express 
himself in lettered ease. He has 
specialized in the French poets; he 
will quote you Rimbaud, Verlaine, 
Mallarmé and De Gourmont’s Lita- 
nies; and he dotes on Baudelaire’s 
Fleurs du Mal. He has read A Re- 
bours, of course, the breviary of the 
Village aesthete, only like most Bo- 
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hemians he has missed out on its 
real meaning and has taken it lit- 
erally, when Huysmans had only 
ironical intentions in mind, to make 
a travesty and satire of the Bohe- 
mian decadents of his own day. In- 
deed, most American critics have 
failed to spot the author’s purpose. 
The Catholic in embryo then was 
breaking out in Huysmans, which 
made him later forsake the Baude- 
larians to enter a Trappist monas- 
tery. 

My friend, somehow, had missed 
out on Francis Jammes, had not 
heard of him, so I gave him that 
poet’s Prayer, in which he asks “the 
Good God” to be allowed “to go to 
heaven with the donkeys. . . amidst 
those beasts whom I do love so 
much because they lower their 
heads gently, and in stopping join 
their little feet in a way so sweet 
and pitiful. ...” But it had too much 
simplicité, too much ftendre for 
him; and he could not understand 
why anyone should want to enter 
heaven amidst a nimbus of asses’ 
ears. 

He is a type of many Village ar- 
tists and writers who have adopted 
the externality of ultra - aesthetic 
refinement to conceal incurable in- 
ternal emptiness, for Nature even 
in the Village abhors a vacuum. He 
wants to be a bit of libertine, too, 
like Crébillon fils; and he curls his 
hair so that he resembles one of 
Botticelli’s angels. He would not use 
the word, “donkey,” in a poem, but 
rather the phrase, “beast of bur- 
den,” for his dreams or états d’dme, 
as he calls them, lead him to the 
general rather than to the particu- 
lar and concrete. He drinks a green 
chartreuse, and occasionally takes 
a marijuana cigarette. These doped 
cigarettes are easy to get in the Vil- 
lage, if one knows where to go to 


get them; three cigarettes for two- 
bits. 

There is an odd fellow in the 
basement. He wears his bathrobe 
backwards and sometimes his vest. 
He belongs to one of those art-arty 
cliques that still flourish here; its 
members meet once a week to eat a 
meal backwards, that is, from the 
nuts to the soup. It shows how sad- 
ly archaic the local Bohemia yet is 
in spots, for such a stunt was done 
by the ill-fated Modgliani himself 
in the Paris of an earlier day, in 
one of his madcap phases. That is 
all I know of this neighbor, and it 
is enough. 

I almost forgot to tell about an- 
other tenant here, an Irishman. 
Once in a while I can hear him after 
a few drinks of wine, muttering 
to himself in the Gaelic. At such 
times he saunters down to Joe’s 
Place, flaunting a blackthorn stick. 
The old curse of his race seems to 
hang over him, loyalty for lost 
causes and a sighing in his heart 
for the things that never were. He 
gets remorse after such dalliance 
and resolves again to forego forever 
the pleasant business of the 
glasses; it endures until he gets an- 
other check from writing, when he 
has to wet it for good luck. 

Our house is an interesting place 
anyway, and it serves as a place of 
refuge in escaping the crudities 
and ephemeral excitements of the 
mass of people in a large city. And 
of nights one can sit by the window 
and listen to the mingled rumor of 
the metropolis, a vast chaotic mur- 
mur, like some dumb struggling 
thought without a mouth to utter it. 

In fact, we have a cross-section 
of humanity right in our house. A 
guitar strums. One has the sudden 
thought that perhaps my Austrian 
friend is a man worth putting on 
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paper, as a symbol of all men in sad 
exile (though many refugees have 
cowardly left their people, especial- 
ly the royal ones—he left many 
years ago), cut from their roots, 
sick for home and their own stars. 
I wonder. I should perforce put an 
element of decay into the story, for 
soon the fire will be burnt from him 
and will fall into white ashes. 

I hear sounds of revelry down the 
street. Probably some Columbia 
University under-grads doing the 
Village, or out-of-towners (who call 
it “Greenwitch”) come-aslumming 
and supplicating baubles of beauty 
with their bad booze. Some of the 
Brahmans of the inner temple still 


know a few spots where the outer 
barbarians never enter, and which 
do not cater to the up-country 
crowds from the Bronx and Yon- 
kers. 

There is a mist out tonight, and 
I hear the sound of sad fog-horns 
from the ships in the harbor. I do 
not know whether to read or write. 
Cuhullin has curled himself up at 
the foot of the bed, regarding me 
with a green, omniscient gaze. I 
remember the time I found him, a 
wee kitten starving near an ashcan 
in a vacant lot. It is after one 
o’clock. I must get him some liver 
tomorrow. Life is short and art is 
long in Bohemia. 


THESE LOST AND LOVELY THINGS 


By Nancy BuCKLEY 


HE flash of wings against an April sky, 
A slender ship with brightly burnished spars, 
A distant emerald hill so very high 
It wore by night a coronet of stars. 


A house that snuggled close to tawny dunes 

Whose narrow confines held my destiny; ; 

And winds that whispered strange, enchanted tunes, 
Across the dazzling surf of summer sea. 


These lost and lovely things I would forget, 

But swift and keen they pierce with certain dart, 
The crumbling earth of Pride’s weak parapet 
To reach the frail defenses of my heart. 





THE DRAMA 


By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THEATER IN WARTIME 


T was not until eleven years had 
elapsed since Armistice Day that 
Journey’s End was written. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the 
Blitz plays this winter have both 
vanished. Both of them were stud- 
ies of Londoners under fire but the 
more effective of the two was writ- 
ten by a man who had not actually 
been in London. Mr. Wookey, who 
owned his own tugboat and who 
wrote personal admonitions to Mr. 
Churchill, was the same sturdy citi- 
zen who had demanded his rights 


as a freeman since the days of the 


Plantaganets. When his house was 
knocked down and his wife killed, 
he was still ready to fight in his cel- 
lar. Heart of a City with a much 
shorter run to its credit, was a trib- 
ute to the company of the Windmill 
Theater which was the only theater 
to keep open continuously during 
the bombardments. Although it 
was a picture, painted at first hand 
by an Englishwoman, the only re- 
ality about the play was the courage 
which inspired it. Neither the char- 
acters nor the story had much force 
behind them but Gertrude Musgrove 
stood out as the Windmill revue girl 
just as Edmund Gwen made Mr. 
Wookey memorable. Curiously 
enough both plays fell back for hu- 
mor on cheap vulgarity—in The 
Wookey it was plumbing and in 
Heart of a City the lack of costume 
and the superfluity of bad language. 

As for a recent war melodrama, 


Pian M, its sales psychology was as 
faulty as its writing. In Act I. two 
Nazis and a fifth columnist murder 
the British Chief of Staff, kidnap 
the King and the Cabinet and palm 
off a carefully trained substitute 
for the head of the War Office. 
Obviously with such a story no 
audience musi be permitted a mo- 
ment for rational thinking. Long 
discussions took the place of action 
and as all the daring and initiative 
were on the side of the Nazis and 
the British became more and more 
abysmally stupid, the baffled audi- 
ence was perpetually having to 
guard against sympathy for the 
enemy. 

War at first hand is evidently a 
dramatic pitfall. Current events are 
not in order for the playwright 
whose function it is to show men 
life in perspective and to interpret 
for them the puzzles of history. It 
is not for them to jot down facts 
and snap pictures for a newsreel. 
The playwright and the reporter 
look down different ends of a tele- 
scope. 

It is unquestionably because the 
present war is the continuation of 
the older struggle with the issue 
now defined more sharply that the 
second World War has already pro- 
duced such plays as There Shall Be 
No Night, Watch on the Rhine, Can- 
dle in the Wind on the general 
theme of the rights of the individ- 
ual against oppression. Flight to 
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the West, a dramatic forum on de- 
mocracy and armed resistance, and 
The Fifth Column, the reactions of 
an American volunteer in the Span- 
ish Civil War, were dependent up- 
on their actual setting for both ac- 
tion and theme, the one in an At- 
lantic Clipper and the other in 
Madrid, but the first three plays 
might easily have been transferred 
to another time and place without 
essential loss; although There Shall 
Be No Night has become so sharply 
identified with Finland that the 
Russian alliance ended its run. 
Robert Sherwood wrote it at white 
heat after hearing some news of the 
Finnish invasion over the radio but 
the main theme had been actively in 
his mind since 1918 when, like his 
hero, Valkonen, he had begun to 
work for disarmament. But when 


the Finns as one man arose to de- 
fend their right to freedom, Sher- 


wood and Valkonen found war had 
a new significance. There was all 
the difference between men going to 
war because of illusions of glory 
and going in a spirit of grim resig- 
nation. “Because those illusions 
when shattered, leave men hollow. 
But grim resignation makes a man 
say, “This is an evil job—but I have 
to do it... And when men start ask- 
ing questions, they are not satisfied 
until they find the answers. For 
the first time, individual men are 
fighting to know themselves.” 

It was the terrible realization that 
in struggling against brute force, 
the idealist may be infected with 
the same poison and find himself 
forced to use the very methods he 
abhors, which was the tragedy of 
Hemingway's Fifth Column and 
again in Watch on the Rhine, where 
the liberal kills a man in cold blood 
in his mother-in-law’s drawing 
room to safeguard his friends 


abroad. Candle in the Wind is not 
written with Maxwell Anderson’s 
usual power nor does its dialogue 
ever equal the poetry of the title 
but the whole play illustrates an- 
other of Valkonen’s beliefs, “We 
have within ourselves the power to 
conquer bestiality, not with our 
muscles and our swords, but with 
the power of light that is in our 
minds.” 

So long as our playwrights can 
clarify men’s thoughts for them, the 
theater is assured of existence. 


THE ROSE AND THE RING. — We 
wish that Mr. Thackeray might 
have strolled into the Cosmopolitan 
Club this March where Mr. Tit- 
marsh was Master of Ceremonies to 
such a performance as would have 
delighted the genial heart of the au- 
thor of one of our choicest juvenile 
classics. Miss King and Miss Coit, 
the producers, have had a Chil- 
dren’s Theater for years — Jane 
Wyatt made her debut in their 
Aucassin and Nicolette — they are 
perfectionists always and always 
surprising in their creative facility 
whether it be Blake’s Songs of Inno- 
cence or Boutet de Monvel or 
Shakespeare or a Chinese or Hindu 
fairy tale. Never before, however, 
have they offered comedy but it 
proves as quick and refreshing as a 
running spring. 

The ballroom of the Club has 
been transformed for the perform- 
ance. The audience is seated in 
three tiers about a miniature and 
very white arena railed off with a 
Victorian barrier inside of which 
sits Mr. Titmarsh, aged eight, who 
repeats with genteel precision and 
twinkling eyes those pleasurably 
rhymed comments with which Mr. 
Thackeray headed each page of his 
story, such as: 





“Folks with whom we're all ac- 
quainted 

Aren’t as handsome as they’re 
painted.” 


But in this case our old acquaint- 
ances excel the original illustra- 
tions. The costumes have been cop- 
ied from the author’s drawings and 
even his penstrokes are reproduced 
on the delicate taffetas of the small 
hoop skirts and pantaloons. The 
King and Queen seem mature in 
their twelves or teens but Betsinda, 
on her first entrance as the ragged 
little beggar girl, is but three. 
Prince Bulbo is a comfortably fat 
child and Giglio seems to have 
stepped from out the pages of the 
first edition. All the best remem- 
bered incidents are included: the 
royal breakfast table; Gruff-a-Nuff 
turned into a door-knocker; Giglio 
knocking down the King with the 
warming-pan; Bulbo kneeling be- 
fore the headsman, rose in mouth; 
Angelica running miles and miles 
to save him; Betsinda with the 
lions; and the royal wedding which 
has a real church door with steeple 
and bell and a lovely populace of 
tiny girls in hoops and pantalettes 
with the most enchanting bonnets. 
One innovation is the four dancing 
footmen in rose colored livery and 
lovely yellow wigs who transport all 
the “props” on the solicitation of 
Mr. Titmarsh. In his high hat and 
tight gray pantaloons, he is a show 
worth seeing all by himself and 
when he puts his head out of the 
church door and says “ENp,” the 
only answer is “Please turn back to 
page one.” A small orchestra, most- 
ly flutes and a drum, plays the 
music that belongs to that period 
of Paflagonia. 

We feel that everyone who loves 
children or Thackeray or the King- 
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Coits or delicate taste or the quin- 
tessence of all of them must see and 
enjoy this Rose and Ring, which 
like one of those fleeting memories 
of childhood may in all likelihood 
never be revived. There are two 
more scheduled performances on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon, 
March 28th and 29th at four o’clock 
at the Cosmopolitan Club, 129 East 
65th Street but as almost everyone 
who has seen it once wants to see it 
twice, we strongly advise calling 
CAledonia 5-8995 for reservations 
and a plea for a longer run. 


THE BLACKFRIARS GUILD.—Cheers 
are in order for the courage, the 
faith and the altogether splendid 
foolhardiness of the Blackfriars. In 
spite of the odds against all theatri- 
cal ventures, they have apparently 
confronted and conquered the bogy 
of volunteer casts, otiginal scripts 
and complete lack of capital, and 
after three productions they now 
plan an even more ambitious ex- 
periment in April when they hope 
to present Savonarola by Rev. Ur- 
ban Nagle, O.P., which not only 
calls for costumes and a large com- 
pany but all the other headaches of 
historical drama. The play, how- 
ever, is worth the attempt. It has 
been published in Theater of To- 
morrow. 

Father Nagle has an ear for dia- 
logue and an understanding of 
character and his theme is as gen- 
erous in matters for argument as 
the Thirty-nine Articles. So far as 
argument is concerned, the Black- 
friars are no cowards. They opened 
their season with a scene play 
which touched Sinn Fein from 
every angle and—they survived it. 
The drama on Francis Thompson, 
which followed, was less successful 
than the comedy presented in Feb- 
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ruary which packed their theater 
for a week and turned away 
standees for the last performance. 
We think every Catholic lover of 
the theater in New York should buy 
one ticket at least and all who 
haven’t yet come round to it, should 
visit 320 West 57th Street the week 
of April 23d. 


GUEST IN THE HouseE.—It was be- 
cause Ann Proctor was so happy 
herself with her husband and chiid 
that she wanted to be kind to the 
poor little cousin whose charms and 
troubles had been discovered by 
Cousin Dan during a recent trip to 
Cleveland. Evelyn was only sixteen 
with a bad heart and she had no 
mother. She hinted patiently of the 
trials of life with father and was 
very full of gratitude for the Proc- 
tor’s kind hospitality. They had 
placed a radio-victrola in her room 
and she showed her appreciation by 
playing her favorite record “Trau- 
merei,” with ceaseless regularity. 
She had the same precision in ring- 
ing the little bell Ann had thought- 
fully given her to summon the 
maid. Evelyn liked to visit Doug- 
las’s studio but Douglas’s best 
model didn’t like Evelyn and when 
he got behind in his work and lost 
some of his contracts, he took to 
drinking. Although this caused 
Ann to get impatient with him, Eve- 
lyn only became the more under- 
standing and sympathetic. Ann 
faced the situation loyally until her 
little Lee began to exhibit some of 
Evelyn’s characteristics and then 
the maternal instinct ignited rebel- 
lion. In the crisis that followed, 
Douglas discovered for himself 
some truths about Evelyn. But it is 
not so easy as it seems to banish a 
guest who is also a dependent, for 
by this time, Evelyn’s father had 


died and she was homeless. Her 
hosts were surrounded by her ten- 
tacles. 

“We spent $5,000 to get the ter- 
mites out of this house,” remarked 
Douglas, “and then we simply 
opened the front door to one.” 

Since there is no listed agency for 
the extermination of undesirable 
relatives, the elimination of Evelyn 
consumes the energy of everyone in 
Act III. with varying degrees of ten- 
sion. The ultimate solution, how- 
ever, comes as a shock in a comedy 
that has only shown slight tenden- 
cies to pathological drama, for it 
definitely establishes the fact that 
Evelyn did have a bad heart condi- 
tion and at least one serious neuro- 
sis. If this is true then Evelyn in- 
stead of being a pest is a patient 
but, as the curtain falls with the 
revelation, it is too late for the au- 
dience to change their verdict. Per- 
haps Guest in the House originated 
as serious drama and began to de- 
velop its comedy during rehearsal. 
Most of it is straight Saturday Eve- 
ning Post but the final episode is 
Ibsen with the symbolism ready for 
tagging: the semi-invalid girl, with 
a hatred of birds that can fly, trap- 
ping the healthy young man into a 
sudden marriage .but who breaks 
down at the sight of an open bird 
cage while she is taunting her fu- 
ture mother-in-law, when the older 
woman plays upon her fears until 
she induces a heart attack. Ibsen 
would have had those birds flutter- 
ing all through the script. 

Raymond Sovey has made the 
Proctor’s “converted” Connecticut 
barn as practical for the action as it 
is attractive for the background; 
Leon Ames and Louise Campbell are 
excellent as the Proctors and Pert 
Kelton lives up to her name as the 
model. Mary Anderson, who once 
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tried out for Gone With the Wind, 
is Evelyn and makes her so plausi- 
ble that we believe if Katherine Em- 
met, as the Proctor’s Aunt, had not 


proved herself an efficient extermi- 
nator, the audience might have 
taken a hand in helping her. — At 
the Plymouth. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FatuHer.— His lon- 
gevity is a real gift to the public 
and the Empire Theater. 


February, 1941 


My Sister E1teen.—The highly 
amusing adventures of two nice 
girls in Greenwich Village.—At the 
Biltmore. 


ARSENIC AND OLp Lace.—A melo- 
drama which transmutes horrors 
into laughs.—At the Fulton. 


March 


LaDy IN THE DarkK.—No blackout 
is possible when Gertrude Lawrence 
is the star.—At the Alvin. 


May 


It HAPPENS ON IceE.—Both beauti- 
ful and funny.—At the Center. 


November 


Best Foot Forwarp.—What hap- 
pens when Hollywood invades a 
Boy’s Prep School provides Mr. 
George Abbott’s latest musicale 
with its plot. The cast is young and 
enthusiastic, the dancing is gay and 
the music so-so.—Aft the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


December 


BuiTHE Spirit. —A satirical and 
fantastic comedy by Noel Coward 


on the dangers of Spiritualism 
which is a triumph of technique by 
playwright and actors and with the 
most entrancing ghost.—A?t the 
Morosco. 


January, 1942 


Junior Miss.—Out of the pages 
of the New Yorker comes Judy 
Adams and her friends to entertain 
all ages in a comedy of adolescence 
which offers very credible charac- 
ters in a rather incredible story.— 
At the Lyceum. 


SprinG AGAin.—At the other end 
of the scale are Miss Grace George 
and Mr. Aubrey Smith in a comedy 
in which grandparents have the 
center of the stage—and hold it.— 
At the Playhouse. 


Sons 0’ Fun. — Hellz-a-Poppin’s 
offspring has a much more elabo- 
rate dress—designed by Raoul Pene 
Du Bois—but remains super-vaude- 
ville with the same clever combin- 
ing of audience and actors both on 
the stage and off it. There are 
plenty of laughs and plenty of 
toughness.—At the Winter Garden. 


February 


ANGEL STREET. — No corpses are 
needed to supplement the tension of 
this melodrama which keeps the 
audience on the edge of its seats till 
the final curtain. Leo G. Carroll, 
Vincent Price and Judith Evelyn 
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are the backbone of the small cast 
but credit must also be given to 
Feder for his lighting. The play 
was originally called Gaslight and 
is played with good Victorian whis- 
kers.—At the John Golden. 


Let’s Face It.—A _ streamlined 
musical with music by Cole Porter 
and patter songs by Danny Kaye 
based on the old farce called Cradle 
Snatchers. Most of the fun is hard- 
boiled and some of it smudgy with 
suggestive costumes.— Aft the Im- 
perial. 


March 


Porgy AND Bess.—A revival 
which tops the original production, 
with Smallens as conductor and re- 
viser of the Gershwin score. Todd 
Duncan’s Porgy has increased in 
stature and the singing and acting 
of the all Negro cast are of superla- 
tive standard. This seems unques- 
tionably the best American opera 
yet created.—At the Majestic. 


Jason. — Mr. Raphaelson’s well- 
written comedy shows the intellec- 
tual confronted by reality when a 
famous dramatic critic is forced in- 
to intimacy with an insurgent play- 
wright of Saroyanesque tempera- 
ment, who induces him to seek 
closer communion with the “man in 
the street”—and in the busses. But 
is it possible for a critic to preserve 
an impersonal attitude toward the 
would-be seducer of his wife? Were 
the characters more human this 
would be an American Candida.— 
At the Hudson. 


Care Crown. — It is the honesty 
of the character studies which carry 
this comedy of the Yiddish intelli- 
gentsia. Both characters and café 
may still be found on Second Ave- 
nue and the Hymie of Sam Jaffe 
and the Yiddish tragedian of Morris 
Carnowsky—supposedly Jacob Ad- 
ler — are worth seeing. But it is 
Hymie, the venerable busboy and 
backer of Yiddish drama, who is 
the pivot of the production.—At the 
Cort. 


Banyo Eyes.— Eddie Cantor is 
back as the little greeting - card 
writer who once was so amusing in 
Three Men on a Horse. It has now 
been turned into a musical show 
with all the trappings of munifi- 
cence. By far the happiest scene is 
the dream which has been interpo- 
lated when Erwin meets his favorite 
race-horse in his paddock and 
learns about the next day’s winners. 
Banjo Eyes is the best stage horse 
ever created and is played by the 
Mayos, equine specialists for three 
generations. There is dancing by 
the De Marcos and a trio from Can- 
ada, sets by Harry Horner, music 
by Vernon Duke and too many 
rough jokes.—At the Hollywood. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN.—The Bos- 
ton Comic Opera Company is con- 
tinuing its repertory without the 


Jooss Ballet. They have three ex- 
cellent and experienced comedians 
and the freshness of the three 
young prima donnas adds unusual 
charm to these very creditable re- 
vivals.—At the St. James. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE PHILIPPINES UNDER SPAIN 


HE conquest of the Philippine 
Islands is sui generis in the an- 
nals of colonization. It was a blood- 
less conquest. Not until 1822 was 


there a garrison in the Philippines. 
There are many reasons for this in- 
teresting and commendable phe- 


nomenon. In the first place Magel- 
lan, who discovered the islands in 
1521 found a disunited people. 
There was then no Philippine na- 
tion as we know it today. The 
islands were inhabited by numerous 
tribes, completely independent of 
one another. Each tiny community 
was governed by a native dato. Be- 
tween these small communities 
there existed no band of union, 
either political or economic. Thus 
the most formidable enemy that 
Spain had to encounter was these 
small tribes. 

The real history of the Philip- 
pines begins with the discovery by 
Magellan who called them the 
islands of San Lazaro since it was 
San Lazaro’s day when he first 
sighted the islands. It was not long 
before many of the tribes were eat- 


ing out of Magellan’s hand. He 
celebrated peace pacts and became 
very friendly with the Indians who 
often brought food to the Spanish 
soldiers. However, there was one 
center, that on Mactan Island, 
where the Spanish met resistance. 
Magellan’s expedition to Mactan 
Island is very memorable because 
of the unfortunate fact that there 
he met his death at the hands of 
the hostile Philippine tribe while 
trying to stave off the Indians so 
that his men could retreat to the 
boat. After the death of Magellan 
and the return of his fleet under El 
Cano many attempts were made to 
settle the islands, but a lack of food 
and an unfriendly attitude on the 
part of the natives made any at- 
tempt to colonize impossible. The 
names of Andres de Urdaneta and 
Juan de Loaisa figure in these early 
attempts at colonization. The last 
expedition that was forced to sur- 
render to the Portuguese was under 
the command of the great Villa- 
lobos, who is famous for having 
given the names Las Filipinas to 
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the islands in honor of Philip II. of 
Spain who was at that time Prince 
of the Asturias. 

The actual settlement of the 
Philippines began in 1564 when 
Miguel Legazpi with the aid of 
Andres de Urdaneta who had be- 
come an Augustinian, was sent 
from Mexico under sealed orders to 
settle the Philippines. After their 
arrival at Cebu, the Spaniards made 
many friendly gestures to win the 
good will of the natives. All the ef- 
forts of Legazpi to this end were in 
vain. He realized the necessity of 
proving that the Spaniards were 
superior in arms. But once Legazpi 
had demonstrated the superior 
force of the Spanish he did not take 
advantage of his adversary but 
rather showed his tact and vision 
by making friendly pacts with the 
natives and befriending their lead- 
ers. It was this policy adopted by 


the Spaniards at the beginning of 
the colonization that won for Spain 
the Philippine Islands without fur- 


ther bloodshed. By the time of 
Legazpi’s death in 1572 all of what 
today constitutes the Philippine 
Archipelago was under Spanish 
rule. Bourne describes the work of 
Legazpi in the following words: 
“Starting with four-ships and four 
hundred men, accompanied by five 
Augustinian monks, reinforced in 
1567 by two hundred soldiers, and 
from time to time by similar small 
contingents of troops and monks, 
by a combination of tact, resource- 
fulness, and courage he won over 
the natives, repelled the Portuguese 
and laid such foundation that the 
changes of the next thirty years 
constitute one of the most surpris- 
ing revolutions in the annals of 
colonization.” Of course, all the 
praise should not go to Legazpi 
alone. He was very fortunate in 


bringing with him men like Urda- 
neta, Goiti and Villalobos who had 
been to the islands on previous ex- 
peditions and understood the prob- 
lems and the people. 

Two other very important forces 
in the development of the Philip- 
pines were the missionaries and the 
famous Leyes de Indias which gov- 
erned not only the New World but 
also the Philippines. 

It will be possible here to sketch 
only briefly the magnificent work 
accomplished by the missionaries. 
The culture and the religion of the 
Islands today are due to their un- 
tiring efforts in the conversion of 
the natives; perhaps one of the 
most interesting phenomenon in the 
whole history of the islands is the 
rapid conversion of the native popu- 
lation. The first to convert were 
the Augustinians who came with 
Legazpi. In 1577 came the Fran- 
ciscans, followed in 1581 by the 
Jesuits. The Dominicans arrived 
in 1587 and the Recollects in 1606. 
The islands were divided geographi- 
cally, each missionary band being 
assigned to a certain section of the 
islands. The missionaries not only 
cared for the soul of the Indian; 
they were also interested in his 
material welfare; they were minis- 
ters of bodily as well as spiritual 
wants. They found no difficulty in 
convincing the natives of the truth 
of the Catholic religion. Morga, in 
describing the work of the mission- 
aries testifies to the assiduity with 
which the natives embraced the 
Catholic faith. They received the 
sacraments with great devotion. 
Many times because of the scarcity 
of priests they had to wait a whole 
day before they reached the con- 
fessional box. They respected the 
ministers of the Gospel because 
they not only preached but also 
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practiced what they preached. 
Chirino describes one of the first 
missionary houses: “So poorly fur- 
nished was it that the same chest 
which held their books was the 
table on which they ate. Their food 
for many days was rice, cooked in 
water, without salt or oil or fish or 
meat or even an egg, or anything 
else except that sometimes as a 
regalo they enjoyed some salted 
sardines.” 

The effect of Christianity on the 
life of the people was very notable. 
The position of women was ele- 
vated, temperance was encouraged, 
slavery was lessened and usury was 
denounced. The real conquest of 
the Philippines was effected by 
these missionaries. This is further 
proved by the ridiculously small 
military force which was main- 
tained to support the Catholic king. 

The missionaries were also in- 
strumental in building hospitals 
both for the Spanish and the native 
population. One of the first hospi- 
tals to be founded was the present 
San Juan de Dios. 

The first schools established in the 
islands were the parochial schools 
conducted by the missionaries. 
Here the natives were taught not 
only the precepts of the Christian 
religion but also to read and write. 
In the study of music the Indians 
showed great adaptability. Even in 
the very early colonial days there 
were splendid choirs in Manila; the 
natives quickly learned to play the 
organ, the guitar and the harp. 
This added much to their social ad- 
vancement. Many were the dramas 
both in Spanish and the native dia- 
lects which were presented in these 
early years. The laws compelled 
the encomenderos to instruct their 
slaves in the faith if there were no 
friars near, as was often the case, 


and also in reading and writing. 
These slaves were also taught arts 
and trades for which they showed 
much aptitude. The women quick- 
ly mastered the needle trades. 

In 1593 the first printing press 


‘was introduced into Manila by the 


friars. The number of presses 
quickly multiplied. Many works 
that we consider even today as 
monumental were published in 
Manila. It is sufficient to note in 
passing Fray Manuel Blanco’s Flora 
de Filipinas. This early work has 
never been surpassed. 

The missionaries lost no time in 
establishing schools for the higher 
branches of learning. In 1601 the 
Jesuits founded the College of San 
José which flourished until the 
Jesuits were expelled in 1768. In 
1611 this University was incorpo- 
rated into the University of Santo 
Tomas, giving coursés in medicine 
and pharmacy till the end of the 
Spanish regime. The Pontifical 
University of Santo Tomas was 
founded by Fray Miguel de Bena- 
vides who bequeathed 1,500 pesos 
to start it. It gave instruction in 
theology, philosophy and the hu- 
manities as well as the learned pro- 
fessions of those days. The Uni- 
versity still exists today and its in- 
fluence on the islands has been very 
great. Around this University cen- 
tered the intellectual life for cen- 
turies. Even in the very early 
days of colonization the intellectual 
achievements of the friars and the 
civil officers were noteworthy. The 
first problem was to study the lan- 
guage of the natives. One of the 
first books dealing with the Tagala 
language was published in Bataan, 
in 1610, Arte y reglas de la lengua 
tagala by Francisco de San José. 
Three years later in Pila there ap- 
peared Vocabulario de la lengua 
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tagala, by Pedro de San Buenaven- 
tura. In quick succession the mis- 
sionaries continued to write gram- 
mars and vocabularies of the vari- 
ous dialects of the islands; the 
Iloca, Bisaya, Bicol, Pangasinan, 
Pampanga and the Cebuona to men- 
tion just a few that were studied 
first. There was also the necessity 
of informing Spain of the work that 
was being accomplished on the 
islands. One of the earliest, most 
quoted and interesting of the Rela- 
ciones or the reports is that of the 
Jesuit, Pedro Chirino, published in 
Rome in 1604, Relacidn de las Islas 
Filipinas. This gives an account of 
the work of the Jesuits on the 
Islands. This was followed in 1609 
by Antonio de Morga’s Sucesos de 
las Islas Filipinas, another work 
which is constantly referred to even 
today for early Philippine history. 
Toward the end of the seventeenth 
century another comprehensive, 
scholarly history appeared, Con- 
quista de las Islas Filipinas, by Gas- 
par de San Agustin published in 
Madrid in 1698. 

As we have mentioned before, the 
work of the missionaries did not lie 
solely in the spiritual field or the 
field of letters. They had to build 
Manila with their own hands in 
many cases. Chirino gives us an 
illuminating account of the work of 
Father Antonio Sedeno, a Jesuit. He 
tells us that not only could Father 
Sedeno “move stones by his elo- 
quence” but it was he who inspired 
the archbishop to build the first 
stone house in Manila. Before his 
arrival the houses were made of 
timber and cane. He himself direct- 
ed the building of the first stone 
house. He taught the natives to 
hew stones, to burn lime and to 
plan buildings. He was in effect the 
first architect in Manila. So popu- 


lar did he become with the people 
because of his skill and so anxious 
was he to help them with their 
problems that virtually all of his 
time was taken up in building the 
city of Manila which even today, 
architecturally speaking, is one of 
the pleasantest cities of the East. He 
also sought Chinese decorators and 
painters to adorn the churches and 
monasteries. The first fort con- 
structed in Manila, El Guia, was 
done under the direction of Sedeno, 
The Jesuits were well versed in all 
the sciences of the day. One of the 
most important observatories in the 
East today is the Oficina meterold- 
gica y Observatorio de Manila es- 
tablished by the Jesuits. 

As far as the government of the 
islands is concerned, the change 
brought about by the Spaniards was 
mainly in creating a strong central 
government. They did not abolish 
the already existing small local 
governments. It was not the Span- 
ish policy to trample underfoot and 
completely disregard the existing 
native government no matter how 
poor it was. At the head of each 
barrio or local unit was the chief 
known as cabeza de barangay. As 
these very small barangayes were 
grouped into larger units or towns 
the former datos were elected cap- 
tains and gobernadorcillos or little 
governors. Gradually the several 
social classes were suppressed. The 
policy of the home government to- 
ward the Indian whether he was 
Aztec or Malayan was always one 
of great concern for their spiritual 
and bodily welfare. There is no 
doubt that some of the governors 
disregarded completely the Leyes de 
Indias and governed the Indians as 
if they were slaves, but most of the 
governors seem to have done their 
best to improve the condition of the 
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native. Santiago de Vera, one of 
the most enlightened governors of 
the “hilippines even went so far as 
to commission Father Juan de Pla- 
sencia fo study the social organiza- 
tion aud the customs of the natives 
and to make a report on their laws 
with the end in view of governing 
the people more intelligently be- 
cause of a deeper understanding of 
their customs. After this report was 
finished it was distributed to the 
judges and other officials charged 
with the administration of justice 
so that they might form their de- 
cision in accordance with the native 
customs and unwritten law. Many 
were the “Bartolomé de las Casas” 
of the Philippines. 

The friction between the military 
and the clergy was everlasting. Let- 
ters poured in to the Spanish king 
from the missionaries protesting the 
harsh treatment of the Indians by 
the military and other civil authori- 
ties. The civil agency would then 
try to answer these accusations by 
laying the blame at the feet of their 
accusers. They complained that the 
friars were always meddling and 
poking into their affairs and many 
were the encomenderos who prayed 
that the friars would depart so 
that they could rule the Indians as 
they liked according to their whim. 
In one of the letters written by the 
governor Dasmarinas referring to 
the obstacles in the way of good 
government he complains of the 
power of the friar over the Indians. 
The Indian recognizes no other su- 
perior than the friar and he is much 
more attentive to the commands of 
the friar than to those of the gov- 
ernor. 

The Laws of the Indies also re- 
quired the governors and alcaldes 
to encourage the cultivation of the 
land. They were required to plant 


fruit trees. In many cases when 
they received land it was definitely 
stipulated that if they did not culti- 
vate it within a certain time, the 
land would be taken from them. 
The Spaniards brought horses and 
eows from Spain and Mexico and 
also imported from China and 
Japan many breeds of cattle that 
were unknown in the Philippines 
up to that time. Many of the plants 
that we consider indigenous to the 
Philippines today were imported 
from America by the Spanish. To- 
bacco, corn, cacao, cotton, pine- 
apple, maguey, peanut, tomato and 
squash are only a few of the Ameri- 
can plants that thrived in the 
Philippines. 

The Spanish language still lives 
in the islands. Several newspapers 
are published in Spanish and the 
Spanish culture is perpetuated by 
the many colleges of: the religious 
orders. Of especial importance is 
the University of Santo Tomas, di- 
rected by the Spanish Dominicans. 
The Royal Spanish Academy of 
Madrid also has a corresponding 
branch in the islands called the 
Academia de la Lengua de las Fili- 
pinas. These strong cultural bonds 
wrought by the friars will endure 
for years for they have rooted 
themselves deeply in the hearts of 
the natives. 

Spain has good reason to be 
proud of the exceptional work she 
has accomplished in all phases of 
Philippine life and culture. 

An immense tragedy would fall 
upon the Philippine Islands if the 
Japanese finally accomplish their 
purpose, destroying four centuries 
of Catholic culture and civilization 
of the only islands in Asia which 
have enjoyed the blessings of the 
Catholic religion. 

Davip Rusro, O.S.A. 
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THEY SHALL NEVER DEFLOWER ME 


As soon as Sir Thomas had heard 
that King Henry was married, he 
said to my uncle Roper, “God give 
grace, son, that these matters with- 
in a while be not confirmed with 
oaths.” My uncle then, although he 
saw no likelihood thereof, yet fear- 
ing always that that would fall out, 
which Sir Thomas foretold, waxed 
for these words very sore grieved. 
For he had many times had experi- 
ence, that he spoke prophetically of 
divers things. 

Before that Queen Anne should 
be carried in triumph from the 
Tower to Westminster through the 
streets of London, with many pag- 
eants and sumptuous shows, which 
proved after but a May-game, Sir 
Thomas received a letter from three 
great bishops, Durham, Winchester, 
and Bath, requesting him both to 
keep them company to her corona- 
tion, and also to take twenty 
pounds, which by the bearer there- 
of they had sent him, to buy him a 
gown; the money he thankfully re- 
ceived; yet stayed he still at home, 
and at their next meeting he said 
merrily thus unto them:—‘“In the 
letter, my lords, which you lately 
sent me, you requested two things 
of me; the one whereof I was well 
content to grant you, that the other 
I might the bolder deny; and like as 
the one, because I took you for no 
beggars, and myself I knew to be 
no rich man, I thought the rather 
to fulfil: so the other put me in 
mind of an emperor, that ordained 


a law, that whosoever had commit- 
ted a certain offence, which now I 
remember not, except she were a vir- 
gin, should suffer death for it, such 
reverence had he to virginity. Now 
it happened that the first that of- 
fended in that crime was a virgin, 
which the emperor hearing of, was 
in a perplexity; as he that by some 
example would fain have that law 
put in execution. Whereupon when 
his counsel had sat long debating 
this case very solemnly, suddenly 
rose there up one plain man of the 
counsel, and said, ‘why make you 
so much ado, my lords, about so 
small a matter? Let her be de- 
flowered, and after devoured.’ So, 
though your lordships have, in the 
matter of this marriage, hitherto 
kept yourselves virgins, yet take 
heed you keep your virginity still; 
for some there be, that by procuring 
your lordships first to be present at 
the coronation, next to preach for 
the setting forth thereof, and finally 
to write books in defence of it, are 
desirous to deflower you; and when 
they have deflowered you, they will 
not fail soon after to devour you. 
As for myself, it lieth not in my 
power, but that they may devour 
me, but God being my good Lord, I 
will provide so that they shall never 
deflower me.” In which speech he 
most lively prophesieth both of all 
the bishops’ fall to schism, which 
after befell; and his own death, 
which followed not long after. 


—From The Life of Sir Thomas More. By 
his great-grandson Cresacne More (London: 
William Pickering). 1828. 
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THe CHURCH UNCOMPROMISING 


I map always preserved a certain 
nostalgia for the Church, a nostal- 
gia that was not exclusively emo- 
tional, but had an intellectual basis; 


for I suspected dimly that Catholic . 


philosophy offered the most com- 
plete and logically most hole-proof 
explanation of the universe known 
to the mind of man, and this sus- 
picion grew stronger even in the 
years when I was least inclined to 
act on it, and to examine Catholic 
philosophy from top to bottom. 
But the plain truth is that in 
February, 1933, I had no desire to 
rebecome a Catholic. For I knew 
enough about Catholicism not to 
have illusions on one point, and this 
was the point which at the moment 
decided the issue for me. I knew 
that it was far easier, far more com- 
fortable, and in many ways more 


satisfactory to live as a non-Catholic 


than as a Catholic. I did not know 
much about Catholicism at this 
time, for my early conversion had 
been superficial; but I knew enough 
not to be taken in by the twaddle 
of those who spoke of it as a sort of 
easy cure-all, a spiritual tummy- 
warmer and general comforter for 
the weaker brethren. There are 
people who have never read a Cath- 
olic book in their lives and yet de- 
nounce Catholicism on the ground 
that it is based on prejudice; who 
object to the Church because she is 
an enemy of knowledge, and who 
yet know not much more about her 
than the man knows about Jews 
who has only studied them in the 
columns of Julius Streicher’s 
Stiirmer. Such people usually also 
think that Catholicism is a religion 
for sob sisters. Well, I knew bet- 
ter than that. I knew that Catholi- 
cism is a man’s religion, hard and 
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clear and as exacting intellectually 
as it is morally. And at this time I 
did not particularly want to live as 
a man; I preferred the easier exist- 
ence of a polished and discreet 
playboy-deluxe with a certain 
amount of intellectual ambition 
which was that of the estate that I 
had begun to leave behind spiritual- 
ly, the estate of the twentieth-cen- 
tury agnostic man of letters. 

I remember one evening in Feb- 
ruary, 1933, when I dined early in a 
little (Chinese restaurant near the 
Cluny Museum, and walked back 
home, up the Boulevard St. Michel 
and the Avenue de |’Observatoire, 
to take my dogs out. I was think- 
ing as I walked that the greatest 
mistake of my life, one with a high- 
er than average score of mistakes, 
had been to leave the Church before 
I was eighteen, without giving my- 
self a chance as a Catholic. I 
thought of the priests who had been 
my friends, one of whom had been 
my godfather, and who had inti- 
mated that they would help me all 
they could if I felt a vocation to en- 
ter their order; and for a brief mo- 
ment I had thought that I might. 
Now I was not thinking of what I 
had missed in terms of advance- 
ment and prestige, but in terms of 
a great intellectual loss to myself, 
for by this time it was evident to 
me that what I had loved, and was 
now beginning to love again, most 
about Catholicism was its clarity, 
completeness, consistency, and un- 
compromisingness. And I reflected 
that although I had many faults 
that barred me from ever making a 
good priest, I had at least one qual- 
ity that a priest must have; and this 
was a certain inelasticity of the in- 
tellect, what those who dislike it 
call a dogmatic turn. By this I 
mean the refusal to compromise 
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about truth once recognized as 
such, and the inability to see that 
perhaps a little less of it might do 
just as well. 

Those who have followed me to 
this page are in the position to 
judge whether I may rightfully 
claim such mental rigidity as one of 
my traits, though I am aware that 
most contemporaries, far from 
wanting to claim it, would rather 
not touch it, as the saying goes, 
with a fifty-foot pole; for it is the 
denial or contra ci-or of a virtue 
that they prize 1] others, to 
wit, toleratio 100 can see 
the beauty of | ue, but I also 
hold that an excess of it is not much 
better than an excessive love of 
wine, which also tends to blunt the 
mind’s edge; and I hold that a free 
man is a slave to nothing, not even 
to his fear of appearing intolerant 
in defense of the truth that he 
knows. But it is true enough that 
I am by nature and temper an ex- 
tremist, and I know now that had 
I entered the Church at all I should 
not have been content with being a 
secular priest, but should have be- 
come a Dominican, this being the 
order of St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
the one that specializes in philoso- 
phic inquiry. 7 

But on that evening in February, 
1933, of which I write, though in a 
way I was passing judgment on my- 
self and my past, I was not yet 
ready to execute the sentence. I had 
seen the light, but refused to follow 
it, for the road was uphill and too 
arduous for one of my easy habits; 
and I said to myself that evening, 
not knowing that I was quoting St. 
Augustine, “There is yet time.” It 
is the one passage of the Confes- 
sions that all the world knows by 
heart, and cites con amore. 

There are, writes Father D’Arcy, 
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the English philosopher, many 
doors whereby a man may enter the 
Catholic Church; but the Church 
herself prefers the door of the intel- 
lect to any other. Well, that door 
was being held open for me, in Feb- 
ruary, 1933, by Mr. Aldous Huxley, 
Professor Sigmund Freud, and a 
few other scholars and gentlemen of 
their agnostic kind, all working in 
shifts; and they would have been 
surprised, though perhaps not flat- 
tered, to know what effect their 
writings had on one particular 
reader. But though the door was 
open, and I liked the illumination 
within, I still hesitated. for I pre- 
ferred, for everyday purposes, the 
vague comfort of the twilight out- 
side. I was eventually pushed in by 
the lady who said that Puccini was 
as good a composer as Bach, be- 
cause she thought so, and her 
opinion was as good as anybody 
else’s; and what was I going to do 
about it? I did nothing about it, 
except that I stepped through that 
door and shut it gently; and found 
myself sheltered forever from 
ladies, and others, who claimed for 
their obiter dicta on music, and on 
any other subject, the infallibility 
that the Pope only claims for him- 
self when he speaks officially on 


points of Catholic doctrine. 


—From For the Heathen Are Wrong. By 
Eveene Baocer (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.). 
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HABITABLE FOR MEN 


THE phrase “separation of 
Church and State” has been, like 
the ideal of union, subjected to a 
bewildering variety of interpreta- 


tions. Certainly no sane Protes- 
tant would read it to mean that no 
churchman may express an opinion 
about matters temporal. And the 
view that the Church must wait 
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upon the State to grant her any of 
her rights is the view of tyrants 
like Hitler and Calles. For us in 
the United States, separation means 
precisely what Catholicism desires 
it to mean, “a free Church in a free 
State.” Only a misinformed zealot, 
like a member of the Ku-Klux Klan, 
could doubt this sincerely. From 
the point of view of Catholicism, 
even in a State overwhelmingly, 
nay completely, Catholic, there 
should be enough separation to in- 
sure rendering to Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s and to God the 
things which are God’s. Witness 
the most illuminating Concordat of 
1940 in Portugal. In a genuinely 


Catholic country, union of Church 
and State implies co-operation for 
the common good, temporal and 
spiritual, but in no sense a con- 
founding of the always distinct 
spheres of Church and State, of 


politics and religion. 

Cardinal Targini has written 
compactly that “the civil society, 
even though every member of it be 
Catholic, is not subject to the 
Church but plainly independent in 
temporal things which regard its 
temporal end. . . . Temporal happi- 
ness falls only indirectly, or so far 
as the spiritual end requires, under 
the power of the Church.” This 
gives us the clue to the Catholic 
principle of indirect action. As Fa- 
ther Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., puts it, 
“This influence is not an influence 
exercised by individuals of the 
Church upon individuals of the 
State, but of ideas and principles 
taught by the Church to the collec- 
tive members of the State. More- 
over, it is not an influence which 
concerns itself with every temporal 
affair of the State, or with any tem- 
poral affair, unless that affair has a 
religious aspect or an ethical aspect 
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which flows from a religious con- 
sideration.” . . . The only kind of 
influence for which Catholicism 
pleads is precisely that exercised by 
all groups, Protestant, Catholic, or 
Communist, in a healthy society. 
But it is clear that the Church has, 
of her very nature, a definite mes- 
sage regarding such matters as the 
just distribution of wealth and the 
peace of nations, the extirpation of 
poverty and the control of imperial- 
istic greed. This kind of influence, 
which has led in ages past to the 
emancipation of slaves and to the 
elevation of the status of women, is 
precisely the influence which en- 
titles the Catholic Church to the 
epithet Mother of Civilization. It is 
the great apostasy of modern Eu- 
rope which, in the past few centu- 
ries, has plunged us deeper and 
deeper into a chaos from which... 
humanity will have a. long struggle 
to recover this side of heaven and 
purgatory and hell. 

Nor can this grim diagnosis be 
assigned to disgruntled Catholics 
exclusively. Atheists like Bertrand 
Russell and George Santayana 
taught me for years, before I 
dreamed of becoming a Catholic, to 
recognize the disease, although, as 
I often felt almost despairingly, 
they do not penetrate deeply enough 
into its causes and they have noth- 
ing of consequence to offer for its 
cure. Even the once exuberantly 
melioristic H. G. Wells has come to 
face the facts, although his hatred 
of the one possible solution remains 
still as blind as was the pseudo- 
progressivism of my own first 
thirty-five years of life. Aldous 
Huxley has diagnosed shrewdly 
from the first and not without an 
occasional hint of a glimpse of the 
cure. Suffice it for me here to con- 
clude with a passage from a man 
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who has molded my political phi- 
losophy of late more than any other 
contemporary, from Jacques Mari- 
tain’s masterpiece on the problem 
of Church and State, The Things 
That Are Not Caesar’s, a message 
invincibly Catholic: 


“We must assert as a truth supe- 
rior to every vicissitude of time the 
supremacy of the Church over the 
world and all earthly powers. [Not 
a political but a spiritual supremacy 
is here implied, for the things of 
God must obviously take preced- 
ence of the things of Caesar.] If 
the universe is not to suffer a radi- 
cal disorder, the Church must lead 
the nations to the ultimate end of 
human life, which is also that of 
States, and must therefore, in vir- 
tue of the spiritual interests en- 
trusted to her, direct governments 
and nations and bend before God 
the stiff necks of the powers of 
flesh. On that condition only will 
they be stable: “For He does not 
take away mortal kingdoms who 
gives the kingdom of heaven: He 
confirms them.” The Pope is liv- 


ing Authority. On the summit of 
humanity, we see in him the im- 
print of the face of Christ. If that 
authority is not obeyed by Chris- 
tian nations what authority will 
hold? The economy of the world 
is breaking up. And if that author- 
ity is obeyed, it inspires the hearts 
of men with the spirit of love 
which constitutes unity.” 


It is impossible, he argues, to re- 
cover peace without justice, that is, 
without submission to God. It was 
not for herself but for the good of 
nations and states that the Church 
“helped them to do their important 
work in such a way as suited the 
requirements of the supernatural 
end. The apostasy of the nations 
is exerting itself to relieve the 
Church more and more from any 
such anxiety.” The Church, it is 
true, could not make the world holy 
and just in the past, for “the world 
remained the world,” but she can 
make it habitable for men. 


—From The Emancipation of a Freethinker. 
By Herpert Ertswortn Cory (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $3.00). 








Foreign Periodicals 


As LONG AS THE COMINTERN RULES 


LISTENERS to Mr. Eden’s broad- 
cast last Sunday evening must have 
been left wondering what, if any, 
significance was intended to be at- 
tached to it. 

The earlier part was chiefly de- 
voted to an account of the Foreign 
Secretary’s journey to Moscow with 
picturesque details of the Arctic 
twilight and the effect of 50 degrees 
of frost upon the moustaches of 
those taking the air. Such details 


are all very well coming from war 
correspondents when news is slack, 
but are hardly what is looked for in 
a considered statement by a Cabinet 


Minister on his official visit to an 
allied capital. 

There followed a very just en- 
comium of the fighting qualities of 
the Russians and a reiteration of 
the undoubted fact that unity was 
created amongst them as the result 
of the treacherous German attack. 
Yet these truths were known to us 
all: it did not need a journey of 
the Foreign Secretary to Moscow to 
elicit them. Nor were the particu- 
lars that Mr. Eden gave us of the 
clothing of German soldiers and of 
the usefulness of England’s contri- 
bution of tanks and aeroplanes in 
the nature of a revelation: we had 
already deduced as much from re- 
ports in our Press. 

It was not till almost the end of 
his speech that Mr. Eden touched 
upon the political side of his mis- 
sion, which was, of course, the only 
side of it that was important. But 
here he confined himself to a string 


of platitudes and one quite unten- 
able implication. He told us, for 
example, that the Soviet Union is 
determined upon the utter defeat of 
Germany; that it will do everything 
in its power to ensure that Germany 
cannot launch further wars upon 
the world; and that it wishes to 
gain a lasting peace for all its peo- 
ple; and he added that Great Brit- 
ain had made the same triple reso- 
lution. 

Here again, most listeners must 
have said to themselves: “But I 
have heard all this before. I could 
have told Mr. Eden this before he 
started on his journey. What I 
want to know is how the Soviet 
Union proposes that Germany 
should be handcuffed after her de- 
feat, and what is the nature of the 
lasting peace that it looks forward 
to. Also, what of Poland and her 
boundaries, and what of Esthonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania when the 
power of the Reich is broken?” But 
with these and other matters of 
similar importance Mr. Eden did 
not deal, beyond making the sur- 
prising implication that the interna- 
tional behaviour of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment before the war had been 
above reproach. This implication 
was contained in a contrast which 
he drew between the form of in- 
ternal government of a nation and 
its international behaviour. The 
latter, he said, was the only thing 
that mattered in foreign affairs, ex- 
plaining that “the trouble with Hit- 
ler was not that he was a Nazi at 
home. The trouble with him was 
that he would not stay at home.... 
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Contrast this with Russia’s atti- 
tude....” But as he did not ad- 
duce any evidence in support of the 
contrast, there must have been 
many listening whose thoughts 
turned to the Communist onslaught 
upon Spain, to the rape of the Bal- 
tic States, to the unprovoked war 
with Finland, and, most of all, to 
the stab delivered to Poland in her 
distress; and they must have re- 
called (if they had ever forgotten) 
that the Comintern’s whole policy 
was international, and not merely 
Russian, Communism. 

Now a Foreign Secretary who 
visits an Allied Power on a delicate 
political mission has the right (in- 
deed he may be required by his 
Government) to keep silence upon 
the nature of the views that have 
been exchanged. It is for cases of 
this kind that the diplomatic com- 
muniqué was invented, and a pub- 
lic broadcast is then an absurdity. 
But it is worse than absurd for him 
to make a statement the truth of 
which cannot fail to be disputed by 
all those who have any acquaint- 
ance with international politics. 
Yet this is precisely what Mr. Eden 
has done. 

Our debt to the Russian Army 
and Air Force is great. They have 
fought with a determination and a 
heroism that have excited the ad- 
miration of the world, and we have 
benefited by their stubborn defence 
of their country; but it must not be 
forgotten that the unity of purpose 
they have shown and the vigour of 
their action are the result of the 
hatred that the Prussian treachery 
aroused in them. Neither for Po- 
land nor for Great Britain, and all 
that these two countries have stood 
for in this war against barbaric ag- 
gression, did the Soviet Government 
lift a finger before it was attacked. 


Now it may possibly be that the 
large anti-Communist elements in 
Russia, which have gone in with the 
Communists in order to defeat the 
Teuton, will, after the war, bring 
their weight to bear on their Gov- 
ernment and greatly modify the 
present régime, but so long as the 
Comintern rules, there can be no 
question of identity of view in in- 
ternational affairs between Moscow 
and Westminster. The Comintern 
is committed to an international 
policy that would wreck the foun- 
dations of civilization and liberty in 
all nations throughout the world. 

It is thus ridiculous for Mr. Eden 
to say that the contrast in forms of 
government need not divide us 
when it comes to consolidating a 
just peace. Communism is dia- 
metrically opposed to any idea of 
peace that would be acceptable to 
Europe. 

This situation is no doubt a deli- 
cate one, and it is impossible to 
foresee how far Communism will 
outlast the war, but so long as it is 
in the saddle and preserves its in- 
ternational ambitions, there can be 
no agreement between it and those 
who honour the tradition of free- 
dom. It is both absurd and unnec- 


essary to pretend that there can. 
—The Weekly Review (London), January 
8th. 





INFORMATION Is Not ENOUGH 


It is useful to know where to find 
Wigan on the map; it is far more 
important to know in one’s soul 
that Wigan ought not to be any- 
where on the map. It is interesting 
to know that Marlowe was killed in 
a tavern brawl; it is far more im- 
portant to have let Marlowe’s line, 
“See, see where Christ’s blood 
streams in the firmament,” take 
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possession of the soul. It is useful 
to know that the U. S. S. R. is not, 
as one little boy said, the United 
States Southern Railway; that a 
baldacchino is not, as other little 
boys have said, a pudding; nor al- 
pacca a camel; nor an albino the 
Babe in the Crib. It is useful to 
know as many as possible of the 
facts of history; but only in so far 
as our knowledge of the past helps 
our awareness and judgement of 
the present and our power of 
creation for the future: mathe- 
matics gives a sense of order and 
structure; history, not as an assem- 
blage of facts remote from our ex- 
perience but as the still living pan- 
orama of our own struggles and 
failures, helps us to struggle with 
the problems of today, to attempt to 
do better what has been done, 
sometimes ill, sometimes well, in 
the past; geography shows us what 
our brother-men are doing in the 
world, what they are like, how they 
are serving humanity, that we may 
serve humanity in our turn. These 
are sciences, which can serve aware- 
ness and creation. 

But apart from all these is the 
study of art and prose — or verse- 
poetry; for this means essentially, 
not information at all, but immedi- 
ate awareness and vision: not ac- 
quaintance with a vast number of 
historical facts, data, allusions, 
textual problems, or a comfortable 
human familiarity with the private 
lives of authors, as so many editors 
and compilers of school syllabuses 
would have us believe . . . but an 
immediate awareness of the poet’s 
experience, an immediate aware- 
ness of the reality expressed, an im- 
mediate oneness too, where the past 
is concerned, with a living tradition, 
so as to ensure that we shall be 
creators in our turn because we 
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shall have the stuff of poetry in us. 

Information, in this setting, is in- 
deed an essential part of education. 
But even so, it will be dangerous 
unless we develop the faculty of 
judgement and criticism; reading is 


‘dangerous without discrimination. 


.. . We need training in criticism. 
It is a very short-sighted policy to 
educate the young in a hothouse at- 
mosphere from which all adverse 
criticism of their faith and morality 
is excluded so that when they leave 
school. the un-Christian or anti- 
Christian influences about them 
may find them unprepared and un- 
armed to meet them. They may 
well be bowled over by this new, 
sudden, unsuspected world unless 
they have been trained to think 
about it, to think about it for them- 
selves, beforehand. We need to be 
critical; and we shall not criticize 
adequately unless all‘our criticism, 
of art, of literature, of history and 
the rest, springs from a single 
source, our God-given knowledge of 
God. 

A Catholic history is not one 
which insists that all Catholics have 
been white as snow and all non- 
Catholics black as ink—that is 
neither history nor Catholicism; it 
is not one that starts from the as- 
sumption that popes and cardinals 
can do no wrong; it is not one which 
asserts that at any rate on balance 
the Catholics have put up the bet- 
ter show, like that textbook which 
warns its readers: “We must al- 
ways remember that, for every drop 
of blood that Mary (Tudor) spilt, 
Elizabeth spilt a pint.” It is simply 
one that sees all history, and the 
past and the future together, in the 
light of the supreme historical 
event, the Incarnation of the Son of 
God. So, too, the study of what is 
called Religious Knowledge is not 
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the study of religious truths in 
vacuo, but an attempt to under- 
stand them in relation to daily life 
and secular knowledge and aware- 
ness, that through this supreme 
study all studies may be unified. 
And here above all, information is 
not enough; here above all, the aim 
is not to “know all the answers,” 
parrotwise — answers that will dis- 
solve into thin air at the first ap- 
proach of opposition or argument— 
but first, to have assimilated truth 
by a rational, critical approach; 
next, to be able to judge for one- 
self; and finally and above all, to 
have made these rational studies 
the servant of the faculty of vision, 
to have rehearsed them walking 
with God, to have turned them — 
and with them all the knowledge 
and awareness they direct — from 
the water of science into the wine 
of supernatural life. 


—GeratD VANN, O.P., in The Irish Rosary 
(Dublin), February. 





THE OBJECTIVE: PEACE AND ORDER 


A MAN lives first for himself and 
his family. But, secondarily, na- 
ture has formed him to dwell in so- 
ciety. Besides his own personal 
benefits, he must also seek the good 
of those around him. Like a pen- 
dulum his interests must swing be- 
tween two extremes: self and other- 
selves. Both factors have a claim to 
legitimate satisfaction; neither suf- 
fers independently of the other. .. . 

The true way out is really to ac- 
knowledge both the individual’s in- 
terests and the common welfare and 
harmonise them —they are never 
quite so opposed as some extrem- 
ists would have us believe. This is 
the task of the corporations or vo- 
cational groups, which are nothing 
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more than “the different occupa- 
tions in which men are engaged, or- 
ganised so that they may adequately 
collaborate with the State in pro- 
moting national well-being.” Such 
bodies are legally constituted inter- 
mediaries between persons and 
State. They are recognised by law 
and hence their decisions have the 
force of law. Their first duty is the 
guarantee of common welfare and 
individual well-being within a given 
occupation. Each corporation is 
responsible for its own corporate 
life, as were the Medieval Guilds. It 
must protect all those engaged in 
the branch of activity in which it 
is concerned; it must see that they 
are adequately rewarded for their 
work; it must defend their rights, 
aid them in performing their du- 
ties; it must provide for them in 
times of misfortune. These corpo- 
rations regulate economic life to 
obtain the maximum benefit of con- 
sumer as well as producer, a thing 
almost entirely unheard of in our 
time. But economic life is not their 
only concern: professional, social, 
and religicus interests are also ade- 
quately represented. 

A hierarchical order is founded 
within the State; local groups blend 
into regional, and regional groups 
into national. The interests of in- 
dividuals, cliques, and factions 
must not precede common inter- 
ests; nor must higher organisations 
prosper at the expense of the lower. 
Just as society exists for the good 
of the individual person, and the 
individual person needs society for 
the greatest development of his 
faculties; so the larger vocational 
groups must be the servants of the 
lesser groups while these must be 
constantly mindful of the common 
good. The entire must be balanced 
and counterbalanced. In no case 
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must larger groups be allowed to 
perform what might just as easily 
and efficiently be performed by the 
smaller groups. 

The position of the State in such 
an order of things is one of regula- 
tion, direction, co-ordination and 
stimulation. It must promote unity 
throughout the nation by safe- 
guarding harmony among the occu- 
pational groups, taking care espe- 
cially of the less favoured. It may 
not, however, interfere in the activ- 
ity assigned to any particular or- 
gan except if this should break 
down entirely. The State will have 
far less jurisdiction than it has at 
present because most of the bur- 
dens which it now bears will be 
shifted to the shoulders of those 
who are more closely concerned 
with them, namely, the intermedi- 
ary groups. Hence the corporate 
order makes for an extension of 
democratic ideals by slackening the 
modern trends toward bureaucracy 
and dictatorship. 

A society based upon this concep- 
tion of human personality and or- 
ganised into a hierarchy of voca- 
tional groups under the guidance of 
the State is said to be organic. Per- 
haps the better way to describe it is 
to say that it is co-operative. In the 
human body, the eye, ear, mouth, 
and other organs are not acting 
only for their own individual bene- 
fits; their operations are destined 
directly or indirectly for the good 
of each other. Similarly Corporate 
Society: one part works in union 
with the other for the benefit and 
progress of each other. The butch- 
er does not grow fat at the expense 
of the baker; nor does the baker 
feast by hoodwinking the candle- 
stick maker. No one gains unless 
each realises that he needs the work 
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of the other. That is why Pius XI. 
could say: “Unless human society 
forms a social and organised body; 
unless labour be protected in the 
social juridical order; unless the 
various forms of human endeavour, 
depéndent on one another, are unit- 
ed in mutual harmony and mutual 
support; unless, above all, brains, 
capital, and labour combine for 
common effort, man’s toil cannot 
produce fruit.” 

Again, something more than a 
mere apathetic gesture of unity 
must pervade the organism. Sullen 
lines of pickets, marching masses 
of steel- girded soldiers, huddled 
crowds of civilians in the ruins of a 
bomb-torn village, experience a 
sense of unity. These are brother- 
hoods indeed! But they are broth- 
erhoods born of hate and injustice 
and nourished by the abandon 
which rides upon red anguish and 
black despair. 

There is a higher unity, a social 
consciousness, a human solidarity 
based upon the Mystical Christ. It 
finds its true expression in the cor- 
porate conception of society where 
Christ is the Head! Bound to Him 
are individual persons, the cells of 
His Mystical Body; they voluntar- 
ily group themselves in a hierarchy 
of organs for their own benefit and 
for the benefit of each other. Each 
works for the other. All work for 
Christ! Society becomes Christo- 
centric, a Christocracy. 

While there are no exact blue- 
prints, no detailed road maps, there 
is an objective: the peace and order 
of all things in Christ. This is the 
ideal, the form, the law which must 
determine and give significance to 
all the activity of men. 


—Josern F. Scuever, C.PP.S., in The Irish 
Monthly (Dublin), February. 





Recent Events 


Hoty FATHER Aips GREEKS 


AFTER having been informed by 
the Apostolic Delegate in Greece of 
the grave food situation, Pope Pius 
XII. entered into negotiations with 
various national authorities for the 
purchase and delivery to Greece of 
food and medical supplies. Even 
before this, the Holy Father had 
been instrumental in having kitch- 
ens set up throughout Greece to 
feed the hungry population. On 
March 3d, a broadcast from the 
Vatican Radio Station, picked up by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
said that the food sent by the Pope 
had arrived for the hunger-stricken 
people. This aid by the Holy Fa- 
ther has been received with the 
deepest gratitude by the Greeks. 

In this connection, the Associated 
Press reported on March 3d that a 
spokesman in England had asserted 
that the British Government had 
just received a safe-conduct guar- 
anty from Italy for a relief ship for 
Greece, which already was loaded 
with wheat at Haifa, Palestine, and 
would sail that week. Germany 
also had given a guaranty. It was 
reported that Britain would finance 
the chartering of a ship by the 
Swedish Red Cross. The British 
spokesman added that it was hoped 
the shipments could be continued. 
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ADDRESS OF APOSTOLIC DELEGATE 


His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States, 
officiated at the consecration of two 


American bishops a few weeks ago. 
In Helena, Mont., late in February, 
His Excellency was the consecrat- 
ing prelate when the Most Rev. Jo- 
seph C. Willging was raised to the 
episcopate as the first Bishop of 
Pueblo, Colo. The following week 
the Apostolic Delegate officiated at 
the consecration of the Most Rev. 
Peter W. Bartholome as Coadjutor 
Bishop of St. Cloud, Minn. The latter 
ceremony took place in the chapel 
of St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, 
Minn. In the evening a public re- 
ception was tendered the Delegate 
in the Mayo Civic Auditorium and 
was attended by many civil officials 
as well as several bishops. 

His Excellency made an address 
and declared in what he called “the 
city of doctors” that “the doctor 
and the priest have a common and 
profound duty to mankind, the pro- 
tection and preservation of life, tem- 
poral and eternal.” He pointed out 
that “fortunately the false notion 
of the incompatability of religion 
and science is no longer current 
nowadays.” 

“The consecration of a bishop in 
a hospital chapel is indeed un- 
usual,” said Archbishop Cicognani, 
but, he continued, it was appro- 
priate because the new bishop had 
spent so much of his priestly life 
ministering to St. Mary’s Hospital. 
He reminded his audience that 
priest and doctor and nurse must 
work together in mutual under- 
standing. “Sickness and infirmity 
remind us more vividly,” he said, 
“that within the body there breathes 
a spirit worthy of all reverence, the 
immortal soul, which neither the 
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doctor nor priest may ever forget.” 
The pages of the Gospels are filled 
with accounts of cures, continued 
His Excellency, and among the prin- 
cipal instructions given by Christ 
our Lord to the Apostles was “Cure 
the sick.” “We are all grateful to 
modern medicine, which tends to 
consider man as a psycho-physical 
unit, and consequently seeks to 
cure not just this or that organ but 
the entire man. This is in keeping 
with Christian thought, which con- 
siders a human being ‘as a com- 
posite of soul and body,’ whose 
chief characteristic is unity —a 
unity affected and controlled by the 
spirit.” 

His Excellency continued: “Physi- 
cal health is a fundamental, unde- 
niable right of man,” and he re- 
called St. Paul’s words, “You are 
the temple of the Living God.” 
Then he proceeded: “The right to 
life and the duty to respect it are 
sacred. They remain so to the last 
breath, even in suffering, sickness 
and misery; no one has the right to 
suppress it or diminish it. To do 
so is to violate the command of 
God and the law of nature, “Thou 
shalt not kill.”” The Delegate 
pointed out that the Catholic 
Church had always followed the ex- 
ample of her Divine Founder in His 
solicitude for the sick and the af- 
flicted. 

In concluding the Archbishop 
paid tribute to the city in which he 
was speaking: “The fame of 
Rochester, Minnesota,” he said, “is 
not merely national but world-wide. 
Beginning with the work of the 
Doctors Mayo, and continuing in 
the Mayo Clinic, St. Mary’s and 
other hospitals it has become a 
synonym for health and recovery, 
and its very name a source of com- 
fort and of confidence to the suffer- 
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ing.” To the medical profession he 
said: “Your work, directed toward 
saving the life of man, can receive 
its highest inspiration, light and 
strength from religion. Without re- 
ligion, any profession in life easily 
becomes uncertain and devious.” 
He saluted the new bishop and told 
his hearers. that “as he takes leave 
of you, we unite with him in the 
ardent desire and prayer that God 
may continue to bless that chari- 
table and significant work by which 
you are making such an outstand- 
ing contribution to Christian civi- 
lization.” 





RELIGIOUS FREEDOM FOR POLES 


An N. C. W. C. News Service dis- 
patch from London last month 
states that during the Polish Gen- 
eral Sikorski’s visit to ‘Russia, offi- 
cials of the Soviet Government 
promised him that complete free- 
dom of religion would be granted to 
all Polish citizens living in that 
country. It is reported that Father 
Kucharski, S.J., has been released 
from jail and appointed to head the 
priests who will care for Polish 
civilians. General Sikorski is said 
to have a special interest in the re- 
ligious situation as it affects the 
2,000,000 Poles now in Russia. He 
attended several services arranged 
by the chaplains attached to the 
Polish forces. 
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RECENT CATHOLIC STATISTICS 


TueE Annuario Pontificio which is 
the official directory of the Univer- 
sal Church published in Rome, has 
just lately been released. It shows 
that in spite of the war the num- 
ber of priests in the missions has 
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increased to 20,578, a gain of 82 
over the year 1940; and the number 
of brothers is now 8,514, a gain of 
a hundred over the previous year. 
However, there are 5,350 less sisters 
in mission fields the number for 
1941 being 44,895. Five new sees 
were erected in 1941: three of them 
in the United States and its posses- 
sions. The number of Apostolic 
Delegations increased from 22 to 24. 
The number of countries maintain- 
ing diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican is 35. There are 19 vacan- 
cies in the College of Cardinals. 
During the Pontificate of our pres- 
ent Holy Father 70 new ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdictions have been set up, 
28 residential sees and 42 vicariates 
apostolic, showing that the largest 
increase in the number of bishops 
was in the foreign mission lands. 
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DEATH OF CARDINAL BOGGIANI 


LaTE in February word reached 
this country of the death of His 
Eminence Tommaso Pio Cardinal 
Boggiani, Bishop of Porto and Santa 
Ruffino. He was seventy-nine years 
of age and was second in seniority 
only to His Eminence Gennaro Car- 
dinal Granito Pignatelli di Bel- 
monte, Dean of the Sacred College. 

Cardinal Boggiani’s career was in 
many respects a turbulent one. He 
was born at Boscomarengo, Italy, 
January 19, 1863. At the age of 
fifteen he made his vows in the 
Benedictine Order and soon after 
his ordination went to Constanti- 
nople as a missionary. In 1908 
Pope Pius X. made him Bishop of 
Adria, instructing him to transfer 
the See to the more important city 
of Rovigo. The people of Adria of- 
fered violent opposition, but not- 
withstanding this the transfer was 
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made. In 1912 Bishop Boggiani 
was sent to Mexico as Papal Nuncio, 
with the rank of Archbishop. Two 
years later he returned to Italy and 
was appointed Apostolic Adminis- 
trator of the Archdiocese of Genoa. 
He engaged in numerous theological 
disputes with other Churchmen and 
was always a vigorous opponent of 
what he termed “modern” tenden- 
cies in the Church. On December 
4, 1916, he was created Cardinal 
Bishop by Pope Benedict XV. Car- 
dinal Boggiani remained attached 
to the Vatican until 1929 when he 
was appointed to the See of Porto 
and Santa Ruffino. His death, 
which was the result of angina pec- 
toris, reduces the numbers of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals to fifty- 


one. 
May his soul rest in peace! 
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Dr. JAMES J. WALSH 


For two generations Dr. James J. 
Walsh stood in the forefront of stal- 
wart defenders of the Church. Book 
after book came from his facile pen 
on a great variety of subjects but 
all disproving the old charge that 
the Church has been the enemy of 
science. His death on February 
28th at the age of seventy-six ended 
a long and most useful life of un- 
selfish service. 

James Walsh was born just at the 
end of the American Civil War, April 
12, 1865, at Archbald, Pa. At the 
age of nineteen he received his B.A. 
from Fordham College, the begin- 
ning of a long association with this 
Catholic school. James Walsh re- 
ceived his medical degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania and then 
spent three years at different medi- 
cal schools in Europe. When Ford- 
ham opened a medical school 
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nearly forty years ago, Dr. Walsh 
became the acting dean and the pro- 
fessor of neurology. He established 
the first regular lectures on the his- 
tory of medicine for medical stu- 
dents in this country. For nearly 
twenty-five years he conducted a 
weekly class in physiological psy- 
chology at Cathedral College, the 
preparatory seminary of New York. 
Meantime he was contributing edi- 
tor to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association and to the New 
York Medical Journal, and for some 
years he was the medical editor of 
the New York Herald. Dr. Walsh 
established the Fordham University 
Press and he became director of the 
Fordham University School of Soci- 
ology. He was a frequent and val- 
ued contributor to the pages of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. 

The Fordham Press published 
many of Dr. Walsh’s books. He 
wrote about fifty on medical, his- 
torical and kindred subjects. The 
Popes and Science was an answer to 
Dr. Andrew D. White’s On the His- 
tory of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom. Perhaps 
his best known volume was The 
Thirteenth, the Greatest of Centu- 
ries. In collaboration with his 
friend Dr. Austin O’Malley, Dr. 
Walsh wrote a useful book for 
priests, Essays in Pastoral Medi- 
cine. 

Dr. Walsh received the Papal 
decoration, Commander of the Or- 
der of St. Gregory the Great, and in 
1916 the Laetare Medal was be- 
stowed on him. Impressive tribute 
was paid to his memory at the Sol- 
emn Requiem Mass at his parish 
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Church of the Blessed Sacrament in 
New York. The pastor of the 
church, the Right Rev. Msgr. Rob- 
ert F. Keegan celebrated the Mass 
in the presence of the Most Rev. 
Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of 
New York, and a large assemblage 
of the clergy and laity, representing 
Fordham University and the many 
fraternal, medical and literary or- 
ganizations with which his life had 
been identified. 

May the soul of the scholarly and 
truly Catholic Dr. Walsh rest in 
peace! 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARIES TO BOLIVIA 


Bo.iviA, almost in the center of 
South America, is a new mission 
field recently assigned by the Holy 
See to the Maryknoll Fathers. The 
northern part of this country lying 
between Peru and Brazil is inhab- 
ited almost exclusively by Indians. 
Twenty members of the American 
Foreign Mission Society have been 
chosen to begin the work in this 
new territory. Since the Jesuits 
were forced to leave these missions 
a hundred and fifty years ago, little 
has been done for the Indians of 
northern Bolivia, who live in a state 
of almost primitive barbarism. 
When Archbishop Spellman was in- 
formed of the decision of Maryknoll 
to accept the Bolivian assignment, 
he said he knew the difficulties that 
faced them. “However,” he added, 
“characteristically of Maryknoll and 
its spirit, I know that the sons of 
Maryknoll will not be daunted by 
this challenge to their apostolic 
zeal.” JosEePH I. MALLoy. 
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Our Contributors 


THAT history repeats itself, is 
sadly evident in CAPTAIN FRANCIS 
McCULLAGH’s “Japan and Britain: 
A Few Episodes.” In fact, it makes 
one doubt the truth of Lincoln’s 
famous apothegm about fooling the 
people. We are fortunate to have 
in Captain McCullagh a man with 
a unique background and a long 
memory. 


From time to time JosEPpH Con- 
RAD FEHR (“Christian Unity Pre- 
requisite of Lasting Peace”) gives 
us articles which in their ripe wis- 
dom would be of inestimable value 
in the councils of nations. Mr. 
Fehr, an attorney of Washington, 
D. C., who saw active military serv- 
ice in the last war, is a contributor 
to the North American Review, Cur- 
rent History, The Commonweal, and 
other well known periodicals. 


A NEw contributor, THomas H. 
REGAN (“Ton of Brick”), is a native 
of St. Paul, Minn., and a graduate 
of the University of Montana, where 
he majored in journalism. After 
several years of work on various 
Western newspapers, he settled 
down to the writing of fiction in 
1939 and besides selling many 
western action stories to the pulps, 
he has appeared in Columbia, Mag- 
nificat, and other Catholic maga- 
zines. Mr. Regan now lives in 
Yakima, Wash., and is the proud 
father of two children. 


Ir is a long time since we have 
heard from WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER 
(“England’s Greatest Historian”), a 
contributor of many years’ stand- 


ing. Head of the Department of 
English in the University of Ari- 
zona in Tucson, Dr. Tucker is well 
known on lecture platforms 
throughout the West and is well 
loved in his own academic halls, 
whence echoes reach us of his fear- 
less and militant Catholicism. He 
brings to his teaching, experience 
on three continents. 


From Arizona also comes FRANK 
C. Bropuy’s “The Crusade Without 
the Cross,” a surprisingly thought- 
ful article to have come from one 
who operates a cattle ranch, grows 
dates and citrus fruits, runs a pack- 
ing plant, a wholesale grocery busi- 
ness, several banks in different 
parts of his home State, breeds 
thoroughbred horses and rides 
jumpers for fun and occasionally 
writes an article on economic sub- 
jects. Do we hear our readers say, 
“What a man”? His versatility is 
a credit to the Newman School, 
Andover, and Yale, and to his 
mother, Ellen Amelia Brophy, to 
whom Pope Pius XI. gave the deco- 
ration Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice in 
1930 for her many and most gen- 
erous benefactions to the Church in 
Arizona and Southern California. 


WE are happy to hear again from 
our Negro contributor THEOPHILUS 
Lewis, who writes with authority 
and insight on a sad subject, “The 
Frustration of Negro Art.” He will 
be remembered for his critique of 
Native Son in our May, 1941, num- 
ber—wherein may also be found in- 
teresting biographical data concern- 
ing Mr. Lewis. 
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ANTHONY DuNN will be remem- 
bered as the man who, in our May, 
1940, issue, took up the cudgels for 
Catholic education in answer to Fa- 
ther Alfred Schnepp’s “Defects in 
the Catholic Curriculum.” In “A 
Time to Scatter” Mr. Dunn turns to 
fiction. He writes from Norwood, 
Mass., where he is a teacher in the 
city high school. 


Tuat G. K. Chesterton will be a 
rewarding subject of study for 
many years to come, is our firm 
conviction. In his first appearance 
in our pages, Rev. L. G. MILLER, 
C.SS.R., studies him as “The Wild 
Knight: Chesterton the Poet.” Fa- 
ther Miller is attached to the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the St. Louis 
Province of the Redemptorist Fa- 
thers at Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Rev. R. A. McGowan, assistant 


director of the Department of Social 
Action of the N. C. W. C. since 1920, 
is a figure too well known in Ameri- 
can Catholic life to need any intro- 


duction from us. Acting executive 
secretary of the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace, his 
present “Inter-American Catholic 
Co-operation” is an earnest of the 
future efforts of that Association. 
In his special field of economics, 
Dr. McGowan has published 
Towards Social Justice and many 
pamphlets. 


IRISHMAN though he be, THOMAS 
F. Heaty has become “At Home in 
Bohemia” through the checkered 
years that have kept him away from 
his Limerick home. He is an occa- 
sional contributor, all of whose 
work, for us and for others, has 
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been in the interest of his native 
land. He has in preparation a novel 
and a play. 


Some false notions of “The Philip- 
pines under Spain” are rectified by 
Rev. Davin Rusio, O.S.A., Pu.D., 
Spanish born and educated, and 
since 1928, a naturalized citizen of 
this country. For the past twelve 
years, Dr. Rubio has been a profes- 
sor of Romance Languages and Lit- 
eratures at the Catholic University 
of America and since 1938, head of 
the Department. He is also con- 
sultant in Hispanic Literature and 
curator of the Hispanic Collection 
in the Library of Congress, and the 
author of many volumes in his 
chosen field. 


Poets: We are happy to know 
that not even the twins recently 
added to KENTON KILMER’s ménage, 
nor his duties as assistant to the 
Consultant in English Poetry at the 
Library of Congress have prevented 
the cultivation of his muse. Au 
contraire, the second part of “Land- 
scapes and Lives” is the embryonic 
idea of the Poetry Room he and his 
chief are planning at the Library. 
Of the three poets who follow, Si1s- 
TER MARYANNA, O.P. (“April Sere- 
nade”), now stationed in New York 
City, gave us her first contribution 
last December; Nancy BUCKLEY 
(“These Lost and Lovely Things”) 
is an old San Franciscan contributor 
too long silent of late; and Epirn 
(Mas. Georce H.) Tatum (“Those 
Who Have Served”) frequently rep- 
resents the Southern poets in our 
pages. Finally Liam P. CLancy’s 
Irish lilt is as enticing as ever as he 
sings of “Spring’s Call.” 
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New Books 


Music in Western Civilization. By Paul Henry Lang.—When Painting Was 
in Glory. By Padraic Gregory.—Never No More. By Maura Laverty.—Open 
Then the Door. By Dorothee Carusso.—The Firedrake. By Elgin Groseclose.— 
Poems. By John Finley.—Dearly Beloved. By Harry Sylvester.—The Thinker’s 
Digest. — The Reconstruction of Europe. By Guglielmo Ferrero. — Introducing 
Australia. By C. Hartley Grattan.—The Idiom of Poetry. By Frederick A. 
Pottle.—Poetry as a Means of Grace. By Charles Grosvenor Osgood.—Brazil in 
Capitals. By Vera Kelsey—He Woudn’t Be King. By Nina Brown Baker.— 


Young Man of Caracas. By T. R. Ybarra.—This Age of Fable. By Gustav 
Stolper.—The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlets. 


Music in Western Civilization. By 
Paul Henry Lang. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co. $5.00. 
This volume is a valuable con- 

tribution to the bibliography of 

musicology. The term musicology 
has only recently been recognized in 

English dictionaries, but the phases 

of musical scholarship which it de- 

fines held a prominent place in the 
curricula of universities during the 

Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

Percy Scholes (Ozford Companion 

to Music) finds musicology cover- 

ing “all study of music other than 
that directed to proficiency in per- 
formance and composition.” Pro- 
fessor Lang condenses, in approxi- 
mately a thousand pages, cyclope- 
dic information about the develop- 
ment of music from the pre-chris- 
tian discoveries of Pythagoras and 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum to the 

“new notions of tonality” which in- 

dicate “the road to the present” and 

probably to the future. As an aca- 
demic history of occidental music, 
his book is amazingly comprehen- 
sive and unbiased. But it is much 
more than a history of the art. It 
is an explanation of the characteris- 
tics of various schools of musical 


thought as they were influenced by 
ethnological facts and by the psy- 
chological traits of various peoples 
in various epochs. His is a study 
of the raison d’étre for each step 
forward through the Augustinian- 
Ambrosian, Gregorian, Organum, 
Descant and Polyphonic Eras to the 
later Classical, Romantic and Im- 
pressionistic developments. His is 
a co-ordinated well-strung series of 
monographs on the philosophic and 
aesthetic relationships of different 
types of musical structure to the 
external factors which affected, in 
greater or less degree, all the media 
of artistic expression. 

The status quo of the Fine Arts 
in conjunction records the general 
orientation of the race at different 
periods. Architecture, sculpture, 
poetry, painting and music concur 
to present a composite picture of 
the dominant forces of a civiliza- 
tion. The ruggedness of early Gre- 
gorian chant and Romanesque ar- 
chitecture stem to the same sturdy 
simplicities. Gothic intricacies and 
horizontal Polyphonic voice - lines 
eased the pre-Renaissance and the 
high - Renaissance dissatisfaction 
with bold and bald outlines. Allit- 
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eration, assonance and rhyme be- 
gan to lure poetry from the strict 
quantitative prosody of Horatian 
verse at about the same time that 
musica mensurata (leading eventu- 
ally to time-pattern rhythm) began 
to challenge the temporal monotony 
of Gregorian (puncta) sound units. 
Baroque is as ornate, as ostenta- 
tious and as magniloquent in metal 
as in music, in stone as in painting, 
in rococo garishness as in the fiori- 
ture of eighteenth century roulades. 
Professor Lang has given a clear 
and convincing picture of music in 
the synthesis of the arts as symbols 
of “man’s conquest of life.” He has 
integrated musical phenomena to 
the spirit of each epoch “which is 
reflected not in the arts alone, but 
in every field of human endeavor, 
from theology to engineering.” 

Many excellent lexicons and en- 
cyclopedias of music are available 
nowadays, but I know of no other 
single volume in any language in 
which such significant data are as- 
sembled and sorted with the under- 
standing and clarity which distin- 
guish Professor Lang’s book. The 
literary style is most engaging. Vo- 
cabulary and sentence structure, 
nuance and neatness put a sheen on 
the academic subject matter which 
is often brilliant. A copy of Music 
in Western Civilization should be in 
the library of all music lovers. No 
professional musician can afford to 
be without the volume. It is indeed 
a chef-d’oeuvre. W. J. F. 


When Painting Was in Glory. By 
Padraic Gregory. Milwaukee: 


The Bruce Publishing Co. $3.75. 
This is a book which combines 
sound and scholarly art criticism 
with spiritual understanding, some- 
thing rarely found in these days. 
Its subject matter, painting in Italy 
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through the great three hundred 
years, 1280 to 1580, demands in- 
deed a more intimate knowledge of 
the Church and her profound influ- 
ence on artistic creation than many 
critics possess or think necessary to 
acquire. To them the dynamics of 
religion were a mere accident of 
renaissance transitions. 

In his introductory chapter the 
author —a distinguished Irish ar- 
chitect and man of letters—makes 
clear and emphatic his thesis that 
all great art in literature, music, 
sculpture and painting stems from 
religion or patriotism. He shows 
that these two giant forces from the 
earliest times sought aesthetic ex- 
pression which reached its perfect 
flowering in the golden age of 
Greece and the faith-illumined early 
Renaissance. “But it is in the art 
of painting,” he writes, .. . “that re- 
ligion and nationality have left their 
deepest and most ineradicable im- 
print.” 

The succeeding chapters discuss 
with rare understanding of their 
relative importance the painters 
that crossed the great stage of 
Italy’s art world from Cimabue to 
Correggio and the Venetians, pre- 
occupied with color and over-ripe 
fruitage. Mr. Gregory’s finely-tem- 
pered critical judgment is especially 
happy when he is dealing with the 
minor or less known artists, some, 
until recently, hidden in the folds 
of the Umbrian hills, or in forgotten 
towns near the Adriatic coast — 
Melozzo da Forli and Bonfigli, and 
Stefano da Zevio who enthrones his 
Madonna amid the thorns and un- 
earthly fragrance of a rose-hedge. 

In his leisurely progress over an 
enchanted terrain, dominated by 
the towers of Siena, Florence and 
Milan, Mr. Gregory places helpfully 
the milestones of dates, and of those 
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begrudged biographical items, from 
a period when artists were too busy 
and too unself-conscious to record 
much about themselves. 

This first American publication 
of the author—the fruit of twenty- 
five years of study in the European 
art galleries—is further enriched by 
sixty-five full-page reproductions of 
famous paintings, and by a lengthy 
bibliography and an index. It forms 
one of the Science and Culture Se- 
ries, of which Joseph Husslein, S.J., 
is general editor. A. McC. 8. 


Never No More. By Maura Laverty. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.50. 

Open then the Door. By Dorothee 
Carusso. New York: William 
Morrow & Co. $2.50. 

One reason for the decay of the 
modern novel is that too often it 
has not put its roots down in an au- 
thentic native culture, either be- 
cause the novelist has never known 
one or because, accommodating 
himself to the values of a transi- 
tional society, he has given himself 
up to experimental art. The results 
have been bad for the novelist and 
reader alike. 

It is heartening; therefore, to 
come upon these two novels, the 
one describing small town life real- 
istically, yet pleasantly, and the 
other a novel of the depression 
years in Long Island which does not 
lose itself in cynicism or aesthetic 
experimentation. Never No More 
is autobiographical and portrays the 
life of a small Irish village on the 
edge of the Bog of Allen. It is told 
so simply and with so much charm 
that it hardly seems like a novel at 
all. Miss Laverty has not prettified 
her subject—Ballyderrig has its full 
share of meanness, cruelty, and 
filth — but she has allowed us to 
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view life there through the eyes of 
a very young girl to whom experi- 
ence is sweet because it is new. 
Modern novelists have accustomed 
us to a dreary education in sex, 
which they set down apparently for 
our good, but too often interpret 
from a point below the human level. 
It is interesting to come upon a de- 
scription of how babies are born 
which is sound and at the same 
time amusing. When Delia has had 
the mystery of birth explained to 
her, she says: “Of course I saw, 
Gran, God bless you. No shame, no 
shock, no disgust .. . only a grand 
happy understanding and a great 
thankfulness that God had ordained 
everything so wisely.” 

The author, it seems to me, 
would have done better to write 
straight autobiography. There is no 
real story in Never No More and no 
other progression than the develop- 
ment from childhood to adoles- 
cence. Miss Laverty has a rich sense 
of life, enough humor to salt a dozen 
books, skill with incident, and un- 
derstanding, qualities which will 
stand her in good stead in later 
novels. 


Dorothee Carusso’s Open then the 
Door is an honest, clear - sighted 
book, which tries to give a picture 
of the depression years, to contrast 
two families, one French, the other 
American, the one clinging to stand- 
ards it could no longer maintain, 
the other devoted to material suc- 
cess and scornful of everything for- 
eign; and to trace the vicissitudes 
of a marriage which had to make 
its way through poverty and defeat 
to a permanent adjustment. The 
families are vivid and alive with- 
out being really authentic. The at- 
tempt to contrast two ways of life 
is not entirely successful, because 
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the clash is explained rather than 
created from within. The most 
valid thing about the book is the 
description of various adjustments 
to the depression. The story is 
readable and interesting, the char- 
acterization strong and clear, but 
the style and the interpretation of 
ideas leave much to be desired. The 
author is too close to her charac- 
ters; their ideas seem to be hers; 
she knows more about what makes 
a workmanlike story than about the 
real bases of life. N. E. M. 


The Firedrake. By Elgin Groseclose. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.50. 

There are novels that give the im- 
pression of saying exactly what they 
have to say and no more, no less; 
others which have a mysterious life 
burning through them, independent 
of plot and narrative, and cramped 
rather than given release, by being 
run into a mold. The Firedrake be- 
longs to the latter class; what it 
says is so much less than what it 
suggests that any statement of its 
plot or ideas does it a great dis- 
service. 

The theme of Ararat, an earlier 
novel by Groseclose, has this same 
mysterious life within life, but its 
setting enhances rather than smoth- 
ers the mystery. The Firedrake, 
which teils the story of the deteri- 
oration that eats into Abigail Car- 
fax’s life through the influence of 
success and the turning in on itself 
of the mind, has as its background 
the Boston of the 1850’s. This back- 
ground is never entirely real and 
hinders rather than helps the story, 
perhaps because the narrative 
stresses what is universal in man’s 
experience and cannot be tied down 
to a particular age. The story is 
absorbing, but not altogether con- 
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vincing; the conversations are often 
stilted, but they succeed in suggest- 
ing the inner, secret life of the mind 
as few conversations in fiction have 
been able to do. What one takes 
from the novel is the thrilling ad- 
venture of the creative mind, set 
round with dangers, and fore- 
doomed because of its departure 
from the pattern common to all hu- 
manity, its cultivation of what is 
unique in place of the universal. 
The book is written with great 
beauty> It seems to have arisen 
from a long and serene contempla- 
tion, as though the author were 
turning over in his mind the hidden 
dangers that threaten our inner 
consciousness, the need to sacrifice 
self to regain what is greater than 
self, and the hunger for God or the 
universal that resides in all our de- 
sires, all our yearnings, and in all 
our unique gifts of mind and spirit. 
N. E. M. 


Poems. By John Finley. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00 
John Finley was an international 

figure of whom all Americans were 


proud. He was distinguished in 
education, public relations, and 
journalism and in 1918 went to 
Palestine as Red Cross Commission- 
er for the Near East. Everywhere, 
both at home and abroad, he was an 
apostle of good will, intelligence, 
and tolerance, and his public utter- 
ances were unfailingly character- 
ized by charm and wisdom. To all 
but those who had followed his 
career closely it probably came as 
a surprise that this extraordinarily 
busy man had the leisure and the 
talent for poetry. That talent is re- 
vealed in the distinguished collec- 
tion under review. 

John Finley loved many things: 
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sky and stars, hills and the sea, 
plowed fields and the peace of eve- 
ning, men who dreamed great 
dreams, or lent grace and distinc- 
tion to life or loved beauty and jus- 
tice or sowed and reaped in the 
middle western country where he 
was born and which he held dear 
throughout life. He believed in the 
inherent decency of men, and noble 
actions thrilled him in his seventies 
as they had in his youth. He loved 
books, poetry, belles lettres, and 
history not the least, and his The 
French in the Heart of America was 
crowned by the Académie Fran- 
caise. As Erasmus said of More, he 
had a genius for friendship; the 
warmth of heart and innate gal- 
lantry discernible in his verse ex- 
plain why. There was something 
enduringly boyish about him which 
neither years nor many interests 
dulled and which was a part of his 
charm. He believed in the need of 
discipline, of work, and of recrea- 
tion and was one of the famous 
walkers of our time. Like Words- 
worth, whose disciple he was in his 
love of nature, he found invigora- 
tion as well as solace in solitude 
and though a delightful companion, 
he bore within himself the sufficing 
riches of a fine mind, and undaunt- 
ed heart, and a deeply religious 
spirit. 

All these things are revealed in 
his poetry and give it dignity, sub- 
stance, and appeal. Henley might 
well be proud of “On the Way to 
the Bourne,” Francis Thompson 
would have saluted “The Time of 
Evening Sacrifice,” and any man 
whether poet or commoner must 
recognize the beauty and poign- 
ancy of “The First Knight of the 
Holy Cross.” Now that war dark- 
ens the world again, the group of 
poems John Finley wrote under the 
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spell of the Holy Land in the final 
months of the first World War are 
peculiarly arresting; “I Walked 
One Night in the Shepherds’ Field,” 
“They Died Climbing,’’ “Ain 
Karim,” and “Armageddon” reach 
one’s heart and endow with fresh 
reality 


“. .. man’s thirst for the immortal 
thing, 
Eternal life with everlasting love.” 


John Finley’s faith in the funda- 
mental virtues and in the aspira- 
tions that are born of them, so evi- 
dent to us who knew him, lives on 
in his poems whose dignity, grace, 
and courage reflect the spiritual 
qualities of this great American. 

J. J. R. 


Dearly Beloved. By Harry Sylves- 
ter. New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. $2.50. 

This first novel is hardly as the 
publishers announce, “powerful and 
mature.” Despite the fact that the 
author is no beginner, it is amateur- 
ish in spots. On the other hand it 
moves fast, it keeps close to reality, 
it sustains interest, and it attacks a 
solidly entrenched and wholly inex- 
cusable social evil. The scene is set 
in southern Maryland near St. Clem- 
ent’s Bay, which is an arm of the 
Potomac; and the story is con- 
cerned with the present status of 
the Negro in a community Catholic 
for three hundred years. The au- 
thor’s protestation and the thin dis- 
guises used in his story will not pre- 
vent the average reader from sus- 
pecting and the well informed from 
knowing the identity of many per- 
sons and incidents in the tale. A 
Brooklynite by birth, a graduate of 
Notre Dame some twelve years ago, 
by turns a reporter, a radio com- 
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mentator, and a short story writer, 
the author must have lived in the 
places and scenes he has described 
to reproduce them thus dramati- 
cally. 

On the whole, this book com- 
bines good and evil in such propor- 
tion as to make a reviewer’s task 
difficult. The author has gathered 
together for well justified indict- 
ment the sins and shortcomings of 
his co-religionists, clerical and lay; 
and he arouses irrepressible indig- 
nation at the professions of Catholi- 
cism and the pretensions of piety 
which are separable from the prac- 
tice of justice and decency towards 
one’s fellow man whose skin is 
black. Possibly because of his en- 
thusiasm for ideals however, he al- 
lows himself to be carried away; 
and he ignores limitations which 
are properly imposed even upon a 
prophet. On the two very important 
points of religion and sex this novel 
is calculated to do much harm—in- 
sidiously and therefore the more 
dangerously. It is not a story to be 
recommended. It leaves a bad taste 
in the mouth. It might, in fact, 
reasonably be classified as a nasty 
book. 


The Thinker’s Digest. A National 
Quarterly of Spiritual Reading. 
Dallas, Pa.: College Misericordia. 
35 cents a copy. $1.25 a year. 
Though No. 3, Vol. Ill. of The 

Thinker’s Digest has just been is- 

sued, it is only a short time ago that 

we were made aware of its exist- 
ence. It immediately caught and 
held our enthusiasm as something 
different and superlatively worth 
while in these days of little think- 
ing and many Digests. Inspired by 
their wise Faculty Adviser, Sister 
Miriam, known to us as a poet and 
a molder of poets, the students of 
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College Misericordia decided to 
found a magazine aiming to oppose 
naturalism and materialism by in- 
troducing again into the home the 
spiritual reading that has not been 
practiced therein since the domi- 
nance of secularism in daily life. 
As creative writers are few and far 
between in this or any other age, 
and as delvers into the curiously 
untapped spiritual literature of the 
past should abound in Catholie col- 
leges, they made up their minds to 
pursue this aim by the circulation 
of good old things. That they chose 
wisely is amply shown by the files 
of the Digest before us. Well print- 
ed and neat in format, it appeared 
first as College Misericordia Digest, 
but later adopted the present less 
localized name. It has met with a 
measure of success, winning the 
support of the hierarchy and of 
Catholic and non-Catholic scholars, 
but as usual with the better things 
in the literary field, the rank and 
file of Catholic readers seem to be 
apathetic in its regard, despite the 
fact that it is particularly well 
adapted to their use. 

The earlier issues consisted en- 
tirely of condensations from well 
chosen books, essays, and maga- 
zine articles, of especial appeal 
to each student contributor. The 
later, and to our mind, the more 
interesting issues, are made up of 
excerpts of varying length from the 
better Catholic and non - Catholic 
writers. They evidence the spiri- 
tual perception, wide range of read- 
ing and cultivated taste that should 
distinguish Catholics familiar with 
the cultural traditions that are 
theirs. Also scattered through the 
pages are apt sentences and pene- 
trating paragraphs, culled from the 
masters, that will evoke long 
thoughts for many an hour. On the 
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inner back cover is a valuable list of 
Ought-to-be Best Sellers that might 
well serve as a basis for library 
building in its exclusion of the sec- 
ond rate and tawdry. A definite 
contemplative trend marks these 
later issues, in line with the quoted 
conviction of the Editors that “with 
contemplation, we shall do more for 
ourselves and others in one month, 
than we shall do without it in ten 
years.” We bespeak support of this 
Digest as an example of the putting 
first things first that should certain- 
ly be a sine qua non of Catholic 
education. 


The Reconstruction of Europe. By 
Guglielmo Ferrero. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 


Briefly this book may be de- 
scribed by saying that it pictures 
Europe saved from chaos in the 
early nineteenth century by three 


outstanding statesmen, Talleyrand, 
Alexander I., and Louis XVIII. The 
principles they established kept Eu- 
rope stable until 1914; and the les- 
son to be learned is that our present 
panic-stricken world must look for 
its reconstruction to another sav- 
ior such as Talleyrand, greatest of 
the three men just named. 

For all his intimate acquaintance 
with historic details, his undoubted 
acumen, his knowledge, his respect 
for the ideals of internationalism, 
the author does show a disposition 
to press facts into the service of 
favorite but dubious theses, to over- 
rate the finality of his own judg- 
ments and to exalt Talleyrand ex- 
travagantly at a corresponding cost 
to the contemporaries of that un- 
questioned genius. To be sure, al- 
though the institutions set up by 
the Congress ceased to function 
longer than a single lifetime, it is 
also true that the work of the Con- 
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gress of Vienna (mediately at 
least) kept Europe from world war 
for a century; and there is there- 
fore a lesson to be drawn from the 
conclusions arrived at by the states- 
men who reconstructed Europe in 
1815. Among the thoughts to be 
borne in mind is one not stressed 
here—that with far less assistance 
than we have from current history, 
those men realized the practically 
immeasurable importance of the 
papacy in the making of a durable 
peace. 

Signor Ferrero makes but brief 
reference to the relationship be- 
tween Talleyrand and the Holy See; 
yet the very mention of the unfor- 
tunate bishop’s name recalls the 
stirring picture of his final days, 
when the young Dupanloup waited 
patiently for months to effect the 
reconciliation of the dying sinner. 
Until the last, Talleyrand while 
ready for a general admission of 
guilt, was unwilling to make spe- 
cific acknowledgment of faults 
which in the eyes_of the Church had 
been so grave and had wrought such 
scandal — his acceptance of the 
civil constitution of the clergy, his 
ordination of schismatic bishops 
and his marriage. Almost at the 
final moment the prayers of his 
devoted niece, Pauline, were an- 
swered. Confession was followed 
by Extreme Unction and almost at 
once by death. J. Mcs. 


Introducing Australia. By C. Hart- 
ley Grattan. New York: The 
John Day Co. $3.00. 

The modern history of Australia 
began, of course, with the convicts 
who were transported to that con- 
tinent after the American Revolu- 
tion had barred the United States 
to the sweepings of English prisons. 
A large proportion of these un- 
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happy men and women were polit- 
ical prisoners from Ireland, re- 
duced to serfdom by a country 
whose laws prohibited technical 
slavery; and in the settlement, little 
or no distinction was made between 
degraded criminals and innocent 
victims of injustice. The story of 
the process by which the penal col- 
ony developed into a country of 
Australia’s present importance, 
forms one of the most impressive 
chapters in the history of modern 
national development. Mr. Grattan 
who has been described as “the one 
non-Australian in the world today 
who is able to speak and write au- 
thoritatively on Australian litera- 
ture, history and economics” here 
outlines a vast amount of informa- 
tion on the historical, industrial, 
financial, political and cultural state 
of the country, and includes the dis- 
cussion of Australia’s present sig- 
nificance in world affairs,—a point 
of daily, almost hourly interest at 
the present time. 

Many readers will be both inter- 
ested and amazed at the account of 
the steps taken by the Catholic 
bishops of Australia in the field of 
social progress. With Catholic 
support the Labor Party of New 
South Wales won a considerable 
victory in its first election campaign 
in 1891; and today the influence 
of the Church in the labor move- 
ment is something to be reckoned 
with. All the Catholic churches of 
Australia observed Sunday, May 4, 
1941, as “Social Justice Day”; and 
a pamphlet issued by the Catholic 
bishops proclaimed that unless the 
wage system should be brought into 
harmony with social justice it 
might have to be replaced by a co- 
operative system giving the work- 
ers an adequate share of profits 
and control. J. Mcs. 
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The Idiom of Poetry. By Frederick 
A. Pottle. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press. $2.00. 

Poetry as a Means of Grace. By 
Charles Grosvenor Osgood. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 

* versity Press. $2.00. 

These two volumes from profes- 
sorial pens are as different as pos- 
sible, yet each is in its own way 
stimulating. In The Idiom of Poetry 
we have brought together a series of 
six lectures delivered last year at 
Cornell by a professor of English 
from Yale. They are a more or 
less technical discussion of the the- 
ory of poetry and the theory of 
criticism. And apropos oi those 
“shifts of sensibility” which must 
be held responsible for the variety 
of poetry and of criticism down the 
ages, Dr. Pottle challengingly de- 
mands: “Are we all . . . like re- 
ceiving sets, born into the world 
with our dials locked to one wave 
length, or at least with a narrow 
range which we can extend very 
little?” 

One of his most suggestive chap- 
ters is that dealing with so-called 
“pure” poetry —rhythmic words 
free from any message and often 
from any objective meaning — and 
his comparison of that article with 
the almost unattainable and not-too- 
desirable chemically “pure” sub- 
stance. While he avoids attempt- 
ing to define poetry, he describes it 
as “expressive” language, and there- 
fore present more or less in all 
speech except the most utilitarian; 
adding that “an electric current cir- 
culates in all of us, but the poets 
are men of terrific voltage.” 

As it will be the younger group of 
students who will most enjoy Dr. 
Pottle’s application of relativity and 
other scientific standards to literary 
values, it might have been wiser if 
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some poet more nearly contempo- 
rary than Wordsworth had been 
chosen for most of the illustrations. 
But Wordsworth assuredly does 
clinch the author’s observation that 
“Not all good and wise men are 
poets; not all poets are good and 
wise men; but a good and wise man 
who is a poet is a particularly valu- 
able kind of poet.” 

That is, perhaps, the one sentence 
from our first book of criticism 
which might fit into our second. 
For in the main, Poetry as a Means 
of Grace is a personal plea almost 
naive in manner, from Dr. Osgood 
to the students'of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. It should be of 
more than common interest to 
Catholics, because what the author 
is pleading for is a return to the 
“beauty of holiness” by way of a 
knowledge and love of poetry. He 
laments the divorce between beauty 


and religion following the Reforma- 
tion, and the divorce between beauty 
and daily life in our highly mech- 


anized and “efficient” modern 
world. And because he believes 
that “literature, especially poetry, 
is possibly our most powerful agent 
for rousing, sensitizing and energiz- 
ing our sense of beauty in all 
things,” he urges his young semi- 
narians to “adopt” a kind of poet 
patron—much as our own religious 
might adopt a patron saint. Obvi- 
ously not every great poet is adapt- 
ed to this business of “spiritual so- 
phistication.” He (or might it not 
be she?) must have found a philo- 
sophic synthesis of life, must sum 
up the wisdom of the past and be 
able to inspire the future to wis- 
dom — must, in fact, combine hu- 
man values with the artistry of a 
trained craftsman. While urging 
each student to choose his own 
model, the four whom Dr. Osgood 
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himself elects—and elucidates with 
comprehensive little biographical 
essays—are Dante, Spenser, Milton 
and Samuel Johnson. The first 
and the last fit admirably into their 
posts, but it is rather difficult to see 
why the author preferred Spenser 
to Shakespeare. And does he, who 
deplores the anti-Catholicism of 
Milton, really find in that great 
pseudo-Puritan any resemblance to 
the “infinite multiplicity” of Char- 
tres or Canterbury cathedrals? 

These are matters of detailed dis- 
pute; but on the whole Dr. Osgood 
is so remarkably Catholic in his 
ethical and esthetic judgments that 
one can imagine his book proving 
both helpful and interesting to stu- 
dents in our own seminaries. 

K. B. 


Brazil in Capitals. By Vera Kelsey. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.50. 

He Wouldn’t Be King. The Story of 
Simon Bolivar. By Nina Brown 
Baker. New York: The Van- 
guard Press. $2.50. 

Young Man of Caracas. By T. R. 
Ybarra. New York: Ives Wash- 
burn. $3.00. 

Rio de Janeiro is not Brazil. Scat- 
tered through the twenty states of 
the Republic are as many capitals; 
and in addition other cities unoffi- 
cially claim that same title. The 
author, who in Seven Keys to Brazil 
guided the reader through the main 
regions of the country, now con- 
ducts him into those cities which 
are the nerve centers of its politi- 
cal, commercial, cultural, religious, 
social, educational and military 
life. Sixteen of them are on the 
coast; all of them are fairly ac- 
cessible; not many however are 
familiar to the average American. 
Hence this pleasantly written ac- 
count of the “Capital” cities func- 
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tions as a sort of high class guide- 
book. Brazil is coming into ever 
closer and more significant relation- 
ship with the United States, so that 
for many reasons a better acquaint- 
ance with it is highly desirable. If, 
in addition to the descriptions pre- 
sented in these pages, some readers 
may desire to learn more on the 
subject of religion in the Republic, 
they may look into a book on The 
Catholic Social Movement in Brazil, 
by Sister M. Ancilla O’Neill, M.A., 
which was published by the Catho- 
lic University at Washington two 
years ago. 


Written for young people, easy to 
read, sustaining interest satisfac- 
torily, the second book named 
above, adheres substantially to his- 
torical facts, although fanciful de- 
tails are introduced to form a pic- 
turesque background. On the whole, 


the writer is disposed to emphasize 
Bolivar’s good qualities and over- 
look his failings, which were many 
and grave. The edifying death of 
Bolivar is narrated correctly enough 
although the impression given of 
his relationship with the Church is 
hardly complete. 


There can be no question of the 
unique charm of the third book 
listed above — an autobiographical 
sketch which pictures the ever en- 
tertaining and frequently exciting 
story of this son of a Venezuelan 
army officer and a Plymouth - Rock 
Bostonian belle. Active in journal- 
ism, on both sides of the Atlantic 
ever since his graduation from Har- 
vard, he offers the reader a gossipy 
interesting inside picture of social 
and political life in Venezuela, with 
religious issues so far in the back- 
ground as hardly to be perceived. 

J. Mcs. 
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This Age of Fable. By Gustav Stol- 
per. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. $3.00. 

Prior to the age of fable, the eco- 
nomic and social system of Europe 
was based on a few axiomatic prin- 
These principles were con- 
sidered as safe and unshakable by 
that age as the average American 
citizen today considers his civil lib- 
erties embodied in the Bill of 
Rights. They were: freedom of 
movement for men, for goods, and 
for money. 

Everyone could leave his coun- 
try when he wanted and travel or 
migrate wherever he pleased with- 
out a passport. The only European 
country that demanded passports 
(not even visas!) was Russia, 
looked at askance for her back- 
wardness. Who wanted to travel to 
Russia anyway? It was not yet the 
Mecca for millions of dreamers 
from all over the world. The trend 
of migration was westward—with- 
in Europe from the thinly popu- 
lated agricultural east to the rap- 
idly industrializing center and the 
west; and above all from Europe to 
the wide-open Americas. 

In the new world, the “age of 
fable,” the three freedoms were 
not restored. Each nation became 
afraid and suspicious of every other 
country. Strange to relate, the new 
utopian governments abolished 
freedom of movement altogether. 
The nation, sometimes even the re- 
gion, became a prison from which 
there was no escape. The life of a 
citizen of a totalitarian country 
does not belong to himself; it be- 
longs to the state, and no one may 
move unless his government re- 
leases him, which it does only if 
and when it suits its purpose. 
Goods and money are subject to the 
same restrictions. 
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This explains why, in the mind 
of the author, the state of 1942 is 
no longer the state of 1914. The 
present state, he claims, has to deal 
“with a different people and a dif- 
ferent task.” The state of 1914 had 
its place at the periphery of eco- 
nomic and social life; the state of 
1942 has moved to the very center, 
and it “can never be pushed out 
again to the periphery.” The prob- 
lem is complicated by our new tech- 
nical devices. Radio and movie 
have brought the masses nearer 
to politics, and political leadership 
nearer to the masses. Soon televi- 
sion will be added! This suggests a 
change in the mechanics of govern- 
ment, according to Dr. Stolper. The 
author speaks from a wide experi- 
ence. During the first World War 
he was head of the research depart- 
ment of the Imperial Austrian Gen- 
eral Commissariat. After the war, 
he acted as editor and correspond- 
ent in Berlin. Later he served in 
the Reichstag for the Free City of 
Hamburg. He left Germany for 
the United States when Hitler ar- 
rived in the Wilhelmstrasse. The 
present study, although hasty and 
confused, offers many interesting 
avenues of thought. There is a good 
index. So: Po Be 


The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. 
In Ten Volumes. Edited by Isaac 


Landman. Vol. 5. Brooklyn: 
The Universal Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, Inc. $100.00 the set. 
This fifth volume of The Univer- 
sal Jewish Encyclopedia follows 
strictly the lines of its predecessors. 
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It furnishes brief biographies of 
prominent Jews the world over, 
gives the history of Jewish syna- 
gogues, schools, and institutions in 
various countries and cities, dis- 
cusses certain books of the Old 
Testament, and contains many an 
interesting article on Jewish lan- 
guage and literature. 

Sir Isaac Gollancz, the Guggen- 
heims, Rubin Goldmark, Samuel 
Gompers, Morris Hillquit, Theodore 
Herzl, Oscar Hammerstein, Fannie 
Hurst, Sam Harris and Albert Hy- 
man figure among the many listed 
scholars, industrialists, musicians, 
doctors, labor leaders and publi- 
cists; Greece, Guatemala, Holland, 
Hungary, Honduras, Ireland and 
Italy are the countries mentioned, 
and Grand Rapids, Hamburg, Haifa, 
Hanover, Hartford and Houston are 
the cities mentioned. The commen- 
taries on the Old Testament deal 
with Habakkuk, Hosea, the Hexa- 
teuch and Isaiah. There are hun- 
dreds of articles on the visiting of 
graves, greeting. formulas, guilds, 
handicrafts, the covering of the 
head in synagogue worship, Chris- 
tian Hebraists, hospitals, hygiene, 
the illumination of manuscripts, in- 
heritance, the Inquisition. 

The Biblical articles are as a rule 
modernistic in tone, and we might 
expect a Jewish apologist to find 
contradictions in the four Gospels. 
Now and again a writer becomes 
bitter in discussing the false 
charges of ritual murder, host dese- 
crations, and the enforced baptism 
of Jews in fifteenth century Spain. 

B. L. C. 
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SHORTER 


RELIGION: St. Thomas Aquinas on 
the Eucharist. By Rev. William 
Monahan (Westminster, Md.: New- 
man Book Shop. $2.50). Father 
Monahan has given us an accurate 
and complete summary of the Eu- 
charistic doctrine of St. Thomas, as 
set forth in the Summa Theologica, 
III. 73-83. St. Thomas treats of the 
Eucharist as sacrifice and sacra- 
ment, transubstantiation, accidents 
without a substance, sacramental 
and spiritual communion, fasting 
before communion, communion in 
one kind, the priest minister of the 
sacrament, etc. Every objection in 


the original text is set forth clearly 
with its answer, and the author fre- 
quently contrasts the teaching of 
the Church with the heretical views 
of Anglicans and Non-Conformists 
in present-day England. The book 


is written not for the layman, but 
for the trained theologian. 

A Light to My Paths. By Rev. 
Peter Lippert, S.J. Translated by 
Sister Mary Aloysi Kiener (New 
York and Cincinnati: Frederick 
Pustet Co. $2.50). The late Fa- 
ther Lippert, one of Germany’s best 
known and best beloved ascetical 
writers and orators, published these 
spiritual conferences six years ago 
under the title of Einsam und Ge- 
meinsam. They treat of the reli- 
gion of Christ, the ultimate purpose 
of prayer, the temptations of the 
saints, the mystery of pain, and the 
love of God, and in the author’s own 
words, “bring the humble tasks of 
daily life under the focus of God’s 
surpassing love.” Many a sentence 
of this way of perfection will live in 
the reader’s memory. For example: 
“God’s Willi ever hallows pain and 
robs it of iis asperity,” “Prayer is 
a sort of voluntary speechlessness, 
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a profound interior silence. It is 
innermost modesty,” “Only persons 
who culivate walking with God ac- 
tually realize that Someone is keep- 


-ing step with them, that a Hand is 


placed in theirs, softly and gently, 
as was the Child’s hand that rested 
on the giant Christopher.” The 
book is well named. 

The History of St. Thomas Parish. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. By Rev. Louis 
W. Boll (The Ann Arbor Press. 
$2.50). Dr. Doll has written an ex- 
haustive history of St. Thomas Par- 
ish, Ann Arbor, Michigan, estab- 
lished one hundred years ago by 
Father Thomas Cullen. He gives 
us brief sketches of the various pas- 
tors and curates, tells of the build- 
ing of churches, school, convent 
and hospital, and relates instances 
of Michigan’s anti-Catholic bigotry 
from the newspaper attack on Fa- 
ther Isaac Hecker in 1868 to the at- 
tack on the parochial schools in 
1920. While most of the parish and 
diocesan histories now being pub- 
lished throughout the country make 
rather dry reading, their pages will 
be most helpful for the future his- 
torian. Theodore Maynard’s latest 
book, The Story of American Ca- 
tholicism, is a step in the right di- 
rection, but the full story cannot be 
told in one volume. 

Youth Guidance. By the Rev. 
Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap. 
(New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc. $2.25). The latest book of 
this well known veteran in the field 
of youth activity, cofounder and 
permanent president of the Catho- 
lic Boys Brigade of the United 
States, presents a series of lessons 
on the organization of youth and 
training for leadership. These are 
vital matters, for if we do not set 
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about training our young people to 
lead they will follow — and follow 
blind guides. A chart indicates the 
parallelism between the virtues and 
the vices to help a spiritual director 
in pointing the aim of a disciple. 
Chapter VIII., part II., enumerates 
certain principles and rules to be 
kept in mind by one who seeks to 
understand or to discipline boys. 
This practically helpful book 
echoes the wise counsel of experi- 
ence; it reflects the sympathy of a 
born teacher. Even a passing ac- 
quaintance with its precepts and its 
warnings will save many a guide of 
youth from blunders unfortunately 
too common. 


MISCELLANEOUS: We have Been 
Friends Together. By Raissa Mari- 
tain. Translated by Julie Kernan. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50). The chapters of this book 


relate the steps by which two dis- 
tinguished persons found their way 


into the Catholic Church. It is an 
unusual story. The writer, born in- 
to a Russian Jewish family, admit- 
ted as a student at the Sorbonne by 
dispensation at the age of sixteen, 
met in Paris her future husband, 
Jacques Maritain. ‘Together they 
experienced quick disillusion with 
regard to the pseudo-science and 
the superficial philosophy fashion- 
able in that time and place; and 
they became curiously enough, 
pupils first of Bergson and then of 
the paradoxical Léon Bloy. For 
many reasons these pages deserve 
particular attention. The person- 
ality of the subjects is striking. 
Their contact with French intellec- 
tuals of many schools was intimate. 
Ernest Psichari, grandson of 
Renan, and Charles Péguy are here. 
It was upon a high cultural and 
ethical level that the Maritains 
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pursued their quest. The book is 
distinguished by reason of the 
author’s style,—simple, self-reveal- 
ing, sympathetic, calculated to pro- 
vide precisely the aid needed by the 
spiritually undernourished class to 
which the author once belonged. 
She cannot of course convey more 
than an inadequate sense of all that 
was involved in the tremendous ex- 
periences of which she writes, but 
what she has given will be highly 
prized. 

Defense Will Not Win the War. By 
W. F. Kernan, Lieutenant Colonel, 
U. S. Army (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50). Colonel Kernan, a con- 
tributor to THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
for many years, crystallizes in the 
title of his present volume, a grow- 
ing conviction that has now become 
common to almost all observers. He 
does something more than that, 
however, for he even goes so far as 
to discuss in addition to the prin- 
ciple of offensive warfare the much 
more difficult issues of “how” and 
“when” and “where.” It his con- 
viction that Italy is the gateway 
through which the United Nations 
can most hopefully march to vic- 
tory. Here, of course, one encoun- 
ters in the minds of competent 
judges a bewildering variety and 
even contradiction of opinions. Far 
be it from anyone but a highly 
trained professional to venture even 
a guess as to the wisdom of Colonel 
Kernan’s recommendation; but he 
has written a timely and readable 
book which will without question 
be widely circulated and will pro- 
vide much fireside discussion. 

Builders of the Social Order. By 
Joseph F. Thorning, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
(New York: Catholic Literary Guild. 
$1.50). Father Thorning needs no 
introduction to the readers of THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLD nor indeed to per- 
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sons familiar with contemporary 
magazines and newspapers; he has 
gained widespread attention by his 
well informed and sound views on a 
large variety of subjects. The pres- 
ent volume is a sort of literary jour- 
ney over a large part of the civilized 
world in which the reader meets an 
amazing variety of persons and 
comes in contact with many of the 
problems which vex the mind of 
thinking men today. Father 
Thorning shares with us his knowl- 
edge of Ireland, Italy, Germany, 
France, Belgium, Spain, Switzer- 
land on the other other side of the 
Atlantic, and with the Latin Ameri- 
can states in this hemisphere. He 
combines a journalist’s readiness to 
detect the popular appeal of a sub- 
ject with a philosopher’s grasp of 
principles that stand the test of 
time and the strain of conflict. His 


essays are not critical, not pro- 


found; but they will serve the prac- 
tical needs of many readers better 
than more academic discussion and 
more painstaking analysis, And al- 
ways they manifest the author’s in- 
stinct to set the spiritual before the 
material and the eternal above the 
temporal. 


PAMPHLETS: Confession to a 
Priest, by Rev. Vincent McNabb, 
O.P.; Can Christians Build a New 
Europe?, by Rev. John Murray, S.J.; 
Speaking With God: Part I—Praise, 
Part IIl—Petition, by W. Bernard 
Dyer, O.S.C. Leaflet: Race Suicide, 
by Cardinal Hinsley (1 cent). (Lon- 
don: Catholic Truth Society. 5 
cents each.) 

The New Testament Series: Sylla- 
bus II., The Life of Christ, Part I, 
Leader’s or Instructor’s Manual (15 
cents); A Bank Account in Heaven, 
by Francis J. Remler, C.M.; Con- 
tardo Ferrini: A Modern Hero of the 
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Faith, by Marion A. Habig, O.F.M.; 
Half the Young Men, by Father Isi- 
dore O’Brien, O.F.M.; Why Pen- 
ance?, by Alexander Wyse, O.F.M. 
(Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s 
Guild. 5 cents each). 

. Marriage Is a Sacrament, Christ 
Instituted the Mass, by Rev. Wil- 
fred G. Hurley, C.S.P.; Why Drink?, 
Temperance—the Safer Way; The 
Family Fireside, Where Happiness 
Is Found, and The Church and Mar- 
riage, The New Freedom for Wom- 
en, by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D.; 
Novena for Peace and Victory (New 
York: The Paulist Press. 5 cents 
each). 

What Is Wrong and How to Set 
It Right, by Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P., Addresses on the Catholic 
Hour, November 2d-December 14th 
(15 cents). Indulgence Aid, by Rev. 
Francis Joseph Mutch; A Catholic 
Daughter Speaks to. Her Protestant 
Mother, by Ruth de Menezes (Hunt- 
ington: Our Sunday Visitor Press. 
10 cents each). Theology for the 
Layman: No. 1: The High Quest, by 
Walter Farrell, O.P.; No. 2: In the 
Beginning, by Reginald Coffey, O.P.; 
No. 3: Looking Upward, by Richard 
T. Murphy, O.P.; No.4: The Heights 
and Depths, by James M. Egan, O.P., 
an invaluable series based on the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, one number to be pub- 
lished each month (New York: 
National Headquarters of the Holy 
Name Society. 5 cents each). 

This Is My Body, No Pope Can Be 
Wrong Teaching Doctrine, by Rev. 
Martin J. Scott, S.J. (New York: 
The America Press. 10 cents each). 
Way of the Cross, by a Maryknoll 
Missioner; Novena: Saint Francis 
Xavier (New York: The Maryknoll 
Bookshelf. 10 cents each). Heart 
Speaks to Heart, by Eugene P. Mur- 
phy, S.J. (St. Louis: The Radio 
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League of the Sacred Heart. 5 
cents). Quizzes on War (St. Paul: 
Rumble & Carty. 5 cents). The 
Secret of Mary, by Blessed Louis- 
Marie Grignion de Montfort (Bay- 
shore: The Montfort Fathers. 10 
cents). Meditorials, by Paschal Bo- 
land, O.S.B. (St. Meinrad, Ind.: The 
Grail. 10 cents). Sunday Compline 
(Collegeville, Minn.: The Liturgical 
Press. 8 cents). The Adaptive Way: 
Course of Religious Instruction for 
Catholic Pupils of Public Schools, 
Parts I. and II. (Towson, Md.: Mis- 
sion Helpers of the Sacred Heart. 
25 cents each). In the Footsteps of 
Christ: A Course of Lenten Ser- 
mons, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M. 
(New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc. 60 cents). Robert Grosseteste 
on Light (De Luce), Translated by 
Clare C. Riedl, M.A. (Milwaukee: 
Marquette Univ. Press. 50 cents). 

A Summons to the Free, by Ste- 
phen Vincent Benét (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart. 10 cents). 
Germany at War, by Joseph C. 
Harsch (New York: The Foreign 
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Policy Association. 25 cents). The 
Fundamentals of Holmes’ Juristic 
Philosophy, by John C. Ford, S.J. 
(Reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the Jesuit Philosophical Association 
of the Eastern States). International 
Conciliation: January, 1942, con- 
tains the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, October 27-November 5, 
1941. Harry W. Baehr’s article on 
the “Bill of Rights of the United 
States” and James W. Shotwell’s 
radio broadcast, “After the War.” 
The issue for February, 1942, gives 
the text of the President’s messages 
to Congress of December 15, 1941, 
and January 6, 1942; Prime Minis- 
ter Winston Churchill’s address to 
Congress, December 26, 1941, and 
his address to the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, December 30, 1941; the 
Twenty - six Nation Agreement of 
January 2, 1942, and the Christmas 
Message of Pope Pius XII., Decem- 
ber 24, 1941 (New York: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
5 cents each). . 
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Catholic University of America, and has professors cational Association. Degrees “fully approved” by the Uni- 
from that University. Conducted by the Sisters of versity of the State of New York. 
Notre Dame of Namur. , Holds membership in The New England Association of 
; F Colleges and Secon Schools, The Association of American 
For particulars, address the Secretary of Colleges, The American Council on Education. 






eaeoeees by the Sisters of Saint Joseph. For Catalogue, 
address: THE REGISTRAR. 
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SETON HILL COLLEGE 
R oO ~ E M Oo N T "6 oO L L E G E GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
B.A.—Major may be chosen among 13 depart- 
ROSEMONT, PA. ments of studies. B.M.—Artist courses, 4 options. 
Teacher Training in Public School Music. BS. in 
| Catholic College for the Higher Education of Home Five opti including voca- 
| Women conducted by the Religious of the tional home economics. 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of 








Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees 
in Arts and Science. 




















For resident and non-resident students. Situ- 
ated eleven miles from Philadelphia on the Read 
Main Line of the Pennayivania Railroad. THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDER 
FULLY ACCREDITED Text of the statement by the Archblebope and Bishops of 
the Administrative Board of the N. C. C. With Discus- 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 sion Club Outline by Rev. Gerald C. AE, s. 





5c, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 
Adéren REGISTRAR The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St., New York 







































Another book by the author of “Paul, Hero and 


ANNHURST COLLEGE Saint” and “Peter, Commander-in-Chief” 


R. F. D. 2, PUTNAM, CONN. John, Apostie of Peace 


Resident and Non-Resident The motif and sustaining theme of this 
new book by Right Rev. Leo G. Fink is 
not the “Red International Hymn of 
Hatred” but the canticle of true Charity 
Liberal Arts Courses which the Beloved Apostle of Jesus Christ 

aon ¢ composed for all men, irrespective of race, 
Secretarial, Music, Painting color, creed or nationality. 


© $1.50 
THE PAULIST PRESS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Ghost 








For Particulars Address: REGISTRAR 




















Satisfaction for Sins! Here is true assistance! 


College of YNDULGENCED PRAYERS 


ST. ELIZABETH AND EJACULATIONS 


A Catholic College for Women, on the ; Approved — 
approved list of the Association of American My = piteent 9" woe answers 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern sade ct af Gam that. and none — - 
residence halls. Regular arts courses, pre- faction ~~ pare, . ee assistance 

i ia} _ ini i prayers, ps for spiritual thinking and acti 

medical, secretarial, teacher - training, music, Sou af a cekeaea”'. . . dome ao 
home economics, science. Degrees B.A., B.S. of Lourdes. 
in Commerce, B.S. in Home Economics. 5 cents a copy, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000. 


For catalogue, address the Dean Postage extra. 
Convent Station, New Jersey THE PAULIST PRESS - New York, N. Y. 
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IN 1941 


Letters to the Editor Are the Best 


BLACKFRIARS Sign of a Paper's Vitality 


HAD SOME NOTABLE SUCCESSES The Correspondence Page of 


Did Y Miss Them? s 
poe eates ai ae The Catholic Herald 


ERIC GILL: Appreciations and Serious Studies by 
friends as Middleton Murry, David Jones, etc. 

(February) IS FAMOUS 

NEED FOR REUNION AMONG CHRISTIANS, by 

Gerald Vann, Henry St. John, Vincent McNabb, etc. In a single recent issue our corre- 

Cesehs spondents included the following: 

RERUM NOVARUM TODAY—Modern applications of 

the great Encyclical by well-known authors. (May) Richard O'Sullivan, K.C.; R. R. 

YOUTH TODAY AND TOMORROW: Of special note Stokes, M.P., the Duke of Bedford; 

an article by Ferdinand Valentine. (June) Philip G Fothergill Ph.D. Lecturer 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION by Dominicans such as : : ——— : 
Gerald Vann, Henry St. John, S. Bullough, etc. in Durham University; Dr. Halliday 
(August) Sutherland; A. C. F. Beales, Lecturer 
REUNION OR COLLABORATION, with a brilliant in London University. 
article on Membership of the Church, Victor White. 
(September.) 


THE LAND, with articles by H. J. Massingh Vin- 
cent McNabb. Donald Attwater, liumice Belloc. 4 THE CATHOLIC HERALD 
(November) 
Annual Subscription, $3.50 
(Payable by International Money Order) | 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $3. From Basil 
Blackwell, 49 Broad Street, Oxford, England 67 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, England 



























The Life of Christ 


By Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. 


Over 50,000 copies of the original edition 
of this book were sold when it was first 
published forty years ago. It has been out 
of print for some years and because of 
many, many requests this new and revised 
edition has been issued. The book em- 
braces the entire Gospel Narrative, embody- 
ing the teachings and the miracles of our 
Saviour together with the history of His 
Foundation of the Catholic Church. 


Of his book Father Elliott said: “It is hoped 
that it may help the Catholic reader to a 
more vivid appreciation of our Lord's life 
and doctrine; its main purpose is to make 
hearts to love Him fervently.” 


A beautifully printed and bound 
book of 525 pages, postpaid 


$2.50 


THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 
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For a Study of the Papal Encyclicals 
FIVE GREAT ENCYCLICALS A Thirty-five Lesson Text 


An indispensable volume as a text for clubs and classrooms, this book contains the important encyclicals: “The 
— of Labor,” by Pope Leo XIII, and “Reconstru the Social Order,” ‘“‘Atheistic Communism,” “On 

tian Marriage,’ and “On Christian Education,” by Pope Pius XI. The discussion club outlines prepared by 
Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., which follow each encyclical are summaries or interpretations of the documents 
themselves divided into lessons and followed by questions. Thousands of copies of this book are now in use. 


Paper binding, 25c, $20.00 the 100, postage extra. Cloth, $1.00 


Individual Outlined Encyclicals . 





RERUM NOVARUM ; CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF YOUTH 
An Ejight-Lesson Text An Eight-Lesson Text 
ATHEISTIC COMMUNISM _ . 
An Eight-t Text ar mil cee, Consti 
QUADRAGESIMO ANNO A 
An Eight-l Text An Ejight-Lesson Text 
ON CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE SUMMI PONTIFICATUS 
An Eight-Lesson Text A Six-Lesson Text 
ON HUMAN LIBERTY ON CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 
An Ejight-Lesson Text An Six-Lesson Text 


CHIEF DUTIES OF CHRISTIANS AS CITIZENS—An Eight-Lesson Text 


Each pamphlet contains the complete text of the encyclical 
and discussion club outline by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


5¢, $3.75 the 100, postpaid 
THE PAULIST PRESS 33 401 West 59th Street 33 New York, N. Y. 



































Over 


One —NGition 


persons 


. 


Have read and enjoyed the outstanding books 
sent to members of the Catholic Book Club dur- 
ing the past eleven years. Among the 118 Book 
Club authors are such distinguished names as 
G. K. Chesterton, Sigrid Undset, Hilaire Belloc, 
Willa Cather, Jacques Maritain, Karl Adam, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Giovanni Papini, Maurice 
Baring and many others. 


Membership in the Catholic Book Club guaran- 
tees you an outstanding Catholic book each 
month which has been carefully selected by a 
board of five distinguished editors. Why not 
write today for complete information about the 
Catholic Book Club? 











CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Inc. 
140 East 45th Street, Dept. C, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, full information about the Catholic Book Club. 





























WITH YOUR AID WE SHALL BE 


ICTORIOUS 


in the fight against 





CANCER 


@ Enlist in your local unit of the Women’s Field Army 
today. Buy package labels. You can help spread the 
knowledge that CANCER CAN BE CURED. 


@ If you live in the Metropolitan Area, address the 
New York City Cancer Committee, 130 East 66th 
Street. Package labels and the Quarterly Review will 
be sent you for your dollar. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


New York, New York 
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Pamphlet Texts for Discussion Clubs 


Inexpensive and most satisfactory! 


Thousands of copies are 


now in use in successful and enthusiastic clubs and classes... 


THE 
REDEMPTION 


By 
Rev. Benedict Ehmann 


This new text on the 
doctrine of the Redemp- 
tion has been prepared 
to help the reader “know 
the gift of God which is 
ours in the Redemption 

. to help one stand 
in grateful wonder be- 
fore ‘the fountains of 
the Saviour’ which our 
generous God has made 
to flow through the 
desert of this life.” The 
six chapters are: God's 
Plan in the Old Testa- 
ment, God’s Plan in the 
New Testament, The 
Living Church, The For- 
giveness of Sins, Chris- 
tian Worship, Christian 
Life. 


ten thousand copies of 


Approximately 


this Pamphlet Text were 
used in the Diocese of 
Rochester, New York, 
alone. A_ six lesson 


sixty-four page text. 





A BRIEF STUDY OF THE 


FOUR GOSPELS 


By 
Rev. Joseph |. Malloy, C.S.P. 


What do the names Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, mean to you? Who were these 
men? What are the “Gospels” which they 
wrote? How do they differ? How do 
we come to have them? How do we 
know they give us a true picture of what 
Christ said and did? Here we examine 
these and other questions and learn the 
distinctive features of each Gospel so that 
when we hear “The Holy Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew,” there will come to 
our minds immediately a definite picture 
of St. Matthew, who and what he was and 
what sort of Gospel he wrote. This will 
apply also to those Sundays when the 
Gospel is taken from that according to 
one of the other three Evangelists. An 
eight lesson sixty-four page text. 


WHAT IS 


CATHOLIC ACTION ? 


By 
Rev. James J. O'Toole, $.T.D. 


To interest anyone in Catholic Action we 
have to tell them about it. This text, 
then, is a study of the principles of Cath- 
olic Action. The division of the treatment 
into parts, each followed by its set of 
questions, is designed to provide sufficient 
matter for a fifteen-minute discussion at 
group meetings. Surprisingly enough, 
apart from one book, this Pamphlet Text 
is the only easily available treatment of 
this subject in English. A sixty-four page 
text with twenty-two question divisions. 





‘EASTERN 
CATHOLICS 


By 
Rev. Clement C. Englert, C.SS.R. 


Interest in the Eastern 
Churches has been grow- 
ing steadily in the past 
few years. Students of 
Church History are finc- 
ing out, to their pleas- 
ure and surprise, that 
the Eastern Churches of 
glorious tradition are a 
living Catholic reality 
today. It is the aim of 
this pamphlet to present 
clearly, briefly, and as 
simply as the very com- 
plicated subject per- 
mits, a first 
glimpse at the Oriental 
Catholic Churches and 
their rites, laws and 
ceremonies. Although 
this treatise of necessity 
can only skim the sur- 
face of the great seas of 
history and liturgy in- 
volved, yet it aims at 
presenting a fairly com- 
plete picture to one who 
approaches the subject 
for the first time. A 
six lesson forty-four page 
text. 


earnest 


Ten Cents Each — $6.25 the 100 — $52.00 the 1,000, postpaid 





THE PAULIST PRESS : 


401 West 59th Street : 


New York, N. Y. 
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PAULIST PRESS BOOKS 








For CHILDREN 


HE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Eleanore, C.S.C. 
n this little book, written in 
imple English and beauti- 
y illustrated, Sister Elea- 
pre has given us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
hirty-two pages, she has con- 
jensed the essential episodes 
n our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
bree years. She begins by 
nswering the question “why 
esus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
he type is large and the pic- 
ures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
iren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 
Here we have the life story 
if eight saints who are espe- 
tially dear to children. The 
ries are suited for small 
hildren as they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
he pictures are splendid. 





OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Perhaps no saint before the Great White Throne 
was ever known by so many titles as we know 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Yet the mere mention 
of a few titles gives us a satisfactory panorama 
of her life story. The author selects eight and 
with great literary proficiency uses them to show 
how the various feasts of our Blessed Mother “tell 
us the story of her life.” 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel Dougherty 


An appealing explanation of the words of the 
“Our Father” in language appropriate for chil- 
dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writing 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple ex- 
planations of the prayer will help the child to 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” 


THE CHILD AT MASS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


In every way this is the type of booklet which 
should attractively instruct children. It has an 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass which 
they should understand and particularly suited to 
their minds is the explanation of what the priest 
does at Mass and what they should do at the same 
time. Consequently the child will make his as- 
sistance at Mass both of heart and mind. 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 

By Rev. George Dennerle 
This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical standards for children and 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for class- 
room use, It tells about the Seven Sacraments, 
is divided into seven chapters with questions fol- 
lowing each an¢ contains original silhouette illus- 
trations that are most helpful. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 
5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 





THE PAULIST PRESS 


401 West 59th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














A new text for all who wish to Speak and Understand Spanish. . . . 


JOSE MARTINEZ 
Member of the Faculty, United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


A simplified textbook designed to meet the needs of the student who wishes 
to acquire a speaking knowledge of the language without delving into 
the intricacies of its grammar. (Published September, 1941.) 


Cloth Bound 224 pages Size 6% x4 Price $1.00 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 

















Do not overlook — 


THE MASS BOOK 


Not thousands—but millions of copies of this splendid little book have been 
sold. It is used in churches, retreat houses and schools. It contains an explana- 
tion of the principal doctrines of the Church, the significance of each step of 
the Holy Sacrifice and a selection of special, daily and general prayers. 


This is a prayer book popular with men! 


Paper: 10c; $6.00 the 100; $50.00 the 1,000 
Leatherette: 25c; $20.00 the 100; $190.00 the 1,000 
In Spanish: “Oraciones Catolicas"; paper only, !0c 


Transportation charges extra 





THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street New York 

















